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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems—Themi- 
stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily 
the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian 
school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—A gathon—Polus—Licym- 
nius — Evenus — Alcidamas — Lycophron — Polycrates — 
Callippus — Pamphilus) — Thrasymachus— the Hastern or 
Tonic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—Theodorus— 
Theodectes)—decay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— 
treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus— 
other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetoric— 
Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric. 


RHETORIC, in the general sense of the use of language 
in such a manner as to impress the hearers and in- 
fluence them for or against a certain course of action, 
is as old as language itself and the beginnings of 
social and political life. It was practised and highly 
esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. 
The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, 
the reply of Achilles to the embassy entreating him 
to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on 
the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was 
the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer 
and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, the development of industry and com- 
merce and the gradually increasing naval power of 
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Athens compelled statesmen to become orators. 
Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost states- 
men of their time. The former, although not 
specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded 
as a most capable speaker ; the latter was a great 
orator. It is much to be regretted that none of his 
speeches has survived ; but some idea of their lofty 
patriotism may be gained from those put into his 
mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, 
several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, 
are characterized by impressive vividness. 


The next step in the development of Greek prose 
and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the 
Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a 
moral standpoint, of the teaching of these _much- 
discussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on 
the national life and character, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have a claim to be considered the 
founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately 
led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demo- 
sthenes. It is usual to make a distinction between 
eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical 
rhetoric, the representatives of the former paying 
attention chiefly to accuracy (op@oerea), those of 
the latter to beauty (evéreiu), of style. 


The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island 
of Sicily. According to Cicero,* Aristotle, no doubt 
in his lost history of the literature of the subject 
(Zvvaywyn Texvov), gives the following account of 
its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” 
(467 3B.c.), a number of civil processes were insti- 


9 Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. 
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished 
and then returned from exile, for the recovery of 
property belonging to them which had been illegally 
confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary 
for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, 
and the Sicilians, “an acute people and born con- 
troversialists,’’ supplied the want in the persons of 
Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a 
system which could be imparted by instruction, and 
a set of rules dealing with such questions as were 
likely to arise. These two may therefore claim to 
have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, al- 
though Aristotle, in an early lost work called the 
Sophist, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedo- 
cles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been. 

. Corax 2 was the author of the first of the numerous 
“ Arts’ (réyva, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to 
him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer 
of persuasion” (resBots Sypsovpyds). The speech 
was divided into three parts—exordium (spootpuov), 
arguments constructive and refutative (ay@ves), and 
epilogue (ériXoyos), or into five, with the addition of 
narrative (Sujynors), which followed the exordium, 
and rapexBdves.o It may be assumed that he 
also wrote speeches® for his clients to learn and 
deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in 

@ The sophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited 
(with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose 
names actually occur in the Jthetoric. 

> Apparently not to be understood in the more usual 
senses of ** perversions ”’ (of forms of government), or ‘‘digres- 
sions’ (in a book or speech), but in that of “ auxiliaries,” 
subsidiary aids to the speech (pds érixoupiay trav Neyouévwr, 
quoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena to 


Hermogenes). 
¢ Such writers were called ‘‘ logographers ”’ (see ii. 11.7). 
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at 
least create the impression that he was conducting 
his own case. 

His pupil Tistas, also the author of an “ Art,” is 
said to havé-teen the tutor of Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates, and to have accompanied the first-named 
on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater 
stress than his master on the argument from prob- 
ability (etxos) which he regarded as more valuable 
than truth @ 

Goretas of Leontini (c. 483-375 B.c.) first attracted 
the attention of Greece proper when he visited 
Athens as an ambassador (427 B.c.) from his native 
place, with the object of obtaining assistance against 
Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only 
a means of persuasion, and he was careful to explain 
that his only object was to make his pupils skilful 
rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject, either 
for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, 
to teach them virtue or wisdom. This made him 
pay greater attention to the style than to the subject 
matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments 
of these, from which there are several quotations 
preserved in the Rhetoric, two extant orations (En- 
comium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now 
generally considered to be his. An “ Art” of Rhe- 
toric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as 
the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were 
distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetical 
colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use 
of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many 


@ On the relation of a fragment in Doric (Oxryrhynchus 
Papyri, iii. p. 27) to the réyvar of Corax and Tisias see W. 
R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 1904. 
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which 
the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ”’ was invented. 
He further introduced an artificial and symmetrical 
structure of sentences and periods, which gave the 
impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(xii. 53), the Athenians were astounded at his un- 
common style, his use of antitheses, his evenly 
balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity 
of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz # 
remarks that the English counterpart of the style of 
Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in 
the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent 
part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently 
than might have been expected, considering Plato’s 
opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him 
and his successors. 

AGATHON (c. 447-401 B.c.), an Athenian, was by 
profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected 
manners made him the butt of the comic poets.2 A 
pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, 
antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was 
fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the 
use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name 
of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the 
Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Sym- 
postum, in which he is one of the interlocutors. 

PRotus, of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of 
Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the Platonic 
Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the 
special attention paid by him to the ornamentation 
of his speeches and his affected style are severely 
criticized. He was the author of an “ Art,” of 


® Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). 
» Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100. 
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Licymnius, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambic 
poet, was the author of an “ Art.” He invented a 
number of unnecessary technical terms,? and classified 
nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, 
synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words 
or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns 
(xupta, otvOera, ddeApad, erifera). By some he is 
considered to be a different person from the dithy- 
rambic poet. 

Evenus, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contem- 
porary of Socrates, wrote an “‘ Art” and rhetorical 
rules or examples in verse.” 

Atcipamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last 
representative of his rhetorical school. <A rival and 
opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On 
the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is 
directed, he lays stress upon the superiority of ex- 
tempore speeches to those written out. His writings 
are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use 
of poetical epithets and phrases, and far-fetched 
metaphors. They are drawn upon in the Ithetoric 
(iii. 3. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ” or insipid style. 

Another critic ° describes his style as rather coarse 
and commonplace (xo.vérepov). He was also the author 
of an “‘ Art’ and of a show-speech Messeniacus,? a 
reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates. 

Lycopuron, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Aleidamas, 
condemned in the Ihetoric for the frigidity of his style. 
4 Rhetoric, tit. 12.2; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 
® Phaedrus, 267 z. 


¢ Dion. Halic., De Isaeo, xix. (v.l. kevdrepor, “* emptier ”’). 
@ Phetoric, 1. 13. 2. 
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He appears to have specially affected the use of 
periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble 
birth was utterly valueless, and described law as 
merely a compact, “ a mutual guarantee among men 
that justice will be preserved.” @ 

Potycrates, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, 
contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he 
incurred by his Defence of Busirts and Accusation of 
Socrates. The former is criticized by Isocrates in his 
Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on 
Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some 
considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote 
eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Ithetoric, 
ii. 24. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have at 
one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, 
but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his 
style, describing him as “empty in things that 
matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and 
without charm where it is needed.” ® 

Of Cauuippus and Pampuitus, each the writer of 
an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the 
reference to them in the Ithetoric.© They are said 
to have paid special attention to skill in drawing 
conclusions. 

Turasymacuus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 B.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor 
of the “ mixed ”’ style of oratory, half-way between 
the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon 
and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of 
Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the 
ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especi- 
ally necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. Al- 
though he rounded off his sentences in periods, 


@ Politics, iii. 9. 8. > De Isaeo, 20. eV. 25. 21. 
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marked by a paeanic rhythm ? at the beginning and 
the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of 
prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct 
attention to the importance of delivery (trdxpuws). 
In addition to an “ Art,” and a work on common- 
places (adoppat, starting-points ; or, resources), he 
wrote “ Compassion. speeches,” ® intended to excite 
the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion 
to which he attached great importance. 


The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the Sicilian or western school. A brief 
account may here be given of the best known sophists 
(the name by which they distinguished themselves 
from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece 
proper and the eastern colonies. 

Protacoras (c. 485-415 3.c.), of Abdera, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He 
was the author of the famous dictum, ‘‘ Man is the 
measure of all things,” that is, there is no such thing 
as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear 
to one who perceives them. He was the first to 
enter upon the scientific study of language, and 
wrote on accuracy of style (6p@oérea)*; he also 
distinguished the genders of nouns,? the tenses and 
moods of verbs, and the various modes and forms of 
address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). 
He taught his pupils to discuss commonplaces from 


@ See Rhetoric, iii. 8. 4-6. 

b Ihetoric, tit. 1.73 cp. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

¢ Others take this to mean that he adopted a simple or 
straightforward style as contrasted with the affected Sicilian 
rhetorie (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 c). 

4 See iii. 5. 5 note. 
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opposite points of view and the art of making 
the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by 
which success in a case which otherwise appeared 
hopeless was frequently attained. The first to call 
himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who de- 
manded a fee for his instruction. His character is 
severely handled in the Platonic dialogue cailed arter 
him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in ‘the 
Theaetetus. 

Propicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best 
known for his moral apologue of the Choice of Her- 
cules (between virtue and vice). The date of his 
birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate 
junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to 
the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of 
words of kindred meaning. 

Hiprias, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonic 
dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable 
polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar 
and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of 
expression. - He also interested himself in political 
matters, and, by comparing the forms of government 
and institutions of different states, laid the foundation 
of political science. 

THeoporus (fl. c. 412 B.c.), of Byzantium, is men- 
tioned by Plato * as a most excellent “ tricker-out ” 
of speeches (AoyodaiSudos). He was the author of 
an “‘ Art,’’ and invented a number of new terms or 
“novelties ”’ (xacvd), introducing additional divisions 
of the speech. According to Cicero,® Lysias once 
gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing 
forensic speeches for others, on the ground that 


* Phaedrus, 266%; Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 
> Brutus, xii. 48. 
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Theodorus was more subtle than himself in techni-:’ 
calities, although feebler in oratory. 

THEODECTES (c. 380-344 B.c.), of Phaselis in Pam-¢ 
phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the ¢ 
pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle. © 
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but later 3 
tumed his attention to tragedy. He is said to have ' 
written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was ; 
written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the ! 
prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- : 
dectes was the author of an “ Art” in both prose and | 
verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 4 
with Aristotle as the author of the division of the 
parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting 
particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle 
as to the use of the pacanic rhythm, and supported 
the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not 
metrical.2. His extraordinary memory and skill in 
solving puzzles were celebrated. 


CO Si allt ieee 


After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens 
her independence as the result of the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, 
its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric 
of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial 
and exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. 
Mention may be made, however, of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (c. 350-283 B.c.), appointed ruler of Athens 
by Cassander (317-307 3.c.). A versatile writer, 
he was the author of historical, political, and 
philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of 
SSS and noteworthy moral maxims (ypetat), and 


@ Demosthenes, 48; Quintilian, i. 4. 18. 
> For the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9) see later. 
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books. The 
work On Interpretation, dealing with the different 
kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical 
figures, which has come down to us under his name, 
is really of much later date. According to Cicero,” 
~ he was the first who altered the character of oratory, 
rendering it weak and effeminate, and preferred to 
be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His 
flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by 
metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches seem 
to me to have a genuine Attic flavour.” Quintilian 
says: “although he was the first to alter the style 
of oratory for the worse, I must confess that he 
was an able and cloquent speaker, and deserves to 
be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators 
worthy to be called by that name.’’ ¢ 

The writers of the ‘ Arts’’ which preceded the 
great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted 
their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the 
requirements of the law courts, for which delibera- 
tive oratory, the language of the public assembly, 
although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi- 
deictic or display oratory 4 may certainly be said to 


¢ A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes 
Laértius. ’ Brutus, ix. 38, Ixxxii. 285; Orator, xxvii. 92. 

¢ Inst. Orat. x. i. 80. 

@¢ The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to 
give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to 
them is defined (2hetoric, i. 3. 2) as that of “critics” of the 
intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather 
than that of “judges” of anything of serious importance, 
as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations 
and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this 
head (see also iii. 12. 5). Quintilian (/nst. Orat. iii. 8. 7) 
says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is 
praise, not anything of practical value. 
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is not 
spoken of as being on an cquality with the two other 
branches. ‘The creator of a systematic and scientific 
“ Art” of Rhetoric is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory 
character of previous productions, whose compilers 
had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ” 
and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the 
emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, induced him to attack the subject from the 
point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not 
from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly 
Aristotle was not. 


Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of 
rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in 
which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted 
towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the 
discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the 
term—the nature_of_rhetoric not its value, and vari- 
ous definitions proposed are critically cxamined, 
amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the arti- 
ficer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the 
unintelligent multitude in the law courts and public 
assemblies in regard to justice and injustice. But 
the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of 
knowledge; it merely produces belief, which is 
sometimes false, sometimes truce, whereas knowledge 
is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is 
not sufficient for the thorough diseussion of such im- 
portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, 
the practised rhetorician will be more successful than 
the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject 
whatever, even such matters as the building of walls 
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about 
them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the 
power of persuasion, which will enable him to con- 
vince an ignorant audience that he knows more than 
those who possess real knowledge. This is sufficient 
to show the great power of the rhetorician, which 
must not, however, be abused; but if it is, the 
teacher cannot be blamed. 

Socrates himself, being asked to give his definition 
of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a 
mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. 
It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the 
art of making dainties), cosmetic (of adorning the 
person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each 
of them, a really healthy condition and a condition 
that is only apparently healthy. The art that is 
concerned with the mind is the political art, its 
branches are legislation and justice ; that which is 
concerned with the body has no special name, its 
branches are gymnastic and medicine. Each of 
these true arts has a sham counterpart; sophistic 
corresponding to legislation, rhetoric to justice, 
cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The 
end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; 
of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is 
not a truc art, and the power of the rhetorician is of 
the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems 
to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain 
—happiness and well-being. The paradoxes, that 
it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong, and that 
it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to 


@ Aristotle (thetoric, i. 1. 13) points out that the objection 
that rhetoric may be abused is applicable to everything 
that is good and useful, except virtue. 
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the 
only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to 
enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our 
parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring 
our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and 
healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent 
his being punished, so that he may spend the rest 
of his life in misery. 

The difference between Plato’s treatment of 
rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his 
attitude towards it are obvious. The latter dealt 
chiefly with various definitions of rhetorie and its 
nature as expounded by its professors ; the former 
is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, 
if it is to justify its elaim to be considered a true art. 
It is not an out-and-out eondemnation of sophistical 
rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the 
““ Arts”? of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others 
are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that 
there is some practical benefit in its teaching.? But 
it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, 
cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a 
preliminary training. 

The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by 
Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by 
Socrates with the object of showing the superiority 
of his own speech and method. According to him, 
this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the 
two great principles of generalization and division, 
which are effected by Dialectic, “ the coping-stone 
of all learning and the truest of all sciences,’’* to 

¢ Cope, however, does not admit this. 

’ On this cp. Rhetoric, i. 1. 12. 


¢ Republic, 534 x. On the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic 
see Glossary. 
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which rhetoric is indebted for nearly everything of 
value that it contains. 

But the most important point is that the founda- 
tion of true rhetoric is psychology, the science of 
mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here 
accepted by Plato (poxaywyia dia Adywr, “ winning 
men’s minds by words,” as contrasted with the vague 
metGovs Syjuovpyos). The true rhetorician is as- 
sumed to have already settled the question whether 
all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he 
must know what are its different varieties ; he must 
also be acquainted with all the different forms of 
argument, and know what particular forms of it are 
likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion 
in each particular case. But a merely theoretical 
knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have 
practical experience to guide him, and must be 
able to decide without hesitation to which class 
of mind his hearers belong and to seize the 
opportune moment for the employment of each 
kind of discourse. A knowledge of the various 
rhetorical styles and figures of diction is also a 
useful accessory. 

In view of these facts, the three (in particular the 
first two) books of Aristotle’s Ithetoric have been 
described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.” * Thus, the 
first book deals with the .means_of persuasion, the 
logical proofs based upon dialectic ; the second with 
the psychological or ethical proofs, based upon a 
knowledge of the human emotions and their causes, 
and of the different types of character. The ques- 
tions of style and arrangement (which are only 
cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to 


¢ Thompson, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the superiority of oral to written instruction) are 
treated, but less fully, in the third book. 


In addition to the Ihetoric, Aristotle was the author 
of several other rhetorical works, which have been 
lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life of him 
by Diogenes Laértius: (1) A collection of previous 
“Arts” of Rhetoric (Zvaywy} texvov), a kind of 
literary history of the subject *; (2) a dialogue called 
Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of 
that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fell in 
the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.) ; (3), (4), (5) simply 
called “ Arts ” of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books 
respectively ; (6) the Z'heodectea (Ithetoric, iii. 9. 9). 
There has been considerable discussion as to the 
authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, 
dealing mainly with style and composition, and that 
he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identifica- 
tion with the Ithetorica ad Alexandrum is rejected. 


The date of the Ithetoric, which was written at 
Athens, is assigned to his second residence there 
(335-322), about 330 B.c. (at the earliest 335), al- 
though the exact year cannot be determined. The 
latest historical events which are referred to are: 
(ii. 23. 6) the embassy of Philip of Macedon to the 
Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army 
through their territory, so that he might attack 
Attica (Oct. Nov. 339); (ii. 23. 18) the peace con- 
cluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander (autumn, 336); (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by 


2 Cicero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: librum, in quo exposuit 
dicendi artes omnium superiorum. 
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of 
Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to 
show whether the reference is to a time before or 
after Chaeronea. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the political opponents of Demosthenes de- 
elared that all that was best in his speeches was 
borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus 7 endeavours to show that the Ithetorzc was 
not written until after the delivery of the orator’s 
most important speeches. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely draw- 
ing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned seve: al 
times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes 
from Demosthenes. The name of the latter occurs 
three times in the Ithetoric : in iii. 4. 3 it is suggested 
that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; 
in ii. 24. 8 it occurs in reference to the fallacy of 
treating as a cause what is not really so; in ii. 23.3 
it is also doubtful whether the orator is referred to. 
Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to con- 
nect Demosthenes with the affair, ithas been suggested 
to read Nicodemus, in whose murder he was suspected 
of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midias, p. 549). 


Isocrates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, 
but his relations with Aristotle were, according to 
ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. The 
chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle 
had started a school of Rhetoric, which threatened to 
endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. 
Aceording to Cicero, “ Aristotle, seeing that Iso- 
erates was prospering and had a number of dis- 
tinguished pupils (the result of having removed his 

¢ First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. R. Roberts), 1901. 

’ De Oratore, iii. 35. 141. 
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disputations from forensic and political causes and 
transferred them to an empty elegance of style), 
himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching 
almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the 
Philoctetes.* The original has, ‘It is disgraceful to 
remain silent and allow barbarians to speak,’ where 
Aristotle substituted Jsocrates for barbarians. And 
so he ornamented and embellished the entire system 
of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of 
things with practice in speaking.”’ Further, Aristotle 
had attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the 
treatise on the different ‘“ Arts’ of rhetoric, which 
called forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one 
of the pupils of Isocrates, in which various theories of 
Aristotle were criticized, and the philosopher himself 
stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Iso- 
crates himself is said to have entered the lists ;_ for 
the reference to “three or four sophists of the 
common herd who pretended to know everything,’ ° 
is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also 
attacked in the fifth Letter of Isocrates. The numer- 
ous citations from Isocrates in the Rhetoric have been 
explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition 
of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an 
earlier Ms., dating from a time (347) when Isocrates 
held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made 
his name. But the view is generally held that the 
Rhetoric was not published till at least ten years later, 
and in any case there seems no reason why a writer 
should not quote from the works of an unfriendly 
rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose. 


A brief notice must here be given of the I?hetorica 


2 A lost play of Euripides. > Panathenaicus, 20. 
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admit- 
tedly spurious letter of dedication to the great 
Macedonian. More than half the length of our 
Ithetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle’s 
works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by 
Frasmus, followed by the well-known commentator 
Vittorio (Victorius), who did not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhe- 
torician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
tutor and friend he was and his companion in his 
Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have 
been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have 
devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric, and to have written an “ Art.’ The question 
of authorship is generally regarded as settled in 
favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel 
(who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties 
in some passages of the text without ms. authority) 
and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the 
work and its language, and a full discussion of the 
question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting 
that “ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes 
is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion 
of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called 
~ An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree un- 
favourable. 

Other views are: (1) That it is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. This is supported by the former Pyesi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.* (2) That 


it is a compilation by two, or even three hands, dating 


@ Thomas Case (president 1904-1924), in his article 
** Aristotle’? in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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at the earliest from the first or second century a.D., 
and showing such numerous and striking resemblances 
to the Rhetoric of Aristotle that it must have been 
based upon it.? (3) That it is a hodge-podge of very 
much later date. Other critics, however, maintain 
that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with 
Aristotle’s work, and that the resemblances between 
the two are not sufficiently strong to justify the 
theory of dependence. Further, the historical 
allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologic- 
ally) are taken to show that it preceded the Ithetorzc 
of Aristotle, and was written about 340 b.c. There is 
nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip 
and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, 
Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The 
latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthagin- 
ians in Sicily by Timoleon (343). The beginning of 
the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus 
In Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist 
of the fifth century a.p 

Full information concerning the mss. of our 
Fthetoric and other matters connected with the text 
and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer 
in his critical edition (Teubner Scries, 1899). The 
oldest and by far the best of the first-class Mss. is 
the Paris A° of the eleventh century, which also 
contains the Poetics; those of the second class are 
all inferior. Midway betwcen the two in point of 


@ Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation 
of the works of Aristotle, with a Preface in which he supports 
the above view. 

®’ For another account of the work consult Brzoska’s 
article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Jteal-Encyklopdidie. 
To the Bibliography P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lam- 
psakos, 1905, may be added. 
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William 
of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being ex- 
tremely literal, is frequently of considerable service 
in determining the text of the original ms. from 
which the translation was made. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio 
(Vet. Tr.) reproduces the text of only one Ms.; 
further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss 
or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge 
of Greek is said to have been very limited. The 
conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. Ixix) is that the 
present text represents the fusion of two copies of 
unequal length, the shorter of which contains a 
number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from 
the longer recension or alterations of his own. The 
original text has perished. 

The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which 
originally may have been an independent supple- 
ment, has been disputed, but it is now generally 
recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack 
of connexion and arrangement * (a common feature, 
indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual 
errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the reports of three different lectures 
were made and put together by his pupils and to the 
lecturer's own faulty enunciation. 

The present text (which makes no pretence of 
being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker 
(Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested 
by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. 
Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to 
the Translation. 


@ Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly 
come before 1-17. 
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He ought, perhaps, to mention that his translation was 
completed before he consulted those of Jebb and Welldon. 
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critical and annotated edition of the 2hetoric with notes. 
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Edmonds, 1922, in the Loeb Classical Library). 
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(i) Rueroric is a counterpart of dialectic, which 
it resembles in being concerned with matters of 
common knowledge, and not with any special science. 
Rhetoric is also an art ; since it is possible to reduce 
to a system the means by which the rhetorician 
obtains success. Previous compilers of “ Arts” of 
Rhetoric have neglected enthymemes, which are “‘ the 
body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to 
appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only 
have the effect of biasing the judge. 

Although deliberative oratory is nobler than foren- 
sic, men ‘prefer the latter, because it offers more 
opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery. _ 

‘The rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly 
scientific) method of demonstration is the enthy- 
meme, which is a kind of syllogism. Therefore one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master 
of enthymemes. 

However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
nature of previous “ Arts,’ rhetoric is undoubtedly 
useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through in- 
efficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set 
this right ; (2) it enables a man to state his case in 
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popular, not in scientific language, which would be 
unintelligible to some of his hearers ; (3) it enables 
him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent 
who makes an unfair use of arguments ; (4) it pro- 
vides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it 
does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to 
every good thing, except virtue. 

(ii) Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of 
discerning the possible means of persuasion in each 
particular case. These consist of proofs, which are 
(1) inartificial (see xv.); (2),artificial. The latter 
are of three kinds: (1) ethical, derived from the 
moral character of the speaker ; (2) emotional, the 
object of which is to put the hearer into a certain 
frame of mind; (3) logical, contained in the speech 
itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. 
The orator must therefore be a competent judge of 
virtue and character; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and he must 
possess the power of reasoning. This being so, 
rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialec- 
tic and of politics (including ethics). 

There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) dedue- 
tive—the enthymeme ; (2) inductive—the example. 
Enthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, example a 
rhetorical induction. 

Rhetoric does not consider what is probable for 
individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; 
and derives its material from the usual subjects of 
deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for 
no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence 
enthymeme and example are concerned with things 
which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise 
than they are. 
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Knthymemes are formed from (1) probabilities ; 
(2) signs. Signs are of two kinds: (1) necessary 
(tekméria) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive 
name, and are related (a) as particular to universal, 
(b) as universal to particular. The example defined. 
Einthymemes are of two kinds : those which are de- 
duced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— 
from general or special “ topics ’”’ or commonplaces. 

(iii) There are three kinds of rhetoric, correspond- 
ing to~the three kinds of hearers; for the hearer 
must be either (1) a judge of the future ; or (2) a 
judge of the past ; or (3) a mere “ spectator ”’ (critic) 
of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhe- 
toric are: (1) deliberative ; (2) forensic; (3) epi- 
dcictic. P i 
~The business of the deliberative kind is to exhort 
or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient 
or the harmful: of the forensic to accuse or defend, 
its time the past, its end the just or the unjust; of 
the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present 
(sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble 
or the disgraceful. Us 

All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a 
stock of propositions relating to the possible and the 
impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past 
or a future fact; to the great and small, and the 
greater and less. : 

(iv) Deliberative oratory deals with contingent 
things, not with all, but only with such as are within 
our control; that which necessarily happens, or 
cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for con- 
sideration. Its most important topics are: (1) ways 
and means ; (2) war and peace ; (3) defence of the 
country ; (4) imports and exports ; (5) legislation. 
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(v) The aim of all men is happiness, which is the 
subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition 
of happiness. Its component parts are: noble birth ; 
many and good friends; wealth; the blessing of 
many and good children; a good old age; health; 
beauty ; strength; stature; athlctic skill; a good 
reputation ; good fortune ; virtue. 

(vi) The special end of the deliberative orator 
is that which is expedient; and since that which 
is expedient is a good, he must establish the 
general principles of the good and the expedient. 
Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable 
goods. 

(vii) The greater and less degree of the expedient 
and the good. 

(viii) The deliberative orator must also be ac- 
quainted with the different forms of government ; 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the 
ends of which are freedom, wealth, cducation in 
accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted 
monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is personal 
protection. 

(ix) Epidezctic oratory deals with praise or censure, 
the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, 
virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally 
the orator will be able to produce a certain impres- 
sion as to his own moral character, the ethical kind 
of proof mentioned in ii.) 

The component parts of virtue are: Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, 
liberality, mildness, wisdom (both practical and 
speculative). 

For purposes of praise or censure qualities which 
are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We 
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should consider our audience, and praise that to 
which they attach special importance; and also 
endeavour to show that one whom we praise has 
acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the 
case of mere coincidences and accidents. 

Praise and encomium differ, in that the former com- 
mends the greatness of a virtue, whilc the latter is 
concerned with the things actually achieved. 

Amplification also should be frequently made use 
of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should 
be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with 
othcr men generally. Amplification is most suitable 
to epideictic oratory; example to deliberative ; 
enthymeme to forensic. 

(x) Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation 
and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the 
motives of wrongdoing ; (2) the frame of mind of 
the wrongdoer; (3) the kind of people to whom he 
does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily 
inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary 
act is one committed with full knowledge and without 
compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. 
The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of 
self-control. Its motives arise from human actions 
generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. There 
are four causes of voluntary action: habit, reason, 
anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three : chance, 
nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are 
the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or 
the apparently pleasant. The good has been already 
discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of 
the pleasant. 

(xi) Definition of the pleasant and a list of 
pleasant things. 
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(xii) The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the 
classes of people liable to suffer wrong. 

(xiii) Laws being special or general, so also are 
just and unjust acts, according as they affect the in- 
dividual or the community. Hence it is necessary 
to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, be- 
cause it often happens that a person, while admitting 
the commission of an act, will deny the description 
of it and its application. 

There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and 
unjust acts, written (prescribed by the laws) and un- 
written. The latter refer to the excess of virtue or 
vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dis- 
honour; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or 
involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary 
justice is equity, defined as justice independent of 
the written law. ‘‘ Equitable ” acts are such as may 
be treated with leniency, and equity considers the 
intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than 
the act itself. 

(xiv) The degrees of wrongdoing. 

(xv) Jnartificial-proofs, which are specially adapted 
to forensic oratory, are five in number: laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, torture, oaths. 


Boox II 


(i) Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, 
it is a question of a decision being reached, the orator 
should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, 
but also how to create a certain impression of him- 
self, and to put the judge into a certain frame of 
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mind. The former is more important in the assembly, 
the latter in the law courts. The three qualities 
necessary to enable the speaker to convince the 
audience of his trustworthiness are : practical wisdom, 
virtue, and goodmill. How to obtain a reputation for 
wisdom and virtue will be clear from what has already 
been said concerning the virtues (i. 9); goodwill 
requires a knowledge -of-the--emotions. Each of 
these falls under three heads: (1) the frame of mind 
ee produces it ; (2) those who are the objects of 
; (3) the usual occasions of it. 

a Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of 
the latter: contempt, spite, and insolence. The 
frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel 
anger. 

(iii) Mildness. The frame of mind and the situa- 
tions in which, and the persons towards whom, men 
feel mildness. 

(iv) Love or friendship. The persons for whom 
men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its 
opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger, 
spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared. 

(v) Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and 
the feélings of those affected by it. Its opposite is 
boldness or confidence. 

(vi) Shame_and shamelessness. Persons in whose 
presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in 
which they feel it. 

(vii) Favour or benevolence. The means of dis- 
posing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard 
to acts of benevolence. 

(viii) Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or 
the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. 
The difference between pity and horror. 
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(ix) The particular opposite of pity is virtuous in- 
dignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a 
different way, being a pain at the good fortune of 
others (not because they are undeserving of it) who 
are our likes and equals. Those who arouse virtuous 
indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on 
what occasions. 

(x) Envy defined more at length. Persons who 
are liable to be the objects of envy, and the things 
which excite it. 

(xi) Emulation. How it differs from envy. 
Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse 
it. Its opposite is contempt. 

(xii) The characters of men must be considered 
with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their 
emotions (ii. 1), and their ages: youth, the prime of 
life, old age. Character of the young. 

.(xiii) Charaeter of the old. 

(xiv) Charaeter of those in the prime of life. 

(xv-xvii) Character as affected by the goods of 
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good 
fortune. 

(xviii, xix) The topzcs common to all three kinds 
of rhetoric are : (1) the possible and the impossible ; 
(2) whether a thing has happened or not ; (3) whether 
a thing will happen or not; (4) greatness or small- 
ness, including amplification and depreciation. 

(xx) The proofs common to all three kinds of 
rhetorie are: example and enthymeme (maxims being 
included under the latter). Examples are either (1) 
statements of things that have actually happened ; 
or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) com- 
parisons, (6) fables. 

(xxi) Maxims are general statements relating to 
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human actions, and teach what should be chosen 
or avoided. Maxims are the conclusions and 
premises of enthymemes, when the form of the 
syllogism is absent ; when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the result is a true enthymeme. The 
four kinds of maxims. Directions for their use. 

(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too far- 
fetched nor too general; they must not be drawn 
from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. 
by the judges): and conclusions must not be drawn 
only from necessary, but also from probable, pre- 
mises. The speaker must also be acquainted with 
the special elements of the case. Enthymemes are : 
(1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from 
acknowledged premises; (2) refutative, which draw 
a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent.- 

(xxiii) Twenty-eight topics or elements (for the 
two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative 
enthymemes. 

(xxiv) Ten topics of apparent enthymemes 
(fallacies). 

(xxv) Solution (refutation) of arguments may be 
effected by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. . 
The latter are obtained: (1) from the thing itself 
(the opponent’s enthymeme) ; (2) from an opposite ; 
or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of 
well-known persons. There are four sources of 
enthymemes: the probable; the example; the 
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is 
that which happens generally, but not always, an 
enthymeme from probabilities and examples may 
always be refuted by an objection, not always real 
but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be 
refuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible 
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signs cannot be refuted, unless the premises can be 
shown to be false. 

(xxvi) Amplification and depreciation are not 
topics of enthymemes, but are themselves enthy- 
memes, intended to show that a thing is great or 
small. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are 
of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what 
has been demonstrated by another. An objection 
is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a gener- 
ally received opinion, from which it appears either 
that the argument is not strictly logical or that a 
false assumption has been made. 

E.xamples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, 
everything connected with “ the intellect” (dsdvora), 
the inventive part of rhetorie (exventio), having been 
discussed, there only remain the questions of style 
and arrangement. 


Boox III 


(i) Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; 
we must also know how to say it. Delivery (declama- 
tion, oratorical action) is chiefly concerned with the 
management of the voice, and the employment of 
the tones and rhythms. It has hitherto been 
neglected, and has not yet been reduced to a system. 

(ii) The two chief excellences of style are (1) 
clearness, (2) propriety. ‘The first is attained by the 
use of terms in their proper sense ; the other terms 
enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to eleva- 
tion and ornamentation. 

The language should have a “ foreign ”’ air, some- 
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thing removed from the commonplace. In prose— 
and indeéd;-in poetry also—the appearance of arti- 
ficiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness 
maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are 
those in general use and those used in their ordinary 
meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in 
ordinary conversation. They produce clearness and 
a ‘‘ foreign’ air. They should be proportional, and, 
if the object be adornment, taken from the better 
things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; 
they should be euphonious; not too far-fetched ; 
and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other 
senses. Epithets may be taken from the worse or 
from the better side. 

(iii) Frigidity of style is due to the use of (1) com- 
pound words; (2) uncommon words; (3) long, mis- 
placed, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable meta- 
phor s—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic. 

(iv) Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle 
of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, 
but must not be used too frequently, for this gives 
an air of poetry. 

(v) In regard .to composttion (as contrasted with 
the use of single words), the first consideration is 
purity ; which is obtained by (1) the proper use of 
‘connecting particles or of clauses; (2) the use of 
special, not general terms; (3) of unambiguous 
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers. 

Written compositions should be easy to read and 
easy to utter; they should neither contain too many 
connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated; if 
there are two words referring to different senses, 
connecting them with a verb which denotes the 
operation of only one of these senses should be 
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the out- 
set, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, 
otherwise obscurity results. 

(vi) To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use 
definitions instead of names, or vice versa for concise- 
ness; (2) if there is anything indecent in the de- 
finition, use the name, and wice versa; (3) illustrate 
bymetaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical) ; 
(4) use the plural for the singular ; (5) avoid joining 
several terms with one article; (6) use connecting 
particles or omit them for conciseness, but without 
destroying the connexion of ideas; (7) amplify by 
using negative epithets to describe anything. 

(vii) Propriety of style consists in its being emotional, 
ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first 
creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses 
character, because every condition of life and moral 
habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is 
a caution against treating important subjects offhand 
or trivial matters in the grand style; nor should 
voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the 
artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number 
of epithets, and “ foreign’ words should only be 
used by one who is under the influence of passionate 
emotion. P, 

(viii) Prose should not be meirzcal, but must have 
rhythm. Metre distracts the hearer’s attention, 
while the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness 
and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are: 
the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, which 
is too ordinary; the trochaic, which is too like a 
comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, 
—one (- uu) suitable to the beginning, the other 
(Juv —) to the end of the sentence. 
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(ix) Style must be (1).continuous or (2) periodic. 
The former is unpleasing, because it has no end.in 
itself; whereas in the latter the period has a begin- 
ning and end in itself and its length can be taken in 
at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts 
information. The period must end with the sense, 
and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain 
either several members (clauses) or one only (simple 
periods). But neither members nor periods must 
be too short or too prolix. The period of several 
members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) anti- 
thetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there 
are also false antitheses). Parisosis is equality of 
members, Paromoiosis similarity of sound, either at 
the beginning,* or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the 
sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same 
sentence. 

(x) Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, 
and is the result of smartness of style and argument. | 
Those arguments are most approved, which are ' 
neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to 
understand, but are understood the moment they 
are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. 
Smart sayings and arguments depend upon anti- 
thesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are 
of four kinds, the most approved being the propor- 
tional. 

(xi) Actualization (putting things before the eyes) 
consists in in representing things in a state of activity 
(e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It 
is produced by metaphors and similes, which must 
be taken from things-that are familiar, but not 


« The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned 
by Aristotle. 
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed riddles, 
paradoxes, jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which 
are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole 
are also smart and pleasant. 

(xii) Each_kind of rhetoric has its own special 
style. “The written style is most refined; the 
agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declama- 
tion, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The 
deliberative style resembles a rough sketch; the 
forensic is more finished; the epideictic is best 
adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. 
Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes 
the treatment of the subject of style. 

(xiii) Arrangement. ‘There are two _ necessary 
parts of a speech: (1) statement of the case; (2) 
proof. To these may be added ezordium and epilogue. 
Further divisions are absurd ; even the epilogue is 
not always necessary. 

(xiv) Exordium is the beginning of a speech, re- 
sembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in 
flute-playing. In an epideictic speech it resembles 
the musical prelude, and is connected with the body 
of the speech by the key-note ; it is derived‘ from 
topics of praise or blame. In a forensic speech, it 
resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem ; 
hence it must declare the object of the speech. In 
a deliberative speech, the proems are derived from 
those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind 
of rhetorie (deliberative), being only needed (1) on’ 
account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his op- 
ponents; (3) to impress the hearer with the im- 
portance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament. 

Other exordia are collective and general. They 
are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the 
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opponent; (3) from the hearer, to make him well- 
disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the op- 
ponent; (4) from the subject, making it out to be 
important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s 
attention belongs to any part of a speech. 

(xv) The topics that may be employed in dealing 
with slander or prejudice. 

(xvi) Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not 
be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must 
make the subject clear, and the speaker should 
narrate what tends to show his own good character 
or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to 
the judges. 

It is of less importance to the defendant, who 
should only give a summary of past events unless an 
account of them as actually taking place produces. 
horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical 
and show the moral purpose, and the various moral 
traits that accompany each particular character. 
The speaker should also use emotional features. 

Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory. 

(xvii) Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference 
to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree 
of harm, (4) the justification. In epideictic oratory, 
where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplifica- 
tion is the chief means of proof. In deliberative 
oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by 
the adversary will not take place ; or, if it does, that 
it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the re- 
sponsibility will rest with him ; or that it will be of 
less importance than he asserts. We must also look 
out for any false statement of his, for they are part 
of our proof. 

Examples are best suited to deliberative, enthy- 
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memes to forensic oratory. Jiénthymemes should 
not be used in a serics, nor on all subjects, nor to 
appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in 
both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethical. 

Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it 
deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals 
with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does 
deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for 
digression. If you have enthymemes, you should 
speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, 
only ethically. 

Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought 
of than demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, 
the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate 
the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker 
should attack the arguments of the first and draw 
counter-syllogisms. 

The character of the speaker, since statements 
may be made by him that are tactless, offensive, or too 
favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting 
them into the mouth of some other person. 

Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form 
of maxims. 

(xviii) Interrogation and Ridicule. The first should 
be used when the adversary has already made an 
admission of such a kind that, when onc more ques- 
tion is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when 
your conclusion will be established by it ; when his 
arguments are shown to be self-contradictory or 
paradoxical ; when he is reduced to giving sophis- 
tical answers. An ambiguous question should be 
answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; 
by a direct answer before the adversary has finished ; 
and by adding the reason for our action at the con- 
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clusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the 
jokes must be such as befit a gentleman. 

(xix) The—peroration (epilogue) is composed of 
four elements: (1) making the hearer favourable 
to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary ; (2) 
amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer 
into an emotional frame of mind ; (4) recapitulation. 
The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done 
what he promised ; he must compare his arguments 
with those of the adversary, by irony or by interroga- 
tion. At the end of a speech connecting particles 
may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but 
a peroration. 
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1 These figures refer to the pages of Bekker’s Berlin 
edition (1831). 


@ Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, 
and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a 
choral ode. 
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1. Ruetoric is a counterpart? of Dialectic; for 
both have to do with matters that are in a manncr 
within the cognizance of all men and not confined ° 
to any special science. Hence all men in a manner 
have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, 
endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to 
defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority 
of people do this either at random or with a famili- 
arity arising from habit. But since both these 
ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be 
reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine 
the reason why some attain their end by familiarity 
and others by chance; and such an examination all 
would at once admit to be the function of an art.° 
Now, previous compilers of “‘ Arts’’? of Rhetoric 
have provided us with only a small portion of this 
art, for proofs are the only things in it that come 


’ Or ‘and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.”’ 

¢ The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a 

system or method, as distinguished from mere knack 
pe pia). 

| ® Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art 

or science. 
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*@ His functions were a combination of those of the modern 
Judge and juryman. 
> That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing 
to do with the case. 
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| within the province of art ; everything else is merely 
an accessory. And yet they say nothing about 
_ enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly 


devote their attention to matters outside the sub- 


ject; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, 
anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with 
the matter in hand, but is directed only to the 


dicast.¢ The result would be that, if all trials were - 


now carried on as they are in some States, especially 
those that are well administered, there would be 
nothing left for the rhetorician to say. For all men 
either think that all the laws ought so to prescribe,” 
or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking 
outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, 
and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp 
the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, 
or compassion, which would be like making the rule 
crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is 
evident that the only business of the litigant is to 
prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it 
has happened or not; whether it is important or 
unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the 
legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for 
the dicast himself to decide ; it is not the business 


of the litigants to instruct him. — 
First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, 
properly enacted, should themselves define the issue |\ 


of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of the judges; in the first 
place, because it is easier to find one or a few men 
of good sense, capable of framing laws and pro- 
nouncing judgements, than a large number; secondly, 
legislation is the result of long consideration, whereas 
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* Systematic logica] proofs (enthymeme, example), includ- 
ing testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions 
(2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (etpeiv, inventio) 
for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with ‘in- 


artificial *’ proofs, which have nothing to do with the rules of 
the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, 
so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide 
questions of justice or expediency. But what is 
most important of all is that the judgement of the 
legislator does not apply to a particular case, but is 
universal and applies to the future, whereas the 
member of the public assembly and the dicast have 
to decide present and definite issues, and in their 
case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, 
so that they are no longer capable of discerning the 
truth adequately, their judgement being obscured 
by their own pleasure or pain. 


All other cases, as we have just said, should be 


left to the authority of the judge as seldom as 
possible, except where it is a question of a thing 
having happened or not, of its going to happen or 
not, of being or not being so; this must be left to 
the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for 
the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is 
so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay 
down, for instance, what should be the contents of 
the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts 
of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art 
what is outside the subject ; for _the only thing to 
which their. attention is devoted is how to put the 
account of the artificial proofs,* which make a man 
a master of rhetorical argument. 

Hence, although the method of deliberative and 
forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the 
pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of 
| a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited 


made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the 
latter in ch. xv. of this book. 
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@ xowérepov: or, ‘‘ more intelligible to the ordinary man.” 

> The case as a rule being a matter of personal indifference, 
the judges are likely to be led away by the arguments which 
seem most plausible. 

¢ Exact scientific proof (arédeés), which probable proof 
(wloris) only to a certain extent resembles. 

@ Dialectic here apparently includes logic generally, the 
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to transactions between private citizens, they say 
nothing about the former, but without exception 
endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules 
of.art. The reason of this is that in public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the 
subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to 
trickery less than forensic, because it is of more 
general interest. For in the assembly the judges 
decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing 
necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of 
one who recommends a measure, but in the law 
courts this is not sufficient ; there it is useful to win 
over the hearers, for the decision concerns other 
interests than those of the judges, who, having only 
themselves to consider and listening merely for their 
own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not 
give a real decision.» That is why, as I have said 
before, in many places the law prohibits speaking 
outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the 
assembly the judges themselves take adequate pre- 
cautions against this. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged 
according to the rules of art is only concerned with 
proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,’ since 
we are most strongly convinced when we suppose 
anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical 
demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally 
speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; ; and 
lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 
Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or 
of one of its parts,? to consider every kind of syllogism 
in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most 


“part” being either the Analytica Priora, which deals 
with the syllogism, or the Sophistici Elenchi, on Fallacies. 
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Dewpeiv, eK Tivwy Kal 7s ylivetar ovdAdoyiopos, 
OUTOS Kal evdupnuarixos ay eln padwora, mpoc- 
AaBev TEept Tota. iin €or! Ta evOupnnpata Kal Tivas 
exel Suadopas 7 pos Tous Aoyuxous ouMoyiopous: 
TO TE yap GAnbés Kal TO Gporov TH aANOe? Tis 
adrihs eott Suvdpews (deliv, dua 5€ Kal of avOpwrror 
pos 70 a.dnBes TepvKaow iKavads Kal Ta TAELW 
TvyXdvOVEL THS ddnBetas- 510 _mpos TO. evdofa oTO- 
XAOTLKDS exe Tov Opmoiws exovTos Kal mpos THV 
dAnBevav € eoTU. 

"Ort pev odv ta Ew tot mpdypatos ot addAou 
Texvoroyotan, Kal dvore paMov dmovevevdKca.ot mpos 
TO Sucohoyeiv, pavepov: Xpjousos &° €or 7 pyto- 
pur dud TE TO pioer elvar KpeirTw TaANOF Kal 
ra Sikava TOV evar icy, WOTE edy py Kara TO 
T™poojnKov ai Kpicets ylyvwrrat, dvdyKn du avray 
yrracbae TobTo 5 eorly aguov eTUTULNOEWS. ETL 
be m™pos evious ovd’ Ef THY axpiBeorarny EXOULEY 
ETLOTHLNVY, pPaOLov dim exes metoar déyovtas: 

acKkadrlas ydp éorTw 6 KaTa THY eTLOTHLNY Adoyos, 
TovTo dé aduvarov, aAX’ dvdyKn dua Tov Kowdy 
Troveto bau TAS TioTELS KaL Tovs Adyous, waTrep Kat 
ev Tots TomMLKOtS edéyopev mepl Tis m™pos TOUS TrOA- 
Rovs évrevEews. Ett Sé tavayria def Sdvvacbar 
meiOew, Kabamep Kal ev tois avAdoyiopois, odx 
OTws audotepa mpaTTwpev (od yap det Ta patAa 

2 tydoka, “resting on opinion’; defined in the Topics 
(i. I) as “things generally admitted by all, or hy most 
men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the 
most notable and esteemed.” 

> Sid7c either =d7:, ‘‘ that ’’; or, (it is clear) “ why.” 


¢ Almost equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical 
proof, : 
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a 
syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of 
rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge 
of the subjects with which enthymemes deal and the 
differences between them and logical syllogisms. 
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it 
come under the purview of the same faculty, and at 
the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity 
for the truth and indeed in most cases attain to it ; 
wherefore one who divines well in regard to the 
truth will also be able to divine well in regard to 
probabilities. 

It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring 
under the rules of art what is outside the subject, 
and ® have rather inclined to the forensic branch of 
oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, 
they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; 
which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with 
certain persons, even if we possessed the most 
accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it 
easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. For scientific discourse is concerned 
with instruction,’ but in the case of such persons 
instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments 
must rest on generally accepted principles, as we 
said in the Topics, when speaking of converse with 
the multitude. Further, the orator should be able 
to prove opposites, as in logical arguments; not 
that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade 
people to do what is wrong), but that the real state 


$3.2. The Topics is a treatise in eight books on Dialectic 
and drawing conclusions from probabilities. 
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meiGew) adr’ va pte AavOdvyn THs exer, Kal OTTWS 
aAAov xpwpevov Tots Adyous pu) SiKaiws avrot Adeuw 
EXwper. T&Y ev ovv adAwy TEexVvav ovdepia Ta- 
vavTio ovMoyilerat, 7 i) Oe Ovaden Ton Kal v) pyTopiKy 
pOvae TobTo Trovobaw" Opotes yap elow dpporepa 
Tov evavTieov. Ta pevror OmoKEtweva mpaypara 
ody Opoiws exer, GA’ del adn OA Kal TA BeAriow TH 
puoer evovdoyioToTepa. Kal mBaverrepa ws amdds 
etrrety. mpos b€ TOUTOLS aTOTFOY, el TO CWMATL 
pev a.iaxpov pen dvvacbar BonBetv eauTo, oye 5’ 
1355 b OUK ALGX POV" O 5 a)ov Ldiov € dor avOpdmov Tis Tob 

13 cwparos ypetas. ef 5’ Gru peyddAa Prdyerey av o 
Ypwpevos adikws TH ToLavTy Suvaper TOV Adywr, 
TOUTO YE Kowov éoTs KaTa mdvrov TOV ayabay 
mAny a aperis, Kat lL padvoTa KaTa TOY XPNTWLwWTaATeY, 
otov loxvos dyeias mAovTov oTparnylas: TOUTOLS 
yap av Tis MpeAHoee TA peytoTa Xpwpevos diKaiws 
Kal Brdipevev adixws. 

14 "Ore pev ody ouK eorw ovTE €vOS TWOS yévous 
apwprowevou y pyTopeKn, aAAa xabdmep » d.a- 
Aekruxn, Kal OTL XpnoUWLOS, pavepov, Kal Ore ov 
TO Tretoat épyov avis, aAAa TO ely 74 Umdpxovra. 
mBava mept exactov, Kabamep Kal ev rats adAas 
TEXVaLsS TAGAaLS* OVE yap laTp_KHS TO DytG TroLvAoaL, 
aAva péxpe od evOexeTaL, pexpt TOVTOV mpoayayety 

EoTL yap Kal Tovs dduvarous peraaBeiv dytelas 
Gps Deparredoau Kahds. TMpos d€ TOUTOLS OTL THS 
aurhs 76 Te mUBavov Kat TO Pawopevov Weiv miBavov, 
womrep Kal emt THS SiadextiKhs avdAdAoytopov Te Kal 
dawopevov oavdAdoytopev. 6 yap codioTiKos ovK 
g The early sophistical definition was “the art of per- 


suasion.””’ 
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments, if another 
makes an unfair use ofthem. Rhetoric and Dialectic 
alone of all the arts prove opposites ; for both are 
equally concerned with them. However, it is not 
the same with the subject” matter, but, generally 
speaking, that which is true and better is naturally 
always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. 


Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered — 


disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the 
help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man 
than that of the body. If it is argued that one 
who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech 
may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies 
equally to all good things except virtue, and above 
all to those things which are most useful, such as 
strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, 
rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, 


wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm. ° 


It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with 
any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, 
[is of general application] ; also, that it is useful ; 
and further, that its fnchan is not so much to 
persuade, as to find out in each case the existing 


means of persuasion.? The same holds good in re- 


spect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not 
the function of medicine to restore a patient to 
health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; 
for even those whose recovery is impossible may be 
properly treated. Itis further evident that it belongs 
to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means 
of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to dis- 


cover the real and apparent syllogism. For what' 
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ev TH Ouvaper arr’ ev rH Mpoarpecet mrAnv evrad0a 
peev EoTat O pee Kara THY € ETLOTILNV O bé Kara THY 
mpoaipeow pyrwp, éKet dé copoTns pe Kara THY 
mpoaipeow, Ovahexrixds d€ od KaTA THY Tmpoatpeoty 
aAAa Kara. THY Svvapuy. 

Tlepi de avris 750 THs ueOddov TreipuseDa. Aéyew, 
mas TE Kal eK TIVwY Suvngopeba Tuyydvew TOV 
TPOKEL{LEvany . mah ouv olov ef UTapyhs opiad- 
pevou abrny Tis €ort, Aéywpev TO. Aoura.. 

2. "Eorw 57 pnropixy dvvapius mept ExaoTov Tov 
Bewpnoar ro évdexdpuevov mlavov. todto yap 
ovdemuds érépas eort TEXYNS epyov: Tav yap adAwy 
exdory mept TO obrh DrroKetjLevov €ore SdacKahixn 
Kal i mevoTiKy, olov larpuKn Tept vytewov Kal vooepav 
Kal VEewpeTpia TEpt Ta ovpBeBnxora 7.0 Tots 
peyeDeor Kal dpOunrixn mepl d,prOwov, Opotws de 
Kal at Aovrral TOv TEXvav Kal emLaTn UAV" n Oe 
pyTopLKy TrEpt TOD dobEvTos ws elmety SoKe? OVvVacbat 
Bewpety To mBavev. 616 Kai papev abrhy ov mepi 
TL yévos ld.ov apwptopevov EXEL TO TEXVLKOY. 

2 Tdy 6 riorewy ai wev dreyvol eiow ai 0” évrexvot. 
arexva de Aéyw doa py Ov Hudv wemdptatat adda 
mpoumhpxer, olov papTupes Bacavor avy ee ea Kal 
doa. Trovatra, evrexva dé doa dia TAS. peOddov Kat bi" 
nov KataokevacOAvar duvatov. wore det TOUTWY 
Tots ev xpnoacbas Ta dé edpetv. 

¢ The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, 
the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, 
the dialectician has the power or faculty of making use of 
them when he pleases ; when he does so deliberately, he is 
called a sophist. In Rhetoric, this distinction does not exist; 


he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false 
ones, are both known as rhetoricians. 
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makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral 
purpose. But there is a difference: in Rhetoric, one 
who acts in accordance with sound argument, and 
‘one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are 
both called rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the 
moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialec- 


} 
\ 
{ 
| 


tician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral 


purpose but on the faculty.* 

Let us now endeavour to treat of the method 
itself, to see how and by what means we shall be 
able to attain our objects. And so let us as it were 
start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass 
on to the remainder of the subject. 

2. Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of persuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever. This is thé 
function of no other of the arts, each of which is 
able to instruct and persuade in-its own special 
subject ; thus, medicine deals with health and sick- 
ness, geometry with the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the 
other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, 
appears to be_able to discover the means of per- 


suasion in reference to any given subject. That is / 
why we say that as an art its rules are not ee / 


to any particular definite class of things. 

As for proofs, some are artificial, others inartificial. 
By the latter I understand all those which have not 
been furnished by ourselves but were already in ex- 
istence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and 
the like ; by the former, all that can be constructed 
by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have 
only to make use of the latter, whereas we must 
invent the former. 
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3 Tar dé da tod Adyou mopilouévwwy trictewv Tpia 

1356 a tO bd / e A } > > a a 4 

€l07 EOTLVY’ al ev yap elo ev T@ HUE TOU A€yovTos, 
e A > aA A > A A f ig A b) 
at d€ €v TH TOV axpoaTny diabetvai mus, ai de ev. 
b) A A / & A 4 ba] , 

atta TH oyw, Sta Tod Sexvivar H daivecBar 

Serkvuvar. 

4 Ata péev ody tod WBous, Stay otTw AexOH 6 AOyos 
wore afidmuorov movhoat tov €yovTa’ Tots yap 
emeikéor motevouev paGAdov Kat OGrrov, mepi 

? A e A ) e A A b) A 4. 
mavTwy ev amdd@s, ev ois b€ TO axpiPes uy EoTLW 
aAra TO apdido€eiv, Kat mavreAds. Set 5é Kal 

~ / A A 4 > A A A \ 
totro ovpBaivew da tov Adyov, addAa pn Sia TO 
/ 4 > A , b) 
mpodedofaabat mowv Tia elvat Tov A€yovTa* ov 
yap Womep evioe THY TexvodoyovvTwY TLUéaaw év 
TH TEXVN Kal THY emLEetKeray TOD A€yovTOS ws oddEV 
V4 A A / > A \ e 
cupBadropevynv mpos To miBavev, adda axedov ws 

b A ? 4 , A A A 

5 cimeiy Kupwwrarny exer mlorw To HOos. dia de 
T@V aKpoaTa@v, oTav els 7aos U0 Tov Adyou mpo- 

“A } , 
aydouw: od yap ouotws amrodtdopev Tas Kpicets Av- 
movpevor Kal yaipovTes 7 dirodvTEs Kal pLcodVTES' 
mpos 6 Kat ovov mreipadaba dayev mpayparevedbar 
A aA A 
Tovs viv TexvoroyobvTas. (mEept prev ovv ToUTWY 
dnAwOyjoerar Kal’ Exaorov, 6Tav Tept THY TAabay 

, A A ~ ? ? @ 

6 Adéywpuev:) dia S€ tav Adywv morTEvovaw, STav 
>] A “a , 4 > A A «o 
adnbés 7 hawopevov SetEwpev ex TAV Tepl Exacta 
mavav. 

7 ?Emel 8 ai rioters ba TovTwy eiai, davepov dru 
tavtas éott AaBetv Tod avdAAoyicacba duvayevov 

A A A 4 
Kal ToD Dewpnoa wept Ta HON Kat Tas apeTas Kal 
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three 
kinds. The first depends upon the moral character 
of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer | 
into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the 
speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove. 

The orator persuades by moral character when his 
speech is delivered in such a manner as to render 
him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in 
a greater degree and more readily in persons of 
worth in regard to everything in general, but where 
there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, 
our confidence is absolute. .But this confidence must 
be due to the speech itself, not to any preconceived 
idea of the speaker’s character; for it is not the 
case, as some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down 
in their “ Art,” that the worth-of-the orator in no 
way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the 
contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the 
most effective means of proof. The orator persuades | 
by means of his hearers, when they are roused to 
emotion by his speech; for the judgements we 
deliver are not the same when we are influenced by 
joy or sorrow, love or hate; and it is to this alone 
that, as we have said, the present-day writers of 
treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We 
will discuss these matters in detail when we come to 
speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is pro- 
duced by the speech itself, when-_we establish the 
true or apparently true from the means of persuasion 
applicable to each individual subject. 
| Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it 
is evident that, to be. able_to grasp them, a man 
must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying 
characters and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions 
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Tpitov Tod Tepi TA TAO, TL TE ExaoTOV éaTL THY 
maddy Kat motdv TL, Kal ex Tivwy eyyiveTat Kal TOS. 
woTe oupPaiver THY pyTopiKyVv oloy Tapadves Tt 
THs Starexrixhs elvat Kal THs wept Ta HON Tpay- 
paretas, nv Sixardv éatt mpocayopevew TroAuTiKNHY. 
510 Kat brodveTat UTS TO OXHA TO THS TOALTUKAS 7 
PYTOpiKY Kal ol avTimrovovpevoe TavTNS Ta pev OU 
dmraWevotay Ta 0€ OL ddaovetay TO, dé Kal Ou aAAas 
airias dvOpwmucas” €or. yap pdprov Te THs Ouadex- 
TUCAS Kal opoiwua, Kabatrep Kal a dpxoprevor elrropiev: 
rept ovdevos yap db prapevou ovdeTepa avr ay earl 
emLOTHEN, TOS EXEL; ara Ouvdjets Twes ToD 
Toptoat Aoyous. qTept [ev OvV TIS Suvdpews avuTayv, 
Kat m@s €xovot mpdos adAndAas, etpytar oyeSov 
ikavas. 
s Tay dé bud too derkvivat 7 paivecdar Serxvivat, 
Kadamep Kal ev Tots OvadexriKots TO Lev eTTAYWYT, 
1356 b éoTt TO be cuMoytapos TO Oe Pawopevos auMoyt- 
opos, Kat evradla dpoiws EXEL’ EOTL yap TO fev 
Tapadeypa € eTmaywyn, TO 5° evOvpnpia avddoyop.os, 
[ro dé paw opevov evOvpnua ouvopevos ouMoyt- 
opos]. Kad@d 8 evOvpnua pev pyTopiKov ava- 
Aoyiopov, mapadevypia dé emaywyny PYTOpLKHP. 
mavres dé Tas mioTers TovotvTa dia TOD OevKvuva 
7 Tapadelypara déyovTes 7 7 evOupmpara, Kal Tapa 
Tatra ovddey TwWS* WoT eElmep Kal OAws avayKy 7 


1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(first letter to Ammuaeus, Vi.). 


oe 


* Rhetoric, as dealing with human actions, characters, 
virtues, and emotions, is closely connected with Politics, 
which includes Ethics. The two latter treat of the same 
subject from a different point of view. Both deal with 
happiness and virtue, but the object of Politics is, by com- 
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and 
the manner in which it is produced. Thus it appears 
that Rhetoric is as_it.were an offshoot of Dialectic 


it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, 
and partly from other human weaknesses, do the 
same. For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a 
sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neither 
of them is a science that deals with the nature of 
any definite subject, but they are merely faculties 
of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly 
enough about the faculties of these arts and their 
mutual relations. 

But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, 
just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, 
induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the 
same is the case in Rhetoric; for the example is 
induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the 
apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Ac- 
cordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, 
and an example rhetorical induction. Now all 
orators produce belief by employing as proofs either 
examples or enthymemes and nothing else ; so that 
if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any 


parison of the different forms of States to find the one in 
which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an 
important factor in the training and education of the individual 
citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be 
described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical 
rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to 
Dialectic see Glossary. 
> Or, ‘‘ slips into he garb of’? (Jebb). Probably a stage 
metaphor. 
19 
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ovMoyilopevov 7 7 emdyovra SEerKvUVaL O oT.oby (OfAov 
8 ey TOUTO eK TOV dvadurucay), dvayKatov 
exdrepov adray EKATEPW TOUTWY TO auro elvat. 

97ts 8° éori duadopa Tapadelyaros Kal evOupn - 
pLaros, pavepov €K Tay TomKay: exe yap rept 
ovAdoytopod Kal éeTaywyhs elpnTrat mpoTEpov, OTL 
TO pev TO ett TOAADY Kat opoiwy Seixvvobar ort 
oUTWS EXEL Exel poev eTraywyn ecotw evratba dé 
Tapaderypa, TO O€ TWAY dVTWY ETEpov Tt dia Tatra 
oupBatver Tapa Tatra TH Tabra elvat, 7 Kabddov 7 
ws éml TO OAV, Exel ev GvAAoytopos evraila dé 
evOUunua Kadetran. 

10 Pavepor &° 6Tt Kal exdrepov Exel dya.bov TO €lO0S 
Tis pyTopikhs: Kkabdmep yap Kat ev Tots peBoducots 
ElpnTar, Kal ev TOUTOLS Opotws exer elot yap at pev 
TapaderypaTrwoders pnTopetar at dé evOuunpartixat, 
KaL PHTOpPES OpolUds OL péev TrapaderypaTwMdets Ot SE 
évOuuynpatiucot. mBavol pev ody oby Frrov ot 

dyo. of dia THY Tapaderypatwv, JDopvBodvrar de 

ll paMov ot evOuunpariiot. Thy © airtay avTav, Kat 
ms EKOTEPY Xpnoreor, Epoupev voTepov: viv de 
rept adr av TOUT WY pGAXov Siopiowpev xabapas. 

"Emel yap 76 mBavov twit mavov €ore, Kal TO 


@ Anal. Priora, ii. 23; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1. 

» That is, enthymeme and example must be the same as 
syllogism and induction. 

¢ ‘rom the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction 
(i. 12). No particular passage, however, explains the 
difference here mentioned. 

@¢ The employment of syllogism and induction, 7d eldos 
THS pyroperys being taken as simply=% fJyropexy. Another 
rendering is: “‘ that each kind of Rhetoric (that which de- 
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— 
and that this is so is clear from the Analytics —each 
of the two former must be identical with each of the 
two latter.2 The difference between example and 
enthymeme is evident from the Topics,* where, in 
discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously 
been said that the proof from a number of particular 
cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic 
induction, in Rhetoric example ; but when, certain 
things being posited, something different results by 
reason of them, alongside of them, from their being 
true, cither universally or in most cases, such a 
conclusion in Dialectic is called a syllogism, in 
Rhetoric an enthymeme. 

It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these ad- 
vantages ¢—for what has been said in the Methodica ° 
holds good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches 
are sometimes characterized by examples and some- 
times by enthymemes, and orators themselves may 
be similarly distinguished by their fondness for one 
or the other. Now arguments that. depend_on ex- 


amples are not less calculated to persuade, but those. 


which depend upon enthymemes meet with greater 


approval. Their origin and the way in which each ° 


should “be used will be discussed later’; for the 
moment let us define more clearly these proofs 
themselves. 


Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in 


pends upon example or upon enthymeme) enjoys some 
special advantage.” 

¢ A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes Laértius in his 
Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have 
dealt with some branch of Logic. 

f ji. 20-24. 
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\ +i € ? 3 ¢ A 4 A A \ 
peev evOds darapxee du adTo mufavoy Kat mLGTOY TO 
Q ras } a A 4 t) / A 
dé 7 Seixvvcbar Soxety dia TowvTwv, oddepia Se 
Téxvn oKomel TO Kal” ExaoTov, olov n iaTpiKy TE 
LwKpdter TO vyrewdy éorw 7) KadiXia, adda ti To 
ToLpoe H TOis TOLoiade (TOTO EV yap EVTEXVOY, TO 
dé Kal” Exacrov ameipov Kal obK EmLOTHTOV), OVE 
¢€ € \ 4 > @ ” i 
th pytopikyn To Kal” Exaocrov evdoov Pewpyaet, 
e / “ ¢ , > A A A 
otov Lwpare: 7» “Immia, adda Tro Tototcde, Kal- 
la \ € la A A) > , , 
amep Kat 9 SvarextTiKyH. Kal yap exewn ovdAdoyi- 
Cerat ovx &€ dy etuyev (paiveror yap arra Kal tots 
13572 TapaAynpodow), add’ Eexeivyn pev ex TaY Adyou 
, € A ¢ A > A # ? 
deopevwy, 7 Sé€ pyropiKy ek THY 7dn BovdAcveoOar 
elwOdrwv. 
” \ A&W: > A 4 ? A 
12 “Hore b€ 70 epyov avris mept Te TovovTwy Trept 
4 a 
adv Bovrevopeba Kai Téxvas en Exomev, Kal év Tots 
TolovTois akpoatais ot od dvvaytar dia mroAAdv 
cuvopay ovd€ AoyilecOat mroppwhev. Bovdrevducba 
dé wept Tov dawopevwy evdexecOar dudorépws 
wv A \ A ¥ , ” ” / ba! 
éxew* mept yap THY advydtwv ddAws 7 yeveobar 
” “n ? A , @? € 
escolar 7 exe ovdeis Bovreverar ovTws tbroAap- 
13 Bavwy: ovdev yap mdAréov. evdéxerar S€ ovdAdoyi- 
Ceca Kai ovvayew Ta pev ek ovdAderoyioperwy 
4 A 5” ? 3 Ar 4 A / A 
mpotepov, Ta 0 €€ aovdAdoytoTwr pev Seopevewy Se 
lo A \ A > ¥ > , A 
avddoyiop.0d Sia TO gH Elva evdoEa. avdyxn bé 
ToUTwy TO pev pun elvar everraxorovOntoy bia TO 


@ Or, ‘‘ by persons who are so ”’ (Jebb). 

> Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and im- 
probable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is 
able to understand them. 
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and con- 
vincing either at once and in and by itself, or because 
it appears to be proved by propositions that are 
convincing * ; further, no art has the particular in 
view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates 
or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of 
persons (for this is a matter that comes within the 
province of an art, whereas the particular is infinite 
and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; 
similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what 
seems probable in each individual case, for instance 
to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable 
to this or that class of persons. It is the same with 
Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any 
random premises—for even madmen have some 
fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which 
demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from 
those which are common subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with 
things about which we deliberate, but for which we 
have no systematic rules; and in the presence of 
such hearers as are unable to take a general view of 
many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argu- 
ment. But we only deliberate about things which 
seem to admit of issuing in two ways; as for those 
things which cannot in the past, present, or future 
be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he 
supposes that they are such; for nothing would be 
gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions 
and inferences partly from what has been previously 
demonstrated syllogistically, partly from what has 
not, which however needs demonstration, because it 
is not probable.” The first of these methods is 
necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for 
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pAKos (0 yap KpuTns UmroKelrat elvar amAods), Ta 
dé en mufava dud TO pn e€ opohoyoupevay Elva 
pend evdofuv WoT dvarykatov TO TE evOvpnpa 
elvat Kal TO Tapdderypa TrEpl TOV evOEXoLEVWY WS 
Ta moNa, exew Kat dAAws, TO pev Tra.padery|.o, 
eraywynv to 8 évOdunua ovMoytopor, Kat ef 
oAtyew Te Kal mroha.xs earrovay 7 ef av O 
mp@tos ovAd\oytopos: eay yap Te TOUTWY yvwpt- 
pov, ovee bei Aéyew’ avTos yap TodTO mpootiOnow 
6 akpoat7s. obov ore Apres otedavitny ayava 
veviknkev, ixavov elmeiy Ore "Odvpma vevinnKey’ 
TO 0 OTL orepavitns TO, ‘Odduma, ovoe Set mpoo- 
Deivas: yeyv@oxovot yap. TayTEs. 

14 Enet 8 eoTly ortya pev Tov dvayKateoy e& & av ot 
pyropixol ovdAoytopol eiat (Ta yap moAra sept av 
aul Kpigets Kal at oxewbers, evOexXeTau Kat aAdws 
exe" Tepe av pe yap mpdrroust, Bovrevovra 
Kat oxomobat, Ta, dé TMparropeva, TAVvTO TOLOUTOU 
VEVOUS €oTt, Kal ovdev Os eros elev €€ dvayKns 
ToUTWwV), TA O° Ws emt TO Todd ovpBatvovra Kal 
EVOEXOEVO. ex TOLOUT WY dvayKn eTEpunv ovdoyi- 
CeoBau, 7a 5” dvayKato, €€ avaykaiwy (djAov oe 
Hiv Kal TOUTO €K TOV dvadurix ay) , Pavepov Ort 
ef Ov Ta evOupynuata Aéyeras, 70, pev avayKata 
éorae, Ta 0€ mAcioTa ws emt TO mond. Aéyerau 
yap évOupnuatra é€ eixdrwv Kal onpetwv, woTeE 


4 pros: the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure. 

> Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated 
for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played 
a considerable part in political and naval affairs in support 
of the Spartans (412-407 B.c.), whom he afterwards offended, 
and by whom he is said to have been put to death. 

¢ Anal. Priora, i. 8, 13-14. 
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person; the 
second will obtain little credence, because it does 
not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. 
The necessary result then is that the enthymeme 
and the example are concerned with things which 
may, generally speaking, be other than they are, 
the example being a kind of induction and the 
enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from 
few premises, often from fewer than the regular @ 
syllogism ; for if any one of these is well known, 
there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can 
add it himself. For instance, to prove that Dorieus ® 
was the victor in a contest at which the prize was 
a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory 
at the Olympic games ; there is no need to add that 
the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for every- 
body knows it. ) 

But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical 
syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which 
we judge and examine can be other than they are, 
human actions, which are the subject of our delibera- 
tion and examination, being all of such a character 
and, generally speaking, none of them necessary ; 
since, further, facts which only generally happen or 
are merely possible can only be demonstrated by 
other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by 
necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear 
from the Analytics °), it is evident that the materials 
from which enthymemes are derived will be some- 
times necessary, but for the most part only generally 
true; and these materials being probabilities and 
signs, it follows that these two elements must corre- 
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dvdyrn TOUTWY exdrepov EKaTEpyp TavTo Elva. 
15 TO prev yap eiKkos eotw ws emt To TOAD yivopevor, 
oux dmdas d€, Kabazrep opiCovrat TIES, aAAa TO 
mrept TO. evdexojueva. dMus € EXEL, OUTWS éXov mpos 
1857b €xelvo pos O ElKds, ws TO KaOdAOU m™pos TO KaTO. 
16 [u€pos” Tay € onpeiwy TO [Lev OUTWS exel ws TOV 
Kal’ exaorov TU mpOs TO Kalodou, TO be ws TOV 
xaorou Tt pos TO kara HLEépos. TOUTUY d€ TO 
pev dvayKatov TEKLTPLOV, TO O€ wn dvayKatov 
17 dvasvey.dv EOTL Kara THY tadopayv. avayKata pev 
oty Adyw && dv yiverar avddoytopds, S10 Kai 
TEK UN pLOV TO Towbrov Tay onetaw éoriv: orav 
yap pn evdexecOau otewvrar Adcar TO AexGev, TOTE 
épew olovrar TEKULMpLOV ws Oedevypevov K Kab meme 
paopevor- TO yap TéeKpLap Kal Tépas TadToV EaTt 
KaTa THY dpxacay yA@rrav. 
ig “Kort bé TOY onpetwy TO pLev ws To Kal” éxa- 
GTOV pos TO xaohov @ode, olov et tis elrrevev 
onpeetov | elvat 6 ore ot cogol dixatot, Lwparns yap 
copes nv Kab Sixavos. TOOTO pe ovv onpetdov 
€ott, AvToy (be, Kay dAnbes i) TO elpnuevov? acvA- 
Adyrorov yap. TO b€, olov et TLS elrrevev onpetov 
ore vooel, TMUPETTEL yap,  Téroxev ott yada € EXEL, 
dvayraioy. Omep Tov onueiwy TEKLNPLOV fLOVoOY 
eorty: jovov yap, av dAnbés %, ddurov €or. TO 
b€ us TO xaodov mpos TO KaTG Hépos ExXov, olov 
ct TUS ElmEelev, OTL mrupeTret, onpetov elvan, TUKVOV 
yap avamvel. AvTov dé Kat TobTO, Kav aAnbes 7: 
° That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general 
and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct ; 
only the 7exuypa correspond to the necessary pro ositions, 
the other signs and the probabilities to the general or con- 
tingent propositions. 
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spond to these two kinds of propositions, each to 
each. For that which is probable is that which 
generally happens, not however unreservedly, as 
some define it, but that which is concerned with 
things that may be other than they are, being so 
related to that in regard to which it is probable as 
the universal to the particular. As to signs, some 
are related as the particular to the universal, others 
as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs 
are called tekméria ; those which are not necessary 
have no distinguishing name. I call those necessary 
signs from which a logical syllogism can be con- 
structed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmérion ; 
for when people think that their arguments are 
irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward 
a tekmérion, something as it were proved and con- 
cluded; for in the old language tekmar and peras 
have the same meaning (limit, conclusion). 

Among signs, some are related as the particular 
to the universal; for instance, if one were to say 
that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both 
wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though 
the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, 
because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. 
But if one were to say that it is‘a sign that a man is 
ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had _. 
a ‘child because she has milk, this is a necessary” 
sign. This alone among signs is a tekmérion; for 
only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument 
irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal 
to the particular, for instance, if one were to say 
that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because 
he breathes hard; but even if the fact be true, this 
argument also can be refuted, for it is possible for 
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evdexerat yap KaL pn muperrovTa mMVEVOTLEY Th 
pev oby elKOs €oTL Kat Tt onpetov Kal TEKULHpLOY, 
Kal TL dtapepovow, elpnTa pev Kal viv: * waddov dé 

avep&s Kal TeEpt ToUTW, Kat Oa TW’ aitiay Td 
pev aovrAdoyioTa eat. Ta Se ovMedoyropeva, ev 
Tots avadutiKols Oucbprorat mepl avraiv. 

Tapdderypa dé 6 ore pev éorw eTmayuryy) Kal Trept 
moto, eTaywyyh, elpyrar. éore d€ oUTE as pLépos 
mpos dAov ov0’ ws dAov ™mpos j.€pos ou! ws dXov 
mpos odoy, aAN’ as }€pos mpos HEpos, Opovov ™pos 
GpLovov, OTav apdw pwev 7 v b7o TO avTo Yyévos, yvw- 
pyscirepov Oe Oarepov 1% Barépov, mapddevypd 
€oTw. otov Ore emPovdever tupavvide Avovdaros 
aitav Thy dudAakhv: kal yap Ilevoiorpatos mpotepov 
emBovevw TEL pudany Kal AaB eTupav- 
VEvOE, Kat Mcayévys ev Meydpous- Kat aAdou d6aous 
ioaat, Tapaoderypa mavres yiyvovray Too Avovucion, 
dv ovK toaci mw el dia TObTO airel. mavTa Se 
ratra tno TO avto Kabddov, Ste 6 éemBovAedwv 
Tupavvids pvdakny aire’. 

"EE wv pee ov Aéyovrar at doxodaat elvar mloreus 
GMOSElKTLKAL, elpyrar. Tay dé evOuunudateav peyt- 
OTN dvagopa Kal wahoo, AeAnbvia oxedov mavtas 
€oTl nmep Kat mept THY dtadeKTiKHY p4e00dov THY 
ovMoyropay: TO pev yap adr ay €OTl KATA THY 
pryTopiKyy Womep Kal Kara THV Sradexruxny p<Bodov 
T@v ovMoyropav, TO b€ Kat dA\as TEXVaS Kal 
duvdpes, Tas pev ovoas tas 8 ovmw Kat- 
etAnupevas: 510 Kal AavOdvovait te, Kat paXXov 
GnTomevot KaTa TpOTrov peTaPaivovow e€ adTay. 


@ Anal. Priora, ii. 27. 
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We 
have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, 
and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; 
in the Analytics * we have defined them more clearly 
and stated why some of them can be converted into 
logical syllogisms, while others cannot. 

We have said that example is a kind of induction 
and with what kind of material it deals by way of 
induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, 
nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another 
whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both 
come under the same genus, but one of them is better 
known than the other. For example, to prove that 
Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for 
a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before 
him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and 
when they obtained what they asked for made them- 
selves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may 
serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, 
however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yet 
know. All these examples are contained under the 
same universal proposition, that one who is aiming 
at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard. 

We have now stated the materials of proofs which 
are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great 
difference between enthymemes has escaped the 
notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in 
the dialectical method of syllogisms. I’or some of 
them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to 
Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some 
already existing and others not yet established. 
Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the 
speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, 
the more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and 
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paAAov b€ cadés Eorat TO Aeyopevov bua TrAELOvwY 
pnbev. 

Aéyw yap dtadexrtKovs Te Kal pyTopiKovs avA- 
oyicpovs elvat mept wy tovs Tdmouvs Aé€yopev: 
obrot 8° eloly of Kowh epi Sixaiwy Kat dvoicdv 
Kat trept ToAuriK@v Kal trept moAA@y SiadepovTwy 
eidet, olov 06 tod pGddov Kal Hrrov rémos* ovdev 
yap paddov €orat ex tovtov ovAdoyicacba 7 
evOuunua eimety mept dixaiwy 7 puvoix@y 7 Tept 
OTovotv: Kalro. Tatra elder diadéper. itdia de 
doa €k THv mept exaorov eldos Kal yévos mpoTda- 
cewy eoTw, olov mept duvowdv elot mporaceis && 
wv ovre evOdpunpua ovre ovdAdoyiopos eoTe mEept TOV 
nOuav, Kal mept rovTwy ddAAa e& wv odK Eorat 
mept TOV proxy: opotws 5é Tobr’ exer emt TAavTwY. 
KAKEVa [LEV OV TOLHOEL TrEpt OddEY yevOS Eudpova* 
qept ovdey yap vmoKeElpLevov eorwy" Taira dé, dow 
Tis av BéXrwov exheynra TaS MpoTaoels, Mijoet 
Tomoas aAny ETLOT TLV THs Siahenrexts Kal 
pyTopits: a yap evTUXN dpxais, ovKert Ouaden- 
TURD ovde pyTopucn aan’ exe EOTAL HS EXEL Tas 
apyas. e€oTe d€ Ta TAciora TaV evOupnpaTwy EK 
TovTwy Tov elddv Aeyoweva TOV KaTA pEepos Kal 
idiwy, ex d€ THY Kowdv éeAdtTw. Kaldmep obdv 
Kal ev Tots TomiKois, Kat evradla diaiperéov Tay 
evOupnpaTrwv Ta TE €ldy Kal TOdS TOTOUS E€ WV 


¢ The common topics do not deal with particular subject 
matter, as the specific topics do. In making use of the latter, 
the ‘*better’’ (that is, in regard to a special science) the 
propositions chosen by a man, the more he will without 
knowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and 
become a professor of that special science whose first principles 
he has hit upon. 
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at 
greater length. a 

I mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms | 
those which are concerned with what we call “‘ topics,”’ 
which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, 
and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as 
the topic of the more or less, which will furnish 
syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, 
Physics, or any other science whatever, although 
these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the 
other hand are derived from propositions which are 
peculiar to each species or genus of things; there 
are, for example, propositions about Physics which 
can furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about 
Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with 
Ethics which will be useless for furnishing conclusions 
about Physics ; and the same holds good in all cases. 
The first kind of topics will not make a man practically 
wise about any particular class of things, because_ 
they do not deal-with any particular subject matter ; 
but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in 
his choice of propositions, the more he will uncon- 
sciously produce a science quite different from 
Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon 
first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has 
arrived at. Most enthymemes are constructed from 
these specific topics, which are called particular and 
special, fewer from those that are common or uni- 
versal. As then we have done in the Topics,” so 
here we must distinguish the specific and universal 
topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed. 


> Sophisticc Elenchi (Fellacies), 9. This treatise is really 
the ninth and concluding part of the Topics. o 
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Annréov. Aéyw & etdn wéev Tas Kal? Exaorov yévos 
idias mpotdces, Tomovs Sé Tovs KoWWOUS 6Loiws 
TAVTWV. TIPOTEPOV ov elmrevptev mepl TOY Eloy 
mpa@rov dé AdBupev Ta yevn THs pyTopiKhs, OmTws 
dueAduevote TOGA éo7t, rept TovTwy xwpis ap- 
Bévemev TO orouxeta Kal Tas Tmporacels. 

3. "Hore O€ THS pyTopiKtjs eldn Tpia TOV apiOov" 
Tooobrot yap Kal ob aKpoarat Tv Abyoov | or 
dpxovow ovTes. avyKerTaL prev yap eK TpL@V Oo 
Aoyos, ek Te TOD AéyovTos Kal Tepi ov A€yer Kat 

1358 b mpos Ov, Kal TO TéAOS TpOs TobTOoV E€oTL, Aeyw dé 
2 TOV aK poaryy. dvdynn dé TOV aKpoaTHy 7 Dewpov 
elvau 7) KpUTay; KpiTnv d€ 7 7) T@v yeyernpevev 7) nH TOV 
pedAdvtwy. €oTt 6 Oo yey mept Tay peMovrw 
Kpivwy otov éxxAnovaorys, 6 Sé wept TOV yeyevn- 
pevav olov 6 duKaoTHS, 6 5é TEpl THS SuvapLEWwS O 
3 Jewpos’ war é&& avayKxns av ein Tpia yevn TeV 
Adywv TOV pyntropikdv, ovpPovdreutixov, SixaviKor, 
€TrLOELKTLKOV. 

LuuBovdArs 5é 76 prev mpoTpotn TO dé aTroTpOTN* 
del yap Kal of tdia cupBovdAevovTes Kal of KoWH On- 
Leyyopobvres TovTwv Barepov mrovovaw. dikns de 
TO pev KaTnyopta To 8 dmoroyia ToUTwWY yap 
omoTEepovoby movety avayKn TOUS dudioBnrobdyras. 
ETLOELKTLKOD be 70 peev emalvos TO de poyos. 

4 Xpovor b€ exdotov TovTwv ciot TH prev cupPov- 
AevovTt 6 péAAwy (rept yap TaY e€oopLevwy cupBov- 


et 


& Propositions (or premises), the name given to the two first 
statements in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn: 
All men are mortal (major premise); Socrates is a man 
(minor premise) ; therefore Socrat:s is mortal. 

> All three kinds of hearers are regarded as judges (the 
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar 
to each class of things, by universal those common 
to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific 
topics, but before doing so let us ascertain the 
different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having deter- 
mined their number, we may separately ascertain 
their elements and propositions.¢ 

38. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, 
corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For 
every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, 
the subject of which he treats, and the person to 
whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom 
the end or object of the speech refers. Now the 
hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator 
or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of 
things to come.? For instance, a member of the 
general assembly is a judge of things to come ; the 
dicast, of things past; the mere spectator, of the 
ability of the speaker. Therefore there are neces- 
sarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic. 

The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dis- 
suasive ; for both those who give advice in private 
and those who speak in the assembly invariably 
either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either © 
accusatory or defensive ; for litigants must neces- 
sarily either accuse or defend. The epideictic kind 
has for its subject praise or blame. 

Further, to each of these a special time is appro- 
priate: to the deliberative the future,’ for the 


mere spectator as a “‘ critic ’’), although strictly xpcr7js should 
be limited to the law courts. 

* In i. 6. 1 and 8. 7 the present is also mentioned as a 
time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric. 
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4 av , vA 3 vA a A 
Never  TMpoTpéeTmwv 7 amoTpéTWY), TH Sé SiKa- 
Copevm 0 yevouevos (mept yap Tv meTpayyevwy 
> A e \ A e A > a a b) 
del O prey KaTynyopet 6 dé amodoyeira), TH 8 
ETLOELKTLK® KUPLWTATOS Mev 6 TTAapwY' KaTa yap 
Ta UTapxovTa emawotow 7H Wéyovot mavTES, TpoC- 
xpa@vrar dé moAAdKis Kal Ta ‘yevopeva avapivyo- 
KovTes Kal Ta peAAovTa mpoetKalovTes. 
4 A e / ¢ 4 / ? A 
5 TéAos b€ éexaorois TovTwy eTEepdv éoTt, Kal 
Tptolv odo. Tpia, TH prev ovpBovrevovT. TO oUp- 
? \ / iY A A / ¢ 
dépov Kat PAaPepov’ 0 pev yap mpoTpétwy as 
4 / e \ > , e A 
BéArvov cupPovdcver, 0 d€ amoTpeTmwv ws yelpov 
3 4 \ > wv A A 
dmotpéemet, TA 5 adda pos TodbTO cuprapadap- 
4 av , A td “A \ ad! > / A 
Bave., 7) dikatov 7 adckov, 7 Kaddov 7 aicxypdv: Tots 
A , A , A \ ” \ 5 
dé duxalopevors to Sixatov Kal TO adiKov, Ta 8 
M” ‘ Km >| 4 A A A 
aAAa Kai odrot cupptrapadapPavovor mpos TabTa: Tots 
ry ey A ‘ V4 A A A A > / 
5° émawotdor kal peyovot To KaAov Kal TO aloxpov, 
\ > M \ Ka A A > , 
Ta 8 dXdXa Kal otro. mpos Tatra émavadépovow. 
A > 7f Q > , e , 4 A 
6 onuetov 5° Ort TO elpnuevoy eExdoros TéXos: TeEpl 
\ 4 aA # > + b) ”~ > / 
pev yap Tav aAdwy eviote odK av augroPynryoater, 
PN e , ¢ 2 / n ¢ >. »” 
olov 6 dixalopevos ws ob yéeyovev 7 ws ovK EBAa- 
@ > 2 ~ b) 4 > A € / 
wev OTe 8° adiKel, oddé mor ay opodoynoeter 
sO \ vv 20 OL € / de \ € 
obdev yap av ede. dixns. opolws dé Kal ot oup- 
? A \ wv / oh e 
BovAevovres Ta prev aAAa zroAAdKis mpolevTat, vs 
dé dovpudopa ovpPovdredvovow 7 am’ wderipwv 
> ? > ba) e r Ie e > > 
amoTpémovow ovK av opodroyyjaaev: ws 8 ovK 
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always 
advises about things to come; to the forensic the 
past, for it is always in reference to things done that 
one party accuses and the other defends; to the 
epideictic most appropriately the present, for it is | 
the existing condition of things that all those who | 
praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, 
however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves 
of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or 
of the future by way of anticipating it. 

Each of the three kinds has a different special] end, 
and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there 
are three special ends. The end of the deliberative 
speaker is the expedient or harmful; for he who 
exhorts recommends a course of action as better, 
and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; 
all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, 
honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in 
reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker 
is the just or the unjust ; in this case also all other 
considerations are included as accessory. The end 
of those who praise or blame is the honourable and 
disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considera- 
tions to these. A sign that what I have stated is 
the end which each has in view is the fact that 
sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the 
other points. For example, a man on trial does not 
always deny that an act has been committed or 
damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit 
that the act is unjust; for otherwise a trial would 
be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, 
although he often sacrifices everything else, will 
never admit that he is recommending what is inex- 
pedient or is dissuading from what is useful; but 
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@ The omission of ovx before dédicov has been suggested. 
The sense would then be: “ As to the injustice of enslaving 
. . » he is quite indifferent.” There is no doubt a reference 
to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the 
island of Melos (416 s.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thue. y. 84-116). The 
Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, which they said was only possible between equal 

owers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that 
ad to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the 
enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they 
have done no harm, is not an act of injustice. 
Similarly, those who praise or blame do not con- 
sider whether a man has done what is expedient or 
harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise 
that, disregarding his own interest, he performed 
some deed of honour. For example, they praise 
Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade 
Patroclus,® knowing that he was fated to die, although 
he might have lived. To him such a death was more 
honourable, although life was more expedient. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
orator must first have in readiness the propositions 
on these three subjects.°. Now, necessary signs, 
probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the 
rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally % consists 
of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism 
composed of the propositions above mentioned. 
Again, since what is impossible can neither have been 
done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and 
since what has not taken place nor will take place 
can neither have been done nor will be done, it is 
necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to 
have in readiness propositions dealing with the 
possible and the impossible, and as to whether any- 
thing has taken place or will take place, or not. 
Further, since all, whether they praise or blame, 


(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken 
into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as 
a specious justification for the policy of might. 

> To protect his body and avenge his death (/liad, xviii.). 

¢ The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their con- 
traries. 

4 Sd\ws: or, reading 6os, “ the syllogism as a whole.” 
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only en- 
deavour to prove what we have stated, but also that 
the same things, whether good or bad, honourable 
or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, 
either in themselves or when compared with each 
other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the 
orator to be ready with propositions dealing with 
greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, 
both universally and in particular; for instance, 
which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice 
or justice ; and similarly with regard to all other 
subjects. We have now stated the topics concern- 
ing which the orator must provide himself with 
propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between 
each of them individually, that is, what the three 
kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and 
pascnsie, are concerned with. { 
e must first ascertain about what kind of ; good 
or oad things the deliberative orator advises, since 
he cannot do so about everything, but only about 
things which may possibly happen or not. Every- 
thing which of necessity either is or will be, or which 
cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the 
scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of 
things that are possible advice is not universally 
appropriate ; for they include certain advantages, 
natural and accidental, about which it is not worth 
while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is 
limited to those subjects about which we take 
counsel ; and such are all those which can naturally 
be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose 
origination is in our own power ; for our examination 
is limited to finding out whether such things are 
possible or impossible for us to perform. 
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@ The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded 


as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientific 
demonstration. 
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour 
to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify 
those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to 
define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the function of the rhetorical art 
but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and 
further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry 
have already been assigned to it. For what we have 
said before is true*: that Rhetoric is composed of 
analytical science and of that branch of political 
science which is concerned with Ethics, and that it 
resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical 
arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours 
to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, 
faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without 
knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering 
their character, by crossing over into the domain of 
sciences,’ whose subjects are certain definite things, 
not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present 
we may mention such matters as it is worth while 
to analyse, while still leaving much for political 
science to investigate. 

Now, we may say that the most important subjects 
about which all men deliberate and deliberative 
orators harangue, are five in number, to wit: ways 
and means, war and peace, the defence of the 
country, imports and exports, legislation. 

Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice 
on ways and means should be acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the State resources, so that if 
any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in- 


>’ Taking els éxiorjyas with peroBalver. If taken with 
émisxevafev, the sense will be: “ by changing his ground 
(neraBaivey being used absolutely) while altering their char- 
acters from faculties to sciences.”’ 
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should 
know all the expenses of the State, that if any is 
superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may 
be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only 
by adding to what they already possess, but also by 
cutting down expenses. Of these things it is not 
only possible to acquire a general view from in- 
dividual experience, but in view of advising concern- 
ing them it is further necessary to be well informed 
about what has been discovered among others. 

In regard to war and peace, the orator should be 
acquainted with the power of the State, how great 
it is already and how great it may possibly become ; 
of what kind it is already and what additions may 
possibly be made to it; further, what wars it has 
waged and its conduct of them. These things he 
should be acquainted with, not only as far as his 
own State is concerned, but also in reference to 
neighbouring States, and particularly those with 
whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards 
the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, 
and in regard to the weaker, the decision as to 
making war on them may be left to his own State. 
Again, he should know whether their forces are like 
or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or dis- 
advantage may lie. With reference to these matters 
he must also have examined the results, not only of 
the wars carried on by his own State, but also of 
those carried on by others; for similar results 
naturally arise from similar causes. 

Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he 
should not be ignorant how it is carried on; he 
should know both the strength of the guard, its 
character, and the positions of the guard-houses 
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2 rovrovs: those who will receive exports and send im- 
ports. 
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted 
with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient 
it may be increased, or if any is superfluous it may 
be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to 
suitable positions. 

Again, in regard to food, he should know what 
amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the 
State; what kind of food is produced at home or 
can be imported ; and what exports and imports are 
necessary, in order that contracts and agreements 
may be made with those * who can furnish them ; 
for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from 
reproach in their relations with two classes of people 
—those who are stronger and those who are useful 
for commercial purposes. 

With a view to the safety of the State, it is 
necessary that the orator should be able to judge of 
all these questions, but an understanding of legisla~ 
tion is of special importance, for it is on the laws 
that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore 
he must know how many forms of government there 
are ; what is expedient for each; and the natural 
causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to 
the particular form of government or opposed to it. 
By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean 
that, with the exception of the perfect form of 
government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed 
or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only: 
when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, 
becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; 
similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose. 
reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, 
but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it 
is altered to such an extent that even the likeness 
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* This rendering, although convenient, hardly represents 
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of a nose is lost. Moreover, with reference to acts 
of legislation, it is useful not only to understand 
what form of government is expedient by judging 
in the light of the past, but also to become acquainted 
with those in existence in other nations, and to 
learn what kinds of government are suitable to what 
kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help 
us to understand the laws of other nations, and for 
political debates historical works. All these things, 
however, belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric. 

Such, then, are the most important questions upon 
which the would-be deliberative orator must be well 
informed. Now let us again state the sources whence 
we must derive our arguments for exhortation or 
discussion on these and other questions. 

5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all 
have some aim, in the attainment of which they 
choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly 
stated, is happiness and its component parts. There- 
fore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its 
parts consist in; for all who exhort or dissuade dis- 
cuss happiness and the things which conduce or are 
detrimental to it. For one should do the things 
which procure happiness or one of its parts, or in- 
crease instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing 
those things which destroy or hinder it or bring 
about what is contrary to it. 

Let us then define happiness as well-being com- 
bined with virtue, or independence of life, or the 
life that is most agreeable combined with security, or 


the Greek, which, literally translated, is “‘ the investigations 
of those who write about human actions”? (cf. loropixéds, § 8). 
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evynpiav, ere Tas TOU CUWpLaTOS dperds, olov byievap, 
KdMos, i loxwv, preyeBos, Suvapuy a LYWVLOTURAY, dogay, 
TULHY, evruxiay, dperiy: ovTwW yap. av abrapKes- 
Taros ein, eb bmapxor adT@ Ta T ev are Kal TO. 
eKTOS ayaba: ov yap éoTw ava Tropa. Tabra.. 
€oTt 0 ev adT@ pev TO mept bux ny Kal To, ev 
CWPaTt, ef Sé edydvera. Kau Piro Kal xphuata 
Kat TUpLy). ert dé TpoonKew otdpe0a duvapets 
VTGpPXEW | Kal TUXNVY’ OUTW yap av dopahéoraros 
6 Bios ein. AdBwyev Towvy cpotws Kal TovTwy 
ExaoTov Ti €or. 

Edyévera peev obv eoTw eOver joey Kat oXeu ro 
gbroxGovas 17 dpxatous elval, Kal tyewovas TovS 
mposTous emupavels, Kat tmoAdAovds émipavets yeyo- 
vévar €€ abr@v emi rots CndAovpévois: dia Sé ed- 
yévera Nan dvopav n d.7r0 VUVALKOV, Ke yvno.oTys 
amr’ dyupory, | Kal aomep em TOXEews TOUS TE Tpurrous 
yuwptpous nH én apeTh H TAOVTH 7 addy Tw TOY 
TUCO LEVEDY Kat moAAods empaveis EK 706 yevous 
Kal avdpas Kal yuvatkas Kat véovs Kal mpeo- 
Burépovs. 

@ This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satis- 
factory. Jebb translates “* a flourishing state . . . of body.” 

> Or, “bring about,”’ *‘ effect them.” 

° i.e. of mind and body ; ; or duvdpets may mean ‘‘ positions 


of authority and influence.” 
4 This was a favourite boast of the Athenians. 
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abundance of possessions and slaves,? combined with 
power to protect and make use of them? ; for nearly 
all men admit that one or more of these ae con- 
stitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of 
happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : 
noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth, ~~ 
good children, numerous children, a good old age ; 
further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, 
strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good 
reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man 
would be entirely independent, provided he pos- 
sessed all internal and external goods ; for there are 
no others. Internal goods are those of mind and 
body; external goods are noble birth, friends, 
wealth, honour. To these we think should be added 
certain capacities ® and good luck; for on these 
conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now 
in the same way define each of these in detail. 

Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, 
means that its members or inhabitants are sprung 
from the soil,? or of long standing; that its first 
members were famous as leaders, and that many of 
their descendants have becn famous for qualities that 
are highly esteemed. In the case of private in-/, 
dividuals, noble birth is derived from either the 
father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there 
must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, 
it means that its founders were distinguished for 
Virtue, or wealth, or any other of the things that 
men honour, and that a number of famous persons, 
both men and women, young and old, belong to the” 
family. 
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6 Edrexvia be Kal modureKvi, ovuK ada ear. dé 
13818 Tq) Kow@ pev, vEoTns av } 7oAdn Kat ayabn, ayaBr 
Sé Kar’ d dpeT ny odparos, olov wéyeBos KaAdos é loxoy 
OUVayLLY Geyeveor eK ay uvyjs de owppoowvy Kal 
dvOpta veou dperat. idia de edreKvio, Kal mrohv- 
rexvia TO Ta iSia TéKva TOAAG Kal ToLadra elvat, 
A , \ NN a A > A , 
Kat Oxjrea Kat Gppeve.” OnAccdv S€é aper7 Tw paATos 
prev Kaos Kal péeyebos, poxts be owppoowwn Kal 
prrepyia avev dvedevdepias. opotms é Kal idia 
KaL Kowh Kal KaT avdpas Kal Kara yuvaikas Sef 
Cnrety ExaoTov vTapxYew THY TOLOVTwWY" CooLS yap 
TA KOTO, yuvatkas patra womep ANaxedatoviots, 
oyedov KaTa TO TeLou ovK eddayrovobow. 

7 ITAovrov de HEpy voploparos mAHOos, vis, 
ywpiwy KTHows, eT O€ emimAwy KrHots Kal Booxy- 
uaTrwv Kat avdpamddwy mAnber Kal peyeler Kat 

/ 4 “~ A Ul A > a 
Kade StadepovTwv, Tatra be mavTa Kad aopary 
Kal eevdé pra. Kal xpyoua. Eat de Xpjorsa pe 
ptaAdov 7d KANTO, eAevbepva be TQ 77pOos a.m ~ 
Aavow’: Kapri. be déyw ad’ ov at mpocodot, a.7r0 - 
Aavorixd dé ad’ av pondev Tropa THY xphow yeyverau, 
§ Te Kal agvov. Opos de do aAcias pev TO evTavla, 
Kal ovTw KexTHnoba wor éd’ avT@ elvar Thy xphow 

5 ~ rs A > A ¢ ce e a > 

‘atrta@v: Tob dé oixeta elvar otav eb adT@ 7H atrad- 
Aorpidcat H pH, Aéyw Sé€ atraddorpiwow ddaw Kal 
2 dvedevdepia: literally, qualities unbecoming to a free 
man or woman, ungentlemanly, unladylike ; henee, mean, 
servile, sordid. 

> A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in 
the Politics (ii. 9. 5): ‘ Further, the looseness (dvecrs) of the 
Spartan women is injurious both to the purpose of the con- 
stitution and the well-being of the State . . . their life is one 


of absolute luxury and intemperance’ (compare Euripides, 
Andromache, 595-6 ‘even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 
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The blessing of good children and numerous chil* 
dren needs little explanation. For the common- 
wealth it consists in a large number of good young 
men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, 
beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests; the 
moral excellences of a young man are self-control 
and courage. For the individual it consists in a 
number of good children of his own, both male and 
female, and such as we have described. Female 
bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their 
moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, 
free from servility.* The object of both the in- 
dividual] and of the community should be to secure the 
existence of each of these qualities in both men and 
women ; for all those States in which the character 
of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,? may 
be considered only half-happy. 

Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership 
of land and properties, and further of movables, 
cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and 
beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. 
Property that is productive is more useful, but that 
which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. 
By productive I mean that which is a source of 
Income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage 
beyond the use of it—at least, none worth men- 
tioning. Security may be defined as possession of 
property in such places and on such conditions that 
the use of it is in our own hands ; and ownership as 
the right of alienation or not,° by which I mean giving 
could not be chaste’’). The opinion of Xenophon and 
Plutarch is much more favourable. 

¢ 7 wy: in the ms. readings these words follow rod 


oixeta eivat: ‘ownership or non-ownership.” ‘The altera- 
tion is Spengel’s. 


_—* 
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~ 4 \ A > A > a ~ 
Tpaow. Odws d€ TO TAovTElV cory ev TH xpHovar 
peaMov nH ev To KexThoGar Kal yap n evépyeia 
€or TOV TOLvoUT WY Kat 7 Xphors mAobros. 

Evdo€ia 8’ éori 76 tao mavrwy aomovdatov tzo- 

} aA Fon) s wu K 20 4, > } 
AapBavecbar, 7 Towobrov Te €xew od Tavtes edtevrat 
b>) é A on e > A ow é , 

H ot moAAot 7 of ayabot Hot Ppovipor. 
\ 

Tyan 8 éort pev onpetov evepyeTucts d0€ns, 
TYyL@vTaL be duKatws pev Kal padre ot evepyeTn- 
KOTES, od pay aAAa Tyarar Kal O Suvapevos evepye- 
reiv: evepyeaia dé } els owTnpiav Kal doa airia TOU 

> " 9 a ww” ” ~ ww 3 ~ 
elvat, 9 ets mAodTOV, 7 Els TL TOY GAAwY ayabar, 
a A € / € ~ A @ nA b ~ A 4 
Ov py pqdia H KTHows 7 orAws 7 evTadba 7) more: 
ToAAot yap bua puKpa Soxobrra. TULTS Tuyxdvovow, 
arr’ of To7F0L Kat ot katpol aiTioL. pepyn d€ Tihs 
Ovoiat, pvypar ev érpots Kal dvev [eT pov, Bie 
renee, mpoedpiat, rador, eikdves, tpodat 8n- 
poorat, Ta BapBapixa, olov mpooKuvyjcets Kat 

~ \ A 
exoTacets, Spa Ta Tap EKaOTOLS Tipia. Kal ‘yap 
TO Spor | EOTL KTTUATOS ddats Kal TULnS oneEtov, 
dio Kal ot diAoypyparot Kat ot PtAoTiysoe epievrar 
avr av: Gy OTépots yap exet av d€ovrau' Kal yap 
KTALG. coTw, ob edievrat ot diAoxpypator, Kal 
TUYLWY EXEL, OU ot t prdorpor. 

Lwparos de dpe dyteta., aury S€ ovTws dore 
dvdaous elvat Xpwpevovs Tots Gwpaot' mroMot ya.p 
bytaivovew woamep ‘Hpdédixos Adyerar, ods ovdeis 


a i ee eee 


@ évépyeca : realization in action or fact. 

> Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gym- 

nastics (c. 420 B.c.). He is said to have made his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. 
He was satirized by Plato and by his old pupil Hippo- 
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being 
wealthy consists rather in use than in possession ; 
for the actualization? and use of such things is wealth. 

A good reputation consists in being considered a 
man of worth by all, or in possessing something of 
such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or 
the men of practical wisdom desire it. 

Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; 
and those who have already done good are justly 
and above all honoured, not but that he who is 
capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good 
relates either to personal security and all the causes 
of existence ; or to wealth; or to any other good 
things which are not easy to acquire, either in any 
conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time ; 
for many obtain honour for things that appear 
trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The 
components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in 
verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front 
seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among 
the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all 
gifts which are highly prized in each country. For 
a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token 
of honour; wherefore gifts are desired by the am- 
bitious and by those who are fond of money, since 
they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour 
for the former ; so that they furnish both with what 
they want. 

Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind 
that when exercising the body we are frec from sick- 
ness ; for many are healthy in the way Herodicus ° 
is said to have been,’whom no one would consider 
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed 
(ef. li. 23. 29). 
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at b) , ~ € 4 A \ ? b 
av evdayovioere THS vyteias bia TO TavTwWY aT- 
éxeo0ar tdv avOpwrivey 7 Tdv TAcioTWY. 
V4 
11 KaAdos bé érepov Kal? éxdorny nAiKiay éortiv. 
, 
véov prev odv KaAAOoS TO TpOds TOVS TOVOUS XPTAYLOV 
Exe TO pa Tovs TE Tpds Spdpov Kat mpos Biav, 
AOU wv HS A A > 5A ) A e / OX 
novv ovTa idety mpos amoAavow, 540 ot mévTabAot 
4 @ \ / \ A ? @ , 
KaA\orot, oTt mpds Biavy Kal mpos TaXOS aa mEegu- 
Kaow: axpdalovtos 5¢€ mpos péev mdvous Tovs TroAe- 
7 ‘OU de > PS) aA A 4 x 
pukous, nOovv bé elvas doKeitv pera poPepdoryros 
yépovros d€ mpds pev mTdvous TOS avayKalous 
e / ” \ \ \ 1. oo @ \ a 
ixavoyv, aAvrov dé dud TO pendev Exew Wv TO yhpas 
AwPGra. 

12 *loxds 8 €ori pév Svvamis Tod Kwetv Erepov ws 
Bovrerat, avayKn dé Kuvely érepov n €AKovTa 7 
wWOoivra 7 aipovra H mélovta } avvOAiBovra, wore 

> A 
6 loxupos 7) maow 7 ToUTWY TLOWV EoTW loxuUpos. 
/ io ae A Ne / \ ~ A 

13 MeyeéOous d€ apern 70 darepévew KaTa pHKOS Kal 

, A ~ 4 
Ba€os Kai wAdtos thy ToAAGY TocovTw peilovi 
wore pn Bpadvrépas moreiv Tas Kwhoes ba THY 
brepBoAnv. 

r \ A , > \ , ? 

14 “Aywrvtorixy d€ owuaros apeTh ovyKetTaL EK 

A AN 

peyeQous Kat loxvos Kal Tdxovs* Kal yap 0 Taxvs 
€ A 

ioxupos eoTiw: 6 yap Suvapevos Ta oKEeAN puTrrety 
za / ¢ A 

mTws Kal Kwelv tayd Kal moppw SpopuKds, 0 de 
OriBew Kat Karéyew mradaoTiKds, 6 € Moa TH 


* Five contests: jumping, running, discus-throwing, 
javelin-throwing, wrestling. 

> Or simply, “‘ freedom from pain ” (§ 15). 
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happy in the matter of health, because they are 
obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human 
enjoyments. 

Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, 
it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring ” 
all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily 
strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon 
and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the _ 
pentathlum @ are most beautiful, because they are™ 
naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swift- 
ness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, 
beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the 
toils of war, in being pleasant to look upon and at 
the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty 
consists in being naturally adapted to contend with 
unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance 
to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable v 
accompaniments of old age. 

Strength consists in the power of moving another 
as one wills, for which purpose it is necessary to 
pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the 
strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do 
all or some of these things. 

Excellence of stature consists in being superior to 
most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such 
proportion as not to render the movements of the 
body slower as the result of excess. 

Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, 
strength, and swiftness of foot ; for to be swift is to 
be strong. For one who is able to throw his legs 
about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with 
long strides, makes a good runner; one who can 
hug and grapple, a good wrestler; one who can 
thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ; 
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mAnyy TUKTLKOS, 6 & dpudorepots tovTos Tray- 
KpaTiaaTiKos, 6 be maou mévTabos. 

15 Ldynpia | om éorl Bpadurns ynpws peer’ adumias: 
oure yap €l TAXV ynpdoxer, edynpws, ovr’ «i ) moyts 
pev Aumnpds be. eo be Kal eK T@v Tob OW pLaTos 
dpetav Kal TUYNS* Lt) dvooos yap Ov pde i ioxupos 
ovK éorau amafns otd° ddvros Kal ToAuxpovios 
dvev TUXNS duapetvevev av. éot dé Tis Kat ywpis 
iaoxtos Kal vyteias adAAn ddvayts paxpoBiornTos: 
moAAol yap avev THY TOU GWEATOS apeTaY pLaKpo- 
Brot clow* aA’ ovdev n axptBodoyia xphoysos 1 
TEpl TOUTWY Els TA viv. 

16 Todvpedca O€ Kal xpnoropidia ovK ddnho. Tou 
pirov wpiaevov, OTL eorly 6 ToLovTos piros 6 datts 
G& overat ayaba etvau exelvw, TPAKTLKOS EOTW 
abray du exeivor. @ 8 Tool Tovobror, ToAv- 
didos, @ de Kat emueuxets avopes, xpnoroguros. 

17, Edruyia 8 eotly, wv H TXT ayabay airia, Taira 

13020 yiyveobas Kal tmdpxew n mayTO, ue Ta mhetora 7 n 7 
peyote. aitia & €otiv u TUX] evi [ev ov Kat 
ai Téyvar, moAA@y Se Kat arexveny, oloy Cow 7 
pvous (evdexerau dé Kat Tapa pvaw elvat): dyrecas 
pev yap téxvyn airia, KadAAovs 5€é Kal peyelous 


@ A combination of wrestling and boxing. 

» The results of art and the results due to nature are often 
assisted (or hindered) by the interference of the irregular 
operations of fortune or chance. Health may be the result 
of fortune, as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a 
drug taken by chance, one not prescribed by the physician) ; 
beauty and strength, of fortune as well as nature. It is 
parenthetically remarked that fortune may also produee 
unnatural monstrositics. ‘The removal of the brackets and 
the substitution of a comma for the colon after ¢icis have 
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the 
pancratium,® he who excels in all for the pentathlum. 

A happy old age is one that comes slowly with 
freedom from pain; for neither one who rapidly 
grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with 
pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends 
upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless 
a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never 
be free from suffering, nor will he live long and 
painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health 
and strength, however, there is a power of vitality 
in certain cases; for many live long who are not 
endowed with bodily excellences. But a minute 
examination of such questions is needless for the 
present purpose. 

The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is 
easy to understand from the definition of a friend. 
A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake 
of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. 
A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has 
many friends; if they are virtuous, he has worthy 
friends. 

Good fortune consists in the acquisition or posses- 
sion of either all, or the most, or the most important 
of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now 
fortune is the cause of some things with which the 
arts also are concerned, and also of many which have 
nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due 
to nature (though it is possible that the results of 
fortune may be contrary to nature); for art is a 
eause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.?® 


been suggested. The meaning would then be: ‘‘ for instance, 


such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary 
to nature.” 
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from 
fortune are such as excite envy. [Fortune is 
also a cause of those goods which are beyond, 
calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all 
ugly, while he is handsome; they did not sec the- 
treasure, while he found it; the arrow hit one who 
stood by and not the man aimed at; or, one who 
frequented a certain place was the only one who did 
not go there on a certain occasion, while those who 
went there then for the first time met their death. 
All such instances appear to be examples of good 
fortune. 

The definition of virtue, with which the topic of 
praise is most closely connected, must be left until 
we come to treat of the latter. 

6. It is evident, then, what things, likely to happen 
or already existing, the orator should aim at, when 
exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are 
opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative 
orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, 
not about the end, but about the means to the end, 
which are the things which are expedient in regard 
to our actions; and since, further, the expedient is 
good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of _, 
good and expedient in general. - 

Let us assume good to be whatever is desirable 
for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose 
something else ; that which is the aim of all things, 
or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or 
would be, if they could acquire the latter. Whatever 
reason might assign to each and whatever reason 
does assign to each in individual cases, that is good 
for each; and that whose presence makes a man 
fit and also independent; and independence in 
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\ i ~ 
9 apKes, Kal Evexa adTod moAAa atpovpeba. diKao- 
avvn, avdpia, awdhpoctivyn, peyadovyia, peyado- 
mpémeva Kal ai dAAat at Tovabras E€eis* apeTat yap 
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general; and that which produces or preserves such 
things, or on which such things follow, or all that is 
likely to prevent or destroy their opposites. 

Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or 
subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent 
to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. 
Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthi- 
ness produces health ; and so does food ; and exercise 
asarule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows 
that the acquisition of good things and the loss of 
evil things are both good; for it follows simultan- 
eously on the latter that we are rid of that which is 
bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain 
possession of that which is good. The same applies 
to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, 
and a less in place of a greater evil ; for in proportion 
as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisi- 
tion of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues 
also must be a good thing; for those who possess 
them are in a sound condition, and they are also 
productive of good things and practical. However, 
we must speak separately concerning each—what it 
is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; 
for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it 
follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must 
be good; for the former produce pleasure, while 
among beautiful things some are pleasant and others 
are desirable in themselves. 

To enumerate them one by one, the following 
things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since 
it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to 
obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and 
all other similar states of mind, for they are virtues 
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¢ ‘The excellence of anything is proportionate to its success 
in the performance of its proper function. The function of 
acquisition is to get something valuable, sueh as money, and 
its ‘excellence’? may be judged by thc amount of wealth 
obtained. 
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are virtues of the body and produce many advan- 
tages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure 
and of life, wherefore it is thought to be best of all, 
because it is the cause of two things which the 
majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since 
jt is the excellence of acquisition * and productive of 
many things. A friend and friendship, since a friend 
is desirable in himself and produces many advan- 
tages. Honour and good repute, since they are 
agreeable and produce many advantages, and are 
generally accompanied by the possession of those 
things for which men are honoured. Eloquence and 
capacity for action; for all such faculties are pro- 
ductive of many advantages. Further, natural clever- 
ness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-witted- 
ness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are 
productive of advantages. The same applies to all 
the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no 
other good should result from it, it is desirable in 
itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general 
for the common weal. 

These are nearly all the things generally recognized 
as good; in the case of doubtful goods, the argu- 
ments in their favour are drawn from the following. 
That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the 
opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; 
for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our 
enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that 
courage is specially advantageous to the citizens. 
And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our 
enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, 
appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well 
said : 
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H Kev ynPyoat IIpiapos. 
Eo 0 ovK det TobTo, adn’ ws emt TO monv ovdey 
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are? “EAevny | 


Kal 


> , U4 4 4 , 
atoxpov Tou dnpov Te pevew [Keveov Te véeoBar], 


Kal 7 Trapounta dé, TO emt Ovpars THY vopiay. 
23. Kai o& rool epievTar, Kal TO TEpLULaYnTov 
pawopmevov’ od yap mavtes edievrat, TovT ayalov 
24 Wy, ot b€ ToMot womrep mavTes paivovTar. Kal TO 
émauve Tov" ovdels yap TO pa dyabov emawvel. Kal 
6 ot €xOpot erawotow: wotep yap mavTes HON 


ee 


@ Jliad, i. 255. The words are those of Nestor to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies 
would rejoice if they heard all the story of their quarrel. 

> Reading 8. The ordinary reading od is taken to mean 
“that which does not permit of excess,” that which is mid- 
way between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested 
rendering is, ‘*that of which one cannot have too much.’ 

¢ Iliad, ii. 160. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging 
her to prevent the Greeks departing from Troy and leaving 
Helen behind. 
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Of a truth Priam would exult.¢ 


This is not always the case, but only as a general 
rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same thing being sometimes advantageous to two 
opposite parties; hence it is said that misfortune 
brings men together, when a common danger 
threatens them. 

That which is not in excess © is good, whereas that 
which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that 
which has cost much labour and expense, for it at 
once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a 
thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many 
efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was 
said : 

And they would {leave Argive Helen for Priain and the 
Trojans] to boast of,° 


and, 
It is disgraceful to tarry long,? 


and the proverb, “[to break] the pitcher at the 
door.’”¢ 

And that which many aim at and which is seen to 
be competed for by many; for that which all aim 
at was recognized as a good, and the majority may 
almost stand for “ all.”” And that which is the object 
of praise, for no one praises that which is not good. 
And that which is praised by enemies; for if even 


4 Iliad, ii. 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out 
that it would be “ disgraceful after waiting so long” to 
return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out. 

¢ Proverbial for “‘lost labour.” Cf. French “‘ faire nau- 
frage au port,” and the English ‘“‘there’s many a slip ’twixt 
cup and lip.” 
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¢ Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against 
their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another 
suggested reading is ods olf pido Weyouor Kal ods ol éxOpol uy 
yéyousr (“those whom their friends blame and whom their 
enemies do not blame’”’). 

> In the /liad Glaucus, a Corinthian, is described as an 
ally of the Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the 
Corinthians were suspicious and thought his words were 
meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed 
by Aristotle. ‘he Simonides referred to is Simonides of 
Ceos (Frag. 50, P.L.G. iii., where the line is differently 
given). Aristotle is evidently quoting from memory, as he 
often does, although not always accurately. 
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, 
this amounts to a universal recognition of it ; for it 
is because of its goodness being evident that they 
acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies 
praise are worthless.* Wherefore the Corinthians 
imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when 
he wrote, 


Ilium does not blame the Corinthians.® 


And that which one of the practically wise or good, 
man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene 
chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses 
Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles. 

And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately 
chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do 
the things just mentioned, and those which are 
harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their 
friends, and things which are possible. The last are 
of two kinds: things which might happen,’ and 
things which easily happen ; by the latter are meant 
things that happen without labour or in a short time, 
for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. 
And anything that happens as men wish is good ; 
and what they wish is either what is not evil at all 
or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case 
for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is 
unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to 
them, or which no one else possesses,’ or which are 
out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. 
And things which are appropriate to them; such 
are all things befitting them in respect of birth and 
power. And things which they think they lack, 

¢ yevoueva dv: Spengel omits &v: 2.¢. “‘ things which have 
happened.” 

‘Or which no one else has done”’ (Jebb). 
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however unimportant; for none the less they de- 
liberately choose to acquire them. And things which 
are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are 
possible ; such things are those in which all, or most 
men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been 
successful. And things whereby they will gratify 
friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all 
things that those whom they admire deliberately 
choose to do. And those things in regard to which 
they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they 
hope to be more easily successful in them. And 
things which no worthless man would approve, for 
that makes them the more commendable. And 
things which they happen to desire, for such things 
scem not only agreeable, but also better. Lastly, 
and above all, each man thinks those things 
good which are the object of his special desire, as 
victory of the man who desires victory, honour of 
the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so 
in other instances. These then are the materials 
from which we must draw our arguments in reference 
to good and the expedient. 

7. But since men often agree that both of two 
things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, 
we must next speak of the greater good and the 
more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to 
exceed another, when it is as great and something 
more—and to be exceeded when it is contained in 
the other. “Greater”? and “ more” always imply 
a relation with less ; “‘ great ”’ and “ small,” “‘ much ”’ 
and “ little ” with the general size of things; the 
© great” is that which exceeds, and that which falls 
short of it is “ small’’; and similarly ‘‘ much ”’ and 
~ little.” Since, besides, we call good that which is 
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° The one, the smaller number, and the greater number 
must be of the same species. Thus, 5 pounds is a greater 
good than 2 pounds; but 5 farthings is not a greater good 
than 2 pounds, since the smaller number is not reckoned in 
with the greater (Buclkley). 

’ If B (life) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), 
but A is not the consequent of B, then A is a greater good 
than B. 
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desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, 
and that which all things aim at and which they ._ 
would choose if they possessed reason and practical | 
wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective 
of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that 
for the sake of which anything is done is the end, 
and the end is that for the sake of which everything 
else is done, and that is good for each man which 
relatively to him presents all these conditions, it 
necessarily follows that a larger number of good 
things is a greater good than one or a smaller 
number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned 
as one of them; for it exceeds them and that 
which is contained is excecded. 

And if that which is greatest in one class surpass 
that which is greatest in another class, the first class 
will surpass the second; and whenever one class 
surpasses another, the greatest of that class will 
surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if 
the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, 
men in general will be bigger than women; and if 
men in general are bigger than women, the biggest 
man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the 
superiority of classes and of the greatest things con- 
tained in them are proportionate. And when this 
follows on that, but not that on this [then “that” 
is the greater good] ;° for the enjoyment of that 
which follows is contained in that of the other. 
Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, 
or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on 
health, but not health on life; knowledge follows 
subsequently on learning [but not learning on 
knowledge]; and simple theft potentially on sacri- 
lege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal. 
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¢ Right is greater than 2 by 6, which ilself is greater than 2. 
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater 
amount [than something else] are greater, for they 
must also exceed the greater. And things which 
produce a greater good are greater; for this we 
agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. 
And similarly, that which is produced by a greater 
cause ; for if that which produces health is more 
desirable than that which produces pleasure and a 
greater good, then health is a greater good than 
pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself 
is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength 
is a greater good than the wholesome, which is not 
desirable for its own sake, while strength is; and 
this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And 
the end is a greater good than the means; for the 
Jatter is desirable for the sake of something else, the 
former for its own sake; for instance, exercise is 
only a means for the acquirement of a good con- 
‘stitution. And that which has less need of one or 
several other things in addition is a greater good, 
for it is more independent (and “ having less need ”’ 
means needing fewer or easier additions). And when 
one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into 
existence without the aid of another, but that other 
can, then that which needs no aid is more indepen- 
dent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good. 
And if one thing is a first principle, and another 
not ; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the 
same reason; for without cause or first principle 
nothing can exist or come into existence. And if 
there are two first principles or two causes, that 
which results from the greater is greater; and 
conversely, when there ‘are two first principles or 
two causes, that which is the first cause or principle 
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* A thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) 
that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not: 
(d) that which is not a first principle, but an end, is superior 
to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to 
the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first 
principle (suggesting the plot) is said to be of more import- 
ance (worse) than the end or result (carrying out the plot); 
(6) on the other hand, this end is said to be worse than the 
first principle, since the end is superior to the means. Thus 
the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both 
ways. 

2 Ove a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been 
occupied by the Thebans (366 s.c.). Callistratus suggested 
an arrangement which was agreed to and carried out by 
Chabrias—that the town should remain in Theban possession 
for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuccessful and 
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what 
has been said, that a thing may be greater in two 
ways ; for if it is a first principle but another is not, 
it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a 
first principle [but an end], while another is; for 
the end is greater and not a first principle.* Thus, 
Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,® declared that 
the man who had given the advice was more guilty 
than the one who carried it out; for if he had not 
suggested it, it could not have been carried out. 
And conversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared 
that the man who had carried out the advice was 
more guilty than the one who had given it; for it 
could not have been carried out, had there not been 
some one to do so, and the reason why people devised 
plots was that others might carry them out. 

And that which is scarcer is a greater good than 
that which is abundant, as gold than iron, although 
it is less useful, but the possession of it is more 
valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. 
From another point of view, that which is abundant 
is to be preferred to that which is scarce, because the 
use of it is greater, for “‘ often ”’ exceeds “ seldom ”; 
whence the saying : 


Water is best.¢ 


And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult 
is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, 
for it is scarcer ; but from another point of view that 
which is easier is preferable to that which is more 


the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and 
Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an 
Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his 
political views. 

¢ Pindar, Olympia, i. 1. 
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@ eg. itis worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight is 
better than hearing (Schrader). 
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difficult ; for its nature is as we wish. And that, 
the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, 
is the greater good.* And virtue is greater than 
non-virtue, and vice than non-vice; for virtues and 
vices are ends, the others not. And those things 
whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are them- 
selves greater ; and the works of those things, the 
vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be 
greater, since between causes and first principles 
compared with results there is the same relation as 
between results compared with causes and first prin- 
ciples. Things, superiority in which is more desirable 
or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharp- 
ness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell; for 
sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends 
more than money is nobler, whence it follows that 
love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, 
on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, 
the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and 
similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler 
and better, are themselves nobler and better, for 
greater longings are directed towards greater objects. 
For the same reason, the better and nobler the 
object, the better and nobler are the desires. 

And when the sciences are nobler and more 
dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their 
subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth which 
is its object, and each science prescribes that which 
properly belongs to it; and, by analogy, the nobler 
and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler 
and more dignified is the science itself, for the same 
reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, 
either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, 
or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily 
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have 
judged as men of practical wisdom. The same may 
be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, 
quantity, and quality of things are such as would be 
defined by science and practical wisdom. But our 
statement only applies to goods; for we defined 
that as good which everything, if possessed of prac- 
tical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that 
that is a greater good to which practical wisdom 
assigns the superiority. So also are those things 
which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so 
far as they are better ; for instance courage is better 
than strength. And what the better man would 
choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; 
thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, 
for that is what the juster man would choose. And 
that which is more agreeable rather than that which 
is less so; for all things pursue pleasure and desire 
it for its own sake; and it is by these conditions 
that the good and the end have been defined. And 
that is more agreeable which is less subject to pain 
and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which 
is nobler than that which is less noble ; for the noble 
is that which is either agreeable or desirable in itself. 
And all things which we have a greater desire to be 
instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our 
friends are greater goods, and those as to which our 
desire is least are greater evils. And things that 
last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter 
duration, and those that are safer to those that are 
less so; for time increases the use of the first and 
the wish that of the second ; for whenever we wish, 
we can make greater use of things that are safe. 
And things in all cases follow the relations between 
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1 Inserted by Spengel. 


@ «Things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth "’ (Jebb). 
> Or, ‘‘ superiority over a greater number of things.” 
¢ After metoa: all the mss. except A° (Paris) have heyouray. 
If this is retained, it must refer to Meleager’ s wife Cleopatra, 
who “ persuaded him... by quoting.” As the text stands, 
the literal rendering is: ‘‘the poet says that (the recital of 
the three verses) persuaded.” The passage is from Iliad, ix. 
592-594 (slightly different). 4 See Glossary. 
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions; for instance, if 
“ courageously ” is nobler than and preferable to 
“temperately,’” then “courage ’”’ is preferable to 
“ temperance,’ and it is better to be “ courageous ” 
than “temperate.” And that which is chosen by all 
is better than that which is not ; and that which the 
majority choose than that which the minority choose ; 
for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, 
and consequently a good is greater, the more it is 
desired. The same applies to goods which are re- 
cognized as greater by opponents or enemies, by 
judges, or by those whom they select; for in the 
one case it would be, so to say, the verdict of all 
mankind, in the other that of those who are acknow- 
ledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a 
good is greater in which all‘participate, for it is a 
disgrace not to participate in it; sometimes when 
none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. 
And things which are more praiseworthy, since they 
are nobler. And in the same way things which 
are more highly honoured,® for honour is a sort of 
measure of worth; and conversely those things are 
greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. 
And those things which are greater than what is 
acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greater. 
And the same whole when divided into parts appears 
greater, for there appears to be superiority in a 
greater number of things.’ Whence the poet says 
that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by 
he recital of ¢ 

All the ills that befall those whose city is taken; the 


eople perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers 
rry off the children. 


Combination and building up,? as employed by 
G 81 
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@ |picharmus (c. 550-460 8.c.), writer of comedies and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily 
(according to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, 
written in the Doric dialect, and without a chorus, were 
either mythologica) or comedies of manners, as extant titles 
show. Plato speaks of him as ‘‘the prince of comedy ” and 
Horace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus. 

’ Simonides, Frag. 163 (P.L.C. iii.). 

¢ Or, the yoke to which the basket, like our milk-pails 
long ago, was attached. 
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J{picharmus,? produce the same effect as division, and 
for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition 
of great superiority and appears to be the origin and 
cause of great things. And since that which is 
harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows 
that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, 
produce great effects; for if a man does things 
beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what 
his equals could do, if they are done in such a manner, 
in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess 
importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, 
or the opposite. Hence the epigram® on the 
Olympian victor : 

Formerly, with a rough basket *° on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea. 


And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, “ Look what 
I started from!” And that which is natural is a 
greater good than that which is acquired, because it 
is harder. Whence the poet says : 


Self-taught am [.4 


And that which is the greatest part of that which is 
great is more to be desired; as Pericles said in his 
Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from 
the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.¢ 
And those things which are available in greater need, 
as in old age and illness, are greater goods. And 
of two things that which is nearer the end proposed 
is preferable. And that which is useful for the in- 
dividual is preferable to that which is useful ab- 


@ Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel 
Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope. 
€ Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35). 
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* Or, reading xal ards: “‘ that which is useful both to 
the individual and absolutely is a greater good ” (than that 
which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a 
considerable ellipse. 
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solutely ;? that which is possible to that which is 
impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, 
not the impossible. And those things which are at 
the end of life; for things near the end are more 
like ends. 

And real things are preferable to those that have 
reference to public opinion, the latter being defined 
as those which a man would not choose if they were 
likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem 
then that it is better to receive than to confer a 
benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it 
should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose 
to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain un- 
known. ‘Those things also are to be preferred, which 
men would rather possess in reality than in appear- 
ance, because they are nearer the truth; wherefore 
it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little 
importance, because people prefer to appear just 
than to be just ; and this is not the case, for instance, 
in regard to health. The same may be said of things 
that serve several ends; for instance, those that 
assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do 
noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to 
be the greatest goods, for they include all these 
advantages. And that which is more free from pain 
and accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for 
there is more than one good, since pleasure and free- 
dom from pain combined are both goods. And of 
two goods the greater is that which, added to one 
and the same, makes the whole greater.. And those 
things, the presence of which does not escape notice, 
are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because 
they appear more real ; whence being wealthy would 
appear to be a greater good than the appearance of 
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Kal TO Kpivov TOUTWY Ti EOTLV det Loptov, 7 Ghov 

4 ToUTwY. éoTe dé OnpoKparia pev roAureia ev i 
KAnpw Svavepwovrar Tas apYas, oAuyapxia be ev q 
ot amo TY PLATOV, dproToKparia O€ év 7) Ob Kara 
mawetav. Ta.iOEtav de dey Thv v0 TOD vOpOU 
KenLevny” ot yap ELLE LEV KOTES €v Tots vopipLors 

V4 

év TH apioToKpatia adpxovow. avayKn d¢ TovToUs 

+ The ordinary ms. reading is dwégacis, but this word 
appears most commonly to mean “ negation ’ (from amrégnpe) 
in Aristotle, as opposed to ‘affirmation ” (from kardpnut). 
amrodavais is from arddaivw. 

2 It is difficult to see the connexion here. Munro’s sug- 
gestion, 7@ doxeiv for Tod doxetv, adopted by Roemer, w ould 
mean ‘‘ by the show of it,” that i is, by its attracting: notice. 


’ Or, “is not punished equally.” 
¢ The pronouncements of the supreme authority are thein- 
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it. And that which is held most dear, sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a 
greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye 
of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of 
another who has two, does not do equal injury ®; for 
in the former case, a man has been deprived of that 
which he held most dear. 

8. These are nearly all the topics from which 
arguments may be drawn in persuading and dis- 
suading ; but the most important and effective of 
all the means of persuasion and good counsel is to 
know all the forms of government and to distinguish 
the manners and customs, institutions, and interests 
of each; for all men are guided by considerations 
of expediency, and that which preserves the State 
is expedient. Further, the declaration of the 
authority is authoritative,’ and the different kinds of 
authority are distinguished according to forms of 
government ; in fact, there are as many authorities 
as there are forms of government. 

Now, there are four kinds of government, de- 
mocracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the 
supreme and deciding authority is always a part or 
the whole of these. Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment in which the offices are distributed by the 
people among themselves by lot; in an oligarchy, 
by those who possess a certain property-qualifica- 
tion; in an aristocracy, by those who possess an 
educational qualification, meaning an education that 
is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, 
power and office are in the hands of those who have 
remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and 


selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for 
the citizens. 
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paivecda a dpiarous: obev Kat TOUVOHG etAnge TovTO. 

1366 a jrovapxia 5° éort Kata ToUVOLG ev Fj eis amare 
KUpLoS €or" TOUTWY dé 4 pev KaTa Taéw Twa 
Baowreia, 7 5 ddproros Tuparvis. 

5 To o7 Téhos € exdorns mroAuretas ov bet Aavavew: 
aipodvrar yap Ta pos TO TéAos. Eater de Sypo- 
Kpattas yey téXos eAcvbepia, dAvyapyxias dé mAobros, 
dptotokpatias d€ Ta mpos mrauBetav Kal Ta vOpuLar, 
Tupavyidos dé dvdaky. Oipov ovv ore Ta MpOS TO 
TéXos exdorns €0n Kat VOpLLa Kal ouppepovra 
SuaupeTéov, elmrep aipobvrat mpos TooTo eTava- 

6 dépovres. ezret de od povov ai TLOTELS ‘yiVOVTAL bu 
amodenkTiKob Adyov ana Kat du HOKod (7H yap 
TOLOV Twa. paivecBar TOV A€yovra TLOTEVOLEY, T TOUTO 
5 eorly av dyaBos daivntar  evvous 7 appa), 
d€ou av Ta 707, Tov TmolTeL@v ExaoTnS exely mpas: 
TO pe yap EKGOTYS 790s mibavwrarov avayKn 
mpos ExdoTny etvat. Tabra de AnpOnoerat dua 
TOV adrav: TA pev yap nOn davepa Kata THY 
mpoaipectv, 7 Sé mpoaipecis avadépetar mpos TO 
téXos. 

7 ay pev ovv det opeyeoBar TporpeTrovras ws €00- 
pevav ovTww, Kal EK TivWY bet Tas mept TOU 
TULPEPOVTOS mioTeEts AapBavew, ert de mepl TOV 
mepl Tas mroAuretas nOdv Kat Yop pany dua Tiveoy TE 
Kal 7S evropyjaopey, ef’ Goov Hv TH Tmapovre 
Kapa CUM ETpOV, eipnTat’ SunkpiPwrat yap é ev TOUS 
moAtiKots TEpt TOUTWY. 


2 The “end” of monarchy is wanting here. 
> jij. 7-18, iv. 
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form 
of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, 
as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over 
all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called 
a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny. 

Nor should the end of each form of government 
be neglected, for men choose the things which have 
reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy 
is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things 
relating to education and what the law prescribes, 

. »* of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then 
that we must distinguish the manners and customs, 
institutions, and interests of each form of govern- 
ment, since it is in reference to this that men make 
their choice. But as proofs are established not only 
by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— 
since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits 
certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both 
—it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the 
characters of each form of government; for, in 
reference to each, the character most likely to per- 
suade must be that which is characteristic of it. These 
characters will be understood by the same means ; for 
characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral 
purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end. 

We have now stated what things, whether future 
or present, should be the aim of those who recom- 
mend a certain course ; from what topics they should 
derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways 
and means of being well equipped for dealing with 
the characters and institutions of each form of govern- 
ment, so far as was within the scope of the present 


occasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail 
in the Politics.? 
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Mera 6€ rabra, Adyarpev mrept apeTAs Kat 
Kkakias Kat Kadod Kal aloxypod: otro. yap oxorol 
T@ emawvoovrt Kal peyoure cuppyoerar yap Opa. 
Tept TovTwy AéyovTas Kaxeiva. dn iobv e€ av Trovot 
TWES drrodnPOnoopeba. Kara TO 90s, NITEp mY 
evTépa miotis: eK TOV adTav yap Has Te kal 
d.AAov a€vomtarov duvnoopcba Touely Tpos apeTHy. 

Qemel O€ oupBaiver Kal Xwpis oTmovons Kal pera 
omovons emawvety TroMd.xces o¥ povoy avOpaov y) 
Deov dAAd Kal arpuxa. Kal TOV dav Caiwv To 
TUXOV, Tov avrov TpoTrov Kal TEpl TOUTWY Ayrrréov 
Tas mpoTacets, wore 6cov Trapadeiypatos xdapuv 
elTTWULEV KOL TEpL TOUTWY. 

3 Kadov pev oby éoriy, 6 dy bu avro _alperov ov 
€mauveTov ae i] 6 av ayabov 6 dv HOU 7, OTL dyaber. 
el Se Toro EOTL TO Kahor, avayKn THY dperny 

4 Kahov elvan ayalov yap Ov emaLtveToV cor. apeTn 
5° ort poev Suvapus, ws Soret, TOpLoTLKT) dyabav 

1366b Kal dvdaKTiKn, Kat Svvaps evepyeTiKr moAA@v 
5 cat peydhuy, Kal mavTwy mept mavTa. pepn de 
dpe is dixatoovvn, avdpia, cwppoowyn, peyado- 
TpeTrELa, peyadorpuyia, edevdeprorns, Tpaorns, Ppo- 

Gyno, copia. avaykn d€ peyltoras elvat apeTas 
Tas Tots dAAots ypnourwraras, elmep €oTiv 7) apeT? 
dUvapis evepyeTeK. did TobTo TOUS SuKatous Kab 
dy8petous Hadvora. TYyL@ow % joey yap ev Trohep) 
n dé Kat ev etpmyn Xpjouos Mors. cfra 7) édev- 
Deprorns: mMpolevTar yap Kal ovK avTaywvilovrat 
mepl TOV XpnudTwr, av pdAvora epievTa aAAot. 

TéoT. O€ OuKaoovyn pe apety du Hv Ta avTadv 


4 Or, “a faculty of doing many and great benefits to all 
men in all cases ’’ (Jebb). 
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the 
noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the 
aim of one who praises and of one who blames ; for, 
when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring 
to light the means of making us appear of such and 
such a character, which, as we have said, is a second 
method of proof; for it is by the same means that 
we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or 
others in regard to virtue. But since it happens 
that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a 
man or a god but even inanimate things or any 
ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make 
ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to 
these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters 
also, so far as may serve for illustration. 

The noble, then, is'that which, being desirable in 
itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, 
being good, is pleasant because it is good. If this 
is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, 
for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it 
would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving 
good things, a faculty productive of many and great 
benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases.2 The 
components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, 
practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest 
virtues are necessarily those which are most useful 
to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. 
For this reason justice and courage are the most 
esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, 
the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for 
the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the 
possession of wealth, which is the chief object of 
other men’s desire. Justice is a virtue which assigns 
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4 wv A e € V4 3 , \ > a 
EKQOTOL EXOVOL, Kal Ws O vo"os, adiKla dé bu HY 
A > , > € e 4 > , \ > a 
g7a adAAdrpia, ody Ws 6 vomos. avdpia dé dv Hv 
MpAKkTLKOL EloL THY KAADV Epywv ev Tois Kwdvvots, 
Kal ws 6 vomos KEeAEVer, Kal darn peTuKot TO vou 
9 devdia be TovvavTioy. owppoavyn d€ apern du Hv 
mpos Tas moovas Tas TOO GWpaTOS OUVTWS éxovow 
ws oO vopos Kedevers akoAacia d€ TodvayTior. 
10 eAevdepidrns Sé mept yphpara ed mounTriKy, av- 
} A ? , , 4 b) \ 
11 eAevdepia dé TovvayTiov. peya Aovyia SE aperTy 
peydhuy TOLNTLKY) eVepyeTn Mara, pucporpuxia d€ 
12 rodvayriov. peyadomperreva de apeT? ev Samav7- 
pao peyeOous mounTiKy: puxporsvyia 5é Kal prKpo- 
13 mpeTreva Tavaytia. ppovnars O° €orlv apern dSiavoias, 
> «a x 7 ‘4 A > a A 
Kal? nv ed BovdAcdecbar S¥vavra mrepi ayalay Kal 
KaK@VY TOV elpnuwevwy Eels evdaoviar. 
14 Ilept pev odv aperis Kat Kakias KaboXrov Kal 
\ ~ 4 A 
TEpl THY Loptwy elpyTaL KaTa TOV eveoT@Ta Kal- 
\ e A A A aA w” 9 \ 3 a 
pov ikavads, mept 5€ THv adrAwv od yarerov Wetv 
\ i a lan 
avepov yap OTL avayKy Ta TE TOLNTLKA THS ApETHS 
elvar Kadd (mpos aperiv yap) Kal Ta am apeTis 
ywopeva, TOLADTA Se TA TE ONJLEla THS apeTHS Kal 
15 7Ta Epya. Emel de 7a, onuweta Kal 70, Towra a 
€or ayabob epya ] ma0n Kava, avayKyn ooa TE 
avépias € epya n onjeta avoptas 7 a ar8pelws TreT pO. 
KTOL KAAG elvat, Kal Ta Oikaia Kal TA OiKalws Epya 
U \ bY bd } \ / ~ A 
(za0n 5é ov ev povyn yap TavTy THY apeTav ovK 
2h \ , , > > | las A 
det TO Stxaiws Kadov, add’ emi rod Cyprodcbar 
> \ A / aA vA 4 IQs 4 \ 
ataypov To duxaiws waddov 7 TO adikws), Kal KaTa 


4 Or, taking «fs eddaiuoviay with Bov\eveoOa, ‘* come to a 
wise decision conducive to their happiness.” 
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition 
to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts 
in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of 
the law and in submission to it; the contrary is 
cowardice. Self-control is a virtue which disposes 
men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the 
law prescribes; the contrary is _ licentiousness. 
Liberality does good in many matters ; the contrary 
is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of 
great benefits; the contrary is little-mindedness. 
Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in 
matters of expenditure; the contraries are little- 
mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a 
virtue of reason, which enables men to come to a 
wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which 
have been mentioned as connected with happiness.@ 

Concerning virtue and vice in general and their 
separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. 
To discern the rest ® presents no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to 
it, must be noble, and so also must be what comes 
from virtue ; for such are its signs and works. But 
since the signs of virtue and such things as are the 
works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it neces- 
sarily follows that all the works and signs of courage 
and all courageous acts are also noble. The same 
may be said of just things and of just actions; (but not 
of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst 
the virtues that which is justly done is not always 
noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful 
than an unjust punishment). The same applies 


> 7.e. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble 
and the disgraceful (Jebb). 
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16 Tas dAas dé apetas waavTws. Kal ep dgos Ta, 
Ora TULT, Kaha. Kal ep doots TULT) paMov 7 
Xpnyara. Kal doa pn adtod évexa mparrer TUs 

l] Trav aiperdv. Kai Ta amAds ayaa, doa vrép 
THS TaTpioos Tis errolnoe, TapLoOwWY TO avTOD. Kal 
Ta TH pvoe ayabda: Kal d py adT@ ayaba: adrod 

1367 a Yap eveka Ta ToLAdTG. 

18 Kai ooa TeOvedire evdexeTau vrrdpyew paMov n 
Civru TO yap avrou eveka, paMov € EXEL Ta Care. 

19 Kal doa épya Tov ad\Awy Evexa: HrTov yap abrod. 
Kal Goat eUmparyiar Trepl dMous, aAAa 27) mrepl 
avuToVv. Kal TEpL TOUS Ev ToLnGavTas: SikaLov yap. 

20 Kal Ta evepyeTnpLara od yap ets avrov. Kal Ta 
evav ria. 1) ep ois atoyvvovrat Ta ‘yap aloxpa ai- 
oxvvovTaL Kal i Aéyovres Kal Trowobvres Kal béMovtes 
womep Kal Lanrdw steroinkey, elmdovros Too 


>AAkatiou 


BérAw te Feurfv, GAAd pe KwAdver 
aidows, 

ai & elyes €o0Adv ipepov 7 KaAdv 
Kal pn te feurnv yA@oo’ éxvKa KaKkoy, 
aidws Kev ovKi o° elyev OmpaT, 

:) 3 ” 4 ~ , 

aAN’ Edeyes mepi TH Sikaiw. 


21 Kai mept Gv aywvidot a) poBovpevor- mrepl yap 

TOV mpos dogav depovtwy ayabav Tobro m™aaXov- 
22 ow. Kal al THv ducer oTrovdaLoTépwY aperal Kad- 
23 Alous Kal Ta Epya, olov avdpos 7) yuvaiKds. Kal 


bat 


at amoAavoticai dAdots padAdov 7 adtrots: 810 TO 


© Frag. 55 (P.L.G. iii.). > Prag. 28 (P.L.G. iii.). 
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which 
the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are 
done for honour rather than money. Also, those 
desirable things which a man does not do for his 
own sake ; things which are absolutely good, which 
a man has done for the sake of his country, while 
neglecting his own interests; things which are 
naturally good; and not such as are good for the 
individual, since such things are inspired by selfish 
motives. 

And those things are noble which it is possible for 
a man to possess after death rather than during his 
lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all 
acts done for the sake of others, for they are more 
disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, 
but for others; and for one’s benefaetors, for that 
is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they 
are disinterested. And the contrary of those things 
of which we are ashamed; for we are ashamed of 
what is disgraceful, in words, acts, or intention ; as, 
for instance, when Alcaeus said : 

I would fain say something, but shame holds me back,? 


Sappho rejoined : 

Hadst thou desired what was good or noble, and had not 
thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not 
have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what 
is right.? 

Those things also are noble for which men anxiously 
strive, but without fear; for men are thus affected 
about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and 
actions are nobler, when they proceed from those 
who are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man 
rather than from a woman. It is the same with 
those which are the cause of enjoyment to others 
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rather than to ourselves; this is why justice and 
that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on 
one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with 
them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just 
is noble ; and further, a courageous man ought not 
to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour 
also are noble; for both are desirable even when 
they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior 
virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which 
are the more honourable the longer their memory 
lasts; those which follow us after death; those 
which are accompanied by honour ; and those which 
are out of the common. Those which are only 
possessed by a single individual, because they are 
more worthy of remembrance. And _ possessions 
which bring no profit; for they are more gentle- 
manly. Customs that are peculiar to individual 
peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed 
among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon 
it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark 
of a gentleman, the performance of any servile task 
being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not 
carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a 
gentleman does not live in dependence on others. 
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or 
blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real 
qualities are identical with them ; for instance, that 
the cautious man is cold and designing, the simple- 
ton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And 
_in each case we must adopt a term from qualities 
closely connected, always in the more favourable 
sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man 
may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant 
as magnificent and dignified; those in excess as 
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®° Those whose qualities are extreme may be described as 
possessing the virtues of which these are the excess. 

> Plato, Menexenus, 235 p. 

¢ Thus, the Scythians may be assumed to be brave and 
great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief 
in speech ; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should 
be praised accordingly. 

4 That is, 7d riuiov looks as if it were really xadév, and 
should be spoken of as if it were so. 

¢ Cp. 7. 32 above. 

‘ Frag. 111 (P.Z.G. iii.). 
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possessing the corresponding virtue,? the fool- 
hardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as 
liberal. For most people will think so, and at the 
same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from 
the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is 
no necessity, much more will he be thought likely 
to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish 
to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; 
for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We 
ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, 
for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
Athenians among Athenians.2. We ought also to 
speak of what is esteemed among the particular 
audience, Scythians, Lacedaemonians, or philoso- 
phers,’ as actually existing there. And, generally 
speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed 
as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the two.? Again, all such actions as are in 
accord with what is fitting are noble ; if, for instance, 
they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own 
previous achievements; for to obtain additional 
honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, 
if the tendency of what is done is better and 
nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected ; 
for instance, if a man is moderate in good 
fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when 
he becomes greater, he is bettcr and morc for- 
giving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look 
what I started from!’’* and of the Olympian 
victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea./ 


and of Simonides : 
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@ Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tyrant of Athens, and 
wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus. 
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.* 


Since praise is founded on actions, and acting accord- 
ing to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy 
man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting 
in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear 
that he has done so on several occasions. For this 
reason also onemust assume thataccidents and strokes 
of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a 
number of similar examples can be adduced, they will 
_be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose. 
_ Now praise is language that sets forth greatness 
of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s 
actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with 
achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as 
noble birth and education, merely conduce to per- 
suasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will 
have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out 
as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce 
an encomium upon those who have achieved some- 
thing. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral 
habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not 
achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was 
likely to doso. Blessing and felicitation are identical 
with each other, but are not the same as praise and 
encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, 
are contained in felicitation. 

Praise and counsels have a common aspect; for 
what you might suggest in counselling becomes 
encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, 
when we know what we ought to do and the qualities 
we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in 
the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge 
as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that 
“one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are 
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A A A , ‘> } , f 
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> sa ¢ ” 5) \ ? , > € 
evAdyws cf] avéyous ELS TOVS ETTALVOUS* EV UTEP - 


@ Jn the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there 
is a prohibition; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, 
implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the 
other not-forbidding, which are opposites. 

> Nothing more is known of him. 

¢ Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens. 

¢ Reading dovy7deav. He had no legal practice, which 
would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a 
law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. 
ouviOeay gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer 
to his having written speeches for others to deliver in the 
courts. 
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself 
alone,’ when expressed in this way, has the force of a 
suggestion ; but expressed thus, “ he was proud, not 
of goods which were due to fortune, but of those 
which were due to himself alone,” it becomes praise. 
Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you 
would suggest ; if you desire to suggest, look what 
you would praise. The form of the expression will 
necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has 
been changed into the non-prohibitive.¢ 

We must also employ many of the means of 
amplification ; for instance, if a man has done any- 
thing alone, or first, or with a few, or has been chiefly 
responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an 
action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times 
and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is 
surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful 
in the same thing; for this is of importance and 
would appear to be due to the man himself, and not 
to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake 
that distinctions which are an encouragement or 
honour have been invented and established ; and if 
he was the first on whom an encomium was pro- 
nounced, as Hippolochus,? or to whom a statue was 
set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.© And similarly in opposite cases. If 
he does not furnish you with enough material in 
himself, you must compare him with others, as 
Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience @ of 
forensic speaking. And you must compare him with 
illustrious personages, for it affords ground for 
amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better 
than men of worth. Amplification is with good 
reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it 
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the 
things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot 
compare him with illustrious personages, you must 
compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority 
is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, 
of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, 
amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, 
whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so 
that all that remains to be done is to attribute 
beauty and importance to them. Examples are 
most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by 
examination of the past that we divine and judge 
the future. Enthymemes are most suitable for 
forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its 
obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation 
of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are 
_ nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things 
which those who praise or blame should keep in 
view, and the sources of encomia and invective ; for 
when these are known their contraries are obvious, 
since blame is derived from the contrary things. 

10. We have next to speak of the number and 
quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms 
are constructed which have for their object-accusa> 
tion and defence. Three things have to be con- 
sidered ; first, the nature and the number of the 
motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, 
what is the state of mind of those who so act; third- 
ly, the character and dispositions of those who are ex- 
posed to injustice. We will discuss these questions 
in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly. 

Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily caus- 
ing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is 
particular or general. By particular, I mean the 
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ne ee — 


¢ rpoalpeots (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) 
is always voluntary, but all voluntary action is not pre- 
meditated; we sometimes act on the spur of the moment. 
Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, 
including the use of reason and knowledge. In the Lthics 
(iii. 3. 19) Aristotle defines rpoalpeacs as “Sa deliberate appeti- 
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written law in accordance with which a state is 
administered ; by general], the unwritten regulations 
which appear to be universally recognized. Men act 
voluntarily when they know what they do, and do 
not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily 
is not always done with premeditation ; but what 
is done with premeditation is always known to the 
agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a 
purpose. The motives which lead men to do injury 
and commit wrong actions are depravity and incon- 
tinence. For if men have one or more vices, it is in 
that which makes him vicious that he shows himself 
unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, 
the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the 
effeminate in regard to what makes for ease,? the 
coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him: 
desert his comrades in peril; the ambitious in his 
desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, one 
who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the 
rancorous in his desire for vengeance; the foolish 
man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, 
the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of 
others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind is 
unjust in regard to his special weakness. 

This will be perfectly clear, partly from what has 
already been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the emotions. It remains 
to state the motives and character of those who do 
wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, 
let us decide what those who set about doing wrong 
long for or avoid; for it is cvident that the accuser 
tion of (longing for, dpeés) things in our power,” as to which 
we should necessarily be well-informed. 


> Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking 7a pd0vya as= 
pabuula. 
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@ In the cases of the young, the poor, and the rich, their 
youth ete. are only ‘accidents,’ accidental not real causes. 
Aristotle defines 74 cvpBeBnxéds (Metaphysica, iv. 30) as “that 
which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it 


as truc, but neither necessarily, nor in most cascs; for 
instance, if a man, when digging a hole for a plant, finds a 
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must examine the number and nature of the motives 
which are to be found in his opponent; the de- 
fendant, which of them are not to be found in him. 
Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s 
efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, 
others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some 
are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, 
so that the things which men do not do of themselves 
are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. 


As for those which they do of themselves and of which! . 


they are the cause, some are the result of habit, 
others of longing, and of the latter some are due to 
rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a 
{rational} longing for good, for no one wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings 
are anger and desire. Thus all the actions of men 
must necessarily be referred to seven causes: chance, 
nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire. 

But it is superfluous to establish further distinc- 
tions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, 
or anything else. For if the young happen to be @ 
irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not 
because of their youth that they act accordingly, but 
because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of 
wealth or poverty; but the poor happen to desire 
wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire 
unnecessary pleasures because they are able to procure 
them. Yet in their case too it will not be wealth or 
poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of 
their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and 
all the others who are said to act in accordance with 


treasure.’” The colour of a man’s eyes is an “inseparable ”’ 
accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a ‘‘ separable ”’ 
accident. 
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@ ij. 12-18. 
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, 
either from reason or emotion, but some from good 
characters and emotions, and others from the oppo- 
site. Not but that it does happen that such and 
such moral habits are followed by such and such 
consequences ; for it may be that from the outset 
the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate 
man good opinions and desires in the matter of 
pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. 
Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one 
side, but we must examine what are the usual con- 
sequences of certain conditions. For, if a man is fair 
or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such 
consequences should follow, but if he is young or old, 
just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, 
it will be necessary to take account of all the cireum- 
stances that make men’s characters different; for 
instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, 
fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. 
We will, however, discuss this later*; let us now 
speak of what remains to be said here. 

Things which are the result of chance are all those 
of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen 
without any end in view, and that neither always, 
nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of 
chance will make this clear. Things which are the 
result of nature are all those of which the cause: is 
in themselves and regular; for they turn out always, 
or generally, in the same way. As for those which 
happen contrary to nature there is no need to in- 
vestigate minutely whether their occurrence is due 
to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it 
would seem, however, that such cases also are due 
to chance). Those things are the result of com- 
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in 
opposition to their desire or calculation. Things are 
the result of habit, when they are done because they 
have often been done. Things are the result of 
calculation which are done because, of the goods 
already mentioned, they appear to be expedient 
either as an end or mcans to an end, provided they 
are done by reason of their being expedient ; for 
even the intemperate do certain things that are ex- 
pedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of 
pleasure. Passion and anger are the causes of acts 
of revenge. But there is a difference between re- 
venge and punishment ; the latter is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of 
him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. 
We will define anger when we come to speak of the 
emotions.? Desire is the cause of things being done 
that are apparently pleasant. The things which are 
familiar and to which we have become accustomed 
are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure 
many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
they have become accustomed to them. 

In short, all things that men do of themselves 
either are, or seem, good or pleasant; and since 
men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and 
involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all 
that men do voluntarily will be either that which is 
or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. 
For I reckon among good things the removal of that 
which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a 
greater evil for a less, because these two things are 
in a way desirable ; in like manner, I reckon among 
pleasant things the removal of that which is or 
appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain 
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¢ From Evenus of Paros (Frag. 8, P.0.@. ii.): see Introd. 
@ Or, “‘rest”’ (bodily). 
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the number and quality of expedient 
and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the 
expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; 4 
let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must 
regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, 
provided they are neither obscure nor too precise. 

11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a 
certain movement of the soul, a sudden and per- 
ceptible settling down into its natural state, and 
pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, 
_ it is evident that that which produces the disposition 
we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that 
_which destroys it or produces the contrary settling 
_ down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be 
generally pleasant to enter into a normal state 
(especially when what is done in accordance with that 
state has come into its own again) ;° and the same 
with habits. For that which has become habitual] be- 
comes as it were natural ; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between “ often’ and 
“always ”’ is not great, and nature belongs to the 
idea of “ always,’ habit to that of “ often.” That 
which is not compulsory is also pleasant, for com- 
pulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is 
necessary is painful, and it was rightly said, 

For every act of necessity is disagreeable.¢ 


Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, 
for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they 
have not become habitual; for then habit makes them 
pleasant. Things contrary to these are pleasant ; 
wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amuse- 
ment,recreation,? andsleepare among pleasantthings, 
because none of these is in any way compulsory. 
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¢ There is no consideration or ‘definite theory ’’ (Jebb, 
Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise 
without anything of the kind; they simply come. 

’ The passage émei 5° dort... ala@nors has been punctuated 
in two ways. (1) With a full stop at édmlfec (Roemer, Jebb). 
The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are 
accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or 
hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really 
wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of 
pleasure. (2) With a comma at €dmlfec (Cope, Victorius). 
The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the 
sensation of a certain emotion; if imagination is a weakened 
(faded) sensation ; if one who remembers or hopes is attended 
by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes; then, 
this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or 
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is 
pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant. 

Now, of desires some are irrational, others rational. 
I call irrational all those that are not the result of 
any assumption.* Such are all those which are called 
natural; for instance, those which come into existence 
through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, 
hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular; 
the desires eonnected with taste, sexual pleasures, in 
a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I eall 
those desires rational which are due to our being con- 
vinced ; for there are many things which we desire 
to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken 
of and are convinced that they are pleasant. 

And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain 
emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, 
then both the man who remembers and the man who 
hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he 
remembers or hopes.® This being so, it is evident 


hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and 
a kind of movement (§ 1). 

gavracta, the faculty of forming mental images (variously 
translated ‘‘ imagination,” ‘‘ mental impression,’’ “* fantasy ’’) 
is defined by Aristotle (De Anima, ili. 3. 11) as a kind of 
movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the 
movement produced must resemble the sensation which 
produced it. But gavracla is more than this; it is not 
merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway 
between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of 
the senses, the intellect has need of imagination. 

If davracla is referred to an earlier perception of which 
the sense image is a copy, this is memory. Imagination 
carries the sense images (g¢avrdcpuara) to the seat of memory. 
They are then transformed into memory (of something past) 
or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the 
intellect. (See Cope here, and R. D. Hicks in his edition of 
the De Anima.) 
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* Euripides, Andromeda (rag. 133, 7.G.F.). 


’ Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, 
which runs: 8s 7s 67 ie word waOn Kal wbdXr’? éwradnO7. 
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember 
and for those who hope, since there is sensation. 
Therefore all pleasant things must either be present 
in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in 
hope ; for one senses the present, recollects the past, 
and hopes for the future. ‘Therefore our recollections 
are pleasant, not only when they recall things which 
when present were agreeable, but also some things 
which were not, if their consequence subsequently 
proves honourable or good ; whence the saying : 


Truly it is pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,? 


and, 


When a man has suffered much and accomplished much, 
he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he 
recalls them.? 
The reason of this is that even to be free from evil 
is pleasant. Things which we hope for are pleasant, 
when their presence seems likely to afford us great 
pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment 
of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure 
by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when 
we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even 
resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that 
it is 
Far sweeter than dripping honey ; ° 

for no one feels resentment against those whom 
vengeance clearly cannot overtake, or those who are 
far more powerful than he is ; against such, men feel 
either no resentment or at any rate less. 

Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope 


¢ Iliad, xviii. 108. 
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4 Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved.’ 
’ /liad, xxiii. 108, on the occasion of the mourning foi 
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable en- 
joyment; thus, those suffering from fever and 
tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of 
having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, 
or composing verses @ about the beloved ; for it seems 
to them that in all this recollection makes the object 
of their affection perceptible. Love always begins 
in this manner, when men are happy not only in the 
presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when 
they recall him to mind. This is why, even when 
his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the 
pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in 
remembering and, as it were, seeing him and recalling 
his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly 
said by the poet : 


Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.® 


And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be 
unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those 
who are resentful are pained beyond measure when 
they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it 
delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those 
who love to conquer, but to all; for there is pro- 
duced an idea of superiority, which all with more or 
less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, 
competitive and disputatious ° amusements must be 
so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among 


Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referring to the mourning for 
the absence of Odysseus. 

¢ Controversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as 
arguing in the law courts; unless épsorixéds means simply 
‘“‘in which there is rivalry.” 
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9 }Yor the meaning of ¢iAla, pirety cf. ii. 4. 
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, 
ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same 
with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when 
one is familiar with them, while others are so from 
the outset, such as the chase and every description 
of outdoor sport; for rivalry implies victory. It 
follows from this that practice in the law courts and 
disputation are pleasant to those who are familiar 
with them and well qualified. Honour and good 
repute are among the most pleasant things, because 
every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of 
a worthy man, and still more when those whom he 
believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such 
are neighbours rather than those who live at a dis- 
tance ; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather 
than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather 
than those who come later; the sensible rather than 
the senseless; the many rather than the few ; for 
such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than 
their opposites. As for those for whom men feel 
great contempt, such as children and animals, they 
pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they 
do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for 
some other reason. 

A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is 
pleasant to love *—for no one loves wine unless he 
finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; 
for in this case also a man has an impression that he 
Ais really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired 
by all who perceive it; and to be loved is to be 
cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to 
be admired, because of the mere honour. Flattery 
and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a 
sham admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the 
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ypagpexn Kat dvdpravromouud Kal mounTikh, Kal 
may O av ed HE pUpinLevor Dn Kay h py 0d avo 
TO [Le pepinLevov ov yap emt TOUTED Xaiper, avd 
avAXdoytopos e€oTW OTL TOUTO eKelvo, WoTE pav- 
24 Odvew tt ovupBaiver. Kal ai mepimérerat Kal TO 
\ \ , b aA 4 4 
Tapa puxpov owlecbar ex THY Kwdvvwv: TavTO 
2% yap Javpaora tadra. Kal emel TO Kata dvow 
1 Roemer reads 76 re pipyrixdv. The meaning is much 
the same, only penovuevoy is passive. 


¢ Kuripides, Orestes, 23-4. 
> True apes or philosophy, whieh is the result of 
learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 
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same things often; for that which is familiar is, as 
we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since 
change is in the order of nature; for perpetual 
sameness creates an excess of the normal condition ; 
whence it was said : 


Change in all things is sweet.* 


This is why what we only see at intervals, whether 
men or things, is pleasant; for there is a change 
from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; 
for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what 
causes admiration is to be desired, and learning 
implies a return to the normal.’ It is pleasant to 
bestow and to receive benefits; the latter is the 
attainment of what we desire, the former the posses- 
sion of more than sufficient means,° both of them 
things that men desire. Since it is pleasant to do 
good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their 
neighbours on their feet, and to supply their de- 
ficiencies. And since learning and admiring are 
pleasant, all things connected with them must also 
be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such 
as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well 
imitated, even if the object of imitation is not 
pleasant ; for it is not this that causes pleasure or 
the reverse, but the inference that the imitation and 
the object imitated are identical, so that the result 
is that we learn something. The same may be said 
of sudden changes and narrow escapes from danger ; 
for all these things excite wonder. And since that 
or settled state. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, 
which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its 


natural state after a period of disturbance. 
¢ Or, “ larger means than the person benefited.” 
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nov, TA ovyyevn dé KaTa dvow GAAyAoLs €oTiv, 
TAVTU TA OVYYEVH Kal Gola HO€a Ws emt TO TOAD, 
olov avOpwros avOpmimw Kal timmos inmw Kat 
véos véw. OOev Kal ai mrapoupias eipnvTar, ws 


HAE Acka Téprret, 


Kal 

€ > A 4 e A 

ws alel TOV dpoioy, 
Kal 

eyvw b€ Op Onpa, 
Kal 


> A A ‘ } 
aet KoAowos mapa KoAovor, 


A @ 4 A 
Kat ooa adda To.adra. 
3 \ 4 A ¢ A A A € \ ig “A 
Eet 5€ 1To Gpwowov Kal TO ovyyeves HOV EavTa 
amav, partora 6 avttos mpos eavTov ekacToS 
A 4 
tovTo mémovlev, avaykn tmavtas diAavrous elvat 
7 paddAov 7 ATTOV: mdavTa yap Ta ToLaAvTa drapyet 
mpos avrov padtora. emet 5é€ didavror martes, 
Kal Ta adTav avayKn ndéa elvar Gow, olov Epya 
A 4 b A 4 ig pee )) A \ 
Kat Adyovs. 610 Kal diAoKdAaKes ws emt TO TOAD 
\ U A U4 \ U4 
Kat dtAepacrat Kal giAdtysor Kat gdrAdOTEKvoL* 
avT@v yap Epyo. TQ. TEKVG. Kal Ta Ahem em 
tehetv 100" avtay yap epyov non ylyveTat. xal 
ETEL TO dipxew 70Lorov, Kal TO copoy doxely elvau 
nOv* dpxucov yap TO ppovelv, Eore 5 uP codia 
Troy Kal Gavpacray emLaT HMM. ETL e7rel piro- 
A 
TiLol ws emt TO TOAY, avayKy Kal TO émiTYLaY Tots 
4 € \ s \ \ 3 e U Aa 
méXas 760 elvar. Kal to év @ BéATtoTOs SdoxKel 
eivat avtos avrod, évtaifa diarpiBew, womep Kat 
Edpuridns dyoi 
@ Odyssey, xvii. 218 ws aiel rdv dpotov dyee Beds ws Tov 
OMolov. 
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which is in accordance with nature is pleasant, and 
things which are akin are akin in accordance with 
nature, all things akin and like are for the most part 
pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to 
horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the 
proverbs : 

The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, Y 

Like to like,* 

Beast knows beast, 

Birds of a feather flock together,’ 


and all similar sayings. 

And since things which are akin and like are 
always pleasant to one another, and every man in 
the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it 
must needs be that all men are more or less selfish; ~~ 

for it is in himself above all that such conditions ¢ 
_are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it 
follows that all find pleasure in what is their own, ~ 
such as their works and words. That is why men as 
a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, | 
of honour, and of children; for the last are their 
own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is 
wanting,’ for then it becomes our work. And since 
it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to 
be regarded as wise ;° for practical wisdom is com- 
manding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge 
of many things that excite wonder. Further, since 
men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also 
agreeable to find fault with our neighbours. And if 
a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote 
his time to it; as Euripides says : 
» Literally, “ever jackdaw to jackdaw.” 


¢ Of likeness and kinship. 
‘ Both practically and speculatively or philosophically. 
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Kaml TOUT émeélyeTal, 

véuwy exaoTns nyepas awAElaoTov pépos, 

iv’ avros atrot tuyyaver BéAtioTos abv. 
29 dpoiws dé Kal émet 7 mratdua TOY HOéwy Kal Taca 
dveats, Kal 6 yéAws Tov ydéwv, avayKn Kal Ta 
is72a YeAota dda elvar, Kal avOpwrovs Kat Adyous Kal 
epya* Suprorar dé mept yeAoiwy ywpls ev Tots Tept 
TOWNTIKHS. TEept fev ody noéwy eipnoOw Taira, 

Ta d€ AuTnpa eK THY evayTimv TovTOLs pavepa. 

12, *Qv pev obv evexa adikodar, tadr éoriv: 
mas & €éxovtes Kat tivas, Aéywuev viv. avrot 
pev ovv oTay olwvrat duvarov elvat TO mpaypa 
mpaxOjvat Kal éavrois Suvaror, etre av Aabeiy 
mpagavres, 7 pe) Aabovres By Sodvar dikny, v] 
dodvat pe aAN’ eharre TH Cnuiav elvau Tob 
2 Képdous éavTots 2 @y KHSovTas. rota pev ouv 

duvaTa paiverat Kat mota advvara ev Tots oTEpov 

py Ojoerat (xowa yap Tabta mavTwy Tov Adywr), 
avtot 8 otovrat dvvarot elvac padvora, aljpsvor 
dBucety ot etmety Suvapevor Kab ot TPAKTUCOL Kal 
ot eumretpor TOAA@Y aywrwv, Kav modvdiAroL How, 
3 Kay movotor. Kal pddvora pév, av avrot wow 

ev Tots | etpnpevors, otovra. Svvacbar, et dé im, 

Kav dmrdpxwow avrots Towotror didrot 7 OmnpeT a 

” KOWWVot: dua yap rabra dvvavras Kat mparrew 
4 Kat AavOdvew Kat pr dSodvar dixnv. Kat eav idou 

Mo. Tots aduKoupevois 7} Tots KpiTats' of ev ‘yap 

dido. advAaxtot Te mpos TO adiKetaBat Kal mpoc- 

4 Antiope (Frag. 183, 7.G.1".). 

’ Only the definition appears in the existing text: 
“The ridiculous is an error, painless and non - destructive 
ugliness (5).” 
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which 
he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.¢ 


Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, 
and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, 
words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridi- 
culous has been discussed separately in the Poetzcs.® 
Let this suffice for things that are pleasant; those 
that are painful will be obvious from the contraries 
of these. 

12. Such are the motives of injustice; let us now 
state the frame of mind of those who commit it, and 
who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when 
they think that it can be done and that it can be 
done by them; when they think that their action 
will either be undiscovered, or if discovered will 
remain unpunished; or if it is punished, that the 
punishment will be less than the profit to themselves 
or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of 
things which seem possible or impossible, we will 
discuss them later,’ for these topics are common to 
all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong 
think they are most likely to be able to do so with 
impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, ex- 
perienced in judicial trials, if they have many friends, 
and if they are wealthy. They think there is the 
greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they 
themselves belong to the above classes; if not, if 
they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; 
for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit 
wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. 
Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being 
wronged, or of the judges; for friends are not on 
their guard against being wronged and, besides, they 

¢ ii. 19. 
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KataAAatrovrat mply eme€eAOciv, of dé KpeTat 
9 > 3 A 
yapilovrar ois av diror wor, Kat 7 GAws adiaow 
7 puxpots Cnpsodar. 
oa 4 
5 Aafnrixol & elaly of 7 éevavtiot tots eyKAn- 
pacw, olov acberns Tepi aikias Kal oO mévyns Kal 
\ \ / \ A id r) nw 
6 aloypos mept proryetas. Kal Ta Alay ev havep@ 
Kat év 0d0aAuois: advAaxta yap dua TO pndeva 
6 av olecOat. Kal Ta THALKKaDTA Kal Ta ToLaAdTa ola 
> w e 3 4 A A A ? A 
pnd av eis: apvAakra yap Kal Tatra: Tavres yap 
Ta elw0dTa WoTep appwoTnpata PvdAaTrovTar Kal 
> v4 “ \ J > , b) 4 
TAOLKH PATA, O SE pLNndEis TW HPpWoTHKEV, OvOEIS 
7 evAaBeirar. Kat ols pundets exBpos 7 troAXot: ot 
A A 4 , \ ‘ \ } 
pev yap otovrar Ajoew dia TO wy dvdarredbat, 
e \ , A A A A ba! 9 “A 
ot S€ AavOdvovar dia TO pH SoKetv av emiyerphoar 
f A A & 3 , ” iv 
dudatrropevots, Kat dua TO amodoyiay Exew ort 
9 i ) / A eS td ; , " 
8S ovK av evexeipnoay. Kal ois vmapyer Kptiis 7 
Tpomos 7 ToTos 7 SiaBeots eVropos. Kal daots 
\ A > \\ , / wv 3 A / 
pn AaBotaw é€ati Siwais dikns 7 avaBoArAr ypdvou 
BY A ~ 4 es oA , u 
7 Stapfopat KpiT@v. Kal ols, eav yévnrar Cnuia, 
> A U A bd / nv 3 A } Bl 
€ott diwats THs exticews 7 avaBodAn xpovos, 7 
su S t \  ¢« 7) ry , \ o# \ 
9 du’ amopiav pndév e€er 6 Tt amod€on. Kal ois Ta 
\ 4 ESAS u “~ 9 v4 € ) Uy 
pev KEpdn pavepa 7H peyadra 7H eyyts, at dé Cyuiar 
A 4 A 
1372b LLKpal 7 adavets 7 TOPPW. Kal Wy UH €oTe TYLWPLA 
10 5d na op > é t PS) a ¢ 4 4‘ « 
ion TH Whedreta, olov doKel 7 TUpavvis. Kal GaoLs 


nem vl 


¢ Two different persons. If the second 6 be omitted, the 
reference is to one. 
6’ Or, a ‘“‘ resourceful mind.”’ 
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings; and 
judges favour those whom they are fond of, and 
cither let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty. 

Those are likely to remain undetected whose 
qualities are out of keeping with the charges, for 
instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were 
accused of assault and battery, or a poor and an 
ugly man of adultery. Also, if the acts are done 
quite openly and in sight of all; for they are not 
guarded against, because no one would think them 
possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a 
nature that no one would even be likely to attempt 
them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all 
guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no 
one takes precautions against those ailments from 
which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who 
have either no enemy at all or many; the former 
hope to escape notice because they are not watched, 
the latter do escape because they would not be 
thought likely to attack those who are on their guard 
and because they can defend themselves by the plea 
that they would never have attempted it. And 
those who have ways or places of concealment for 
stolen property, or abundant opportunities of dispos- 
ing of it.2 And those who, even if they do not remain 
undetected, can get the trial set aside or put off, or 
corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be 
imposed, ean get payment in full set aside or put off 
for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have 
nothing to lose. And in cases where the profit is 
certain, large, or immediate, while the punishment 
is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can 
be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems 
to be the case in a tyranny. And when the unjust 
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7d. poev dSucnpara Ajppare., at de Cnpiac oveldn 
povov. Kat ots Tovvavttov Ta jeev aducnuaTa ets 
€maivov Twa, olov et ovveByn dpa Tywpnoacbar 
bméep TATPOS 7 pnt pos, womep Lyvewe, ai de 
Cnpiar ets xXpypwara n puyny nN Towotroy tu ou 
dpporepa yap adixodar Kat dpupoTepws EXOVTES, 
mAjy ovx ot avrol arn’ oi evavTior tois nOeow. 
11 Kau ot moAAaKus y] Achnbores Hp edrpumpevor. 
Kal ot moAAdKis GTOTETUXIKOTES” Elol yap Twes 
Kat év Tols ToLtovTots, @orrep év Tots Trohepixois, 
12 olou dvapdxeoBar. Kaul ols av _ Tapaxpyhya TO 
HOv, TO d¢€ Avmnpov UoTEpor, q TO Kép6os, n O€ 
Snpiia VoTEpov: ot yap dxpareis TowobToL, EOTL 5° 
13 acpacia mept mavTa. Oowy Opéyovran. Kal ols ay 
TobvayTiov TO pev Avan pov 757 7 n Y u) Cypia, TO b€ 
780 Kal wPpEedywov VoTEpa Kal _Xpovibrepa” ot yap 
eyparets Kal PpovipLwrepor Ta TOLADTG Ou@Kovow. 
14 Kat ols ay EVOEXNTAL Ova TUXNV Oogae mpaka 7 7 bu 
dvayKny n dea pvow 7 bu eos, Kat ddws djLap - 
15 rey adda pr adtxety. Kat ols av H Tod emetKkods 
Tuxelv. Kal Goo. av evdcets Mow. Siyds 8’ elow 
evdeeis* 1) yap WS avayKatov, Womep of 7éVNTES, 7) 
16 ws vmepBodjs, Womep ot mAovotoL. Kal ot adddpa 
evookiobyTes Kat ot opddpa adofotvTes, ot pev 
ws ov dd€ovres, of & ws ovdev paGAdov do€ovres. 
17. Adrot pév ovy ovrTws ExovTes emtyeipotaw, 
adiuKovat d€ TOUS TOLOUTOUS Kal TA TOLADTA, TOUS 


¢ Who Zeno was, and what the story, is unknown. 

b’ Some do wrong for the sake of gain, others for the sake 
of praise; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, 
the latter self-interest for honour. 

¢ “ More distant ” (Jebb). 
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acts are real gains and the only punishment is dis- 
grace ; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts 
tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father 
or mother, as was the case with Zeno,* while the 
punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or 
something of the kind. For men do wrong from 
both these motives and in both these conditions of 
mind ; but the persons are not the same, and their 
characters are exactly opposite.? And those who 
have often been undetected or have escaped punish- 
ment; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; 
for in such cases, as in actual warfare, there are 
always men ready to return to the fight. And all 
who hope for pleasure and profit at once, while the 
pain and the loss come later; such are the intem- 
perate, intemperance being concerned with all things 
that men long for. And when, on the contrary, the 
pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and 
the profit are later and more lasting °; for temperate 
and wiser men pursue such aims. And those, who 
may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or 
from necessity, from some natural impulse or from 
habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather 
than a crime. And those who hope to obtain in- 
dulgence ; and all those who are in need, which is 
of two kinds ; for men either need what is necessary, 
as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. 
And those who are highly esteemed or held in great 
contempt; the former will not be suspected, the 
latter no more than they are already. 

In such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, 
and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and 
circumstances of the following kind. Those who 


@ With a comma or colon after 7a rovadra ; without these 
render: ‘‘ those who possess such things as they . . .” 
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5 @ 3 A 3 a a)! > 3 A ” 9 
ExovTas wy ado. evdeets 1 cis TavayKxaia 7% eis 
18 umepoyynv 7 ets amdAavow, Kal ToUs moppw Kal 
A > , aA om nn A 
Tovs eyys' TOV pev yap 7 Ajius TayeTa, TOV O° 
, a ~ 
n TYyLwpia Bpadeta, olov ot cuAGvres Tovds Kapyn- 
/ A A A +) aA A 4 
19 doviovs. Kal rovs pn evAaBeis unde dudaxtixovs 
3 4 / € / A 
aAAa morevTiKovs' pddiwov yap mavras Aabeiv. 
A 4 é / 3 lon A 4 9 ~ 
Kal Tovs paldpous: emsedAods yap ro éme&eNOeiv. 
4 
Kal Tous altoyuvTnAovs: o¥ yap paxnTiKoL TeEpt 
/ X A e \ ~ > / A 
20 Képdous. Kal rods bo mod\AOv adunOevtas Kal 
py emeEeAPovTas ws ovTas KaTa THY Tmapoliay 
4 “A U \ is) / \ 
21 rovrovs Muadv Aciav. Kal ovs pnderrwmoTe Kal 
“a / 3 / A > 7 e A 
ots moAAdKis: auddtepor yap advAakrot, ot bev 
e 3 / e ) e ) BA} ” \ A 
22 ws ovdezroTe, ot 5° Ws OvK ay ETL. Kal TovS dLa- 
4 aN ) , e a 4 ” 
BeBAnpévovs 7 eddtaBdAous: ot Torwotror yap ovTE 
A , 
mpoapotvrat, poBovpevor rods KpiTds, oUTE dU- 
, 
vavrat meiWew: dv of prcotpevor Kat POovovpevoi 
> A A b) 4 
23 elow. Kal mpos os exovot mpdpacw 7 Tmpoyovwy 
~ ~ “A 
137387 alTav yn didwy 7H motnodvrwy KaKkds 7 ped- 
Anodvrwy 7 adrovs 7 mpoydvous H @v KHOovTaAL’ 
a 4 
woTEp yap 7 Tapoysia, mpoddcews Setrar p0- 
e f A A 2 A \ \ , 
24 vov 7 Tovnpia. Kal Tovs €yBpovs Kat Tous didous: 
& A A ¢ 7? A > € fd \ 4 
Tous pev yap pdo.ov, Tovs 8° dv. Kal TOUS 
3 4 A 4 A A Pd] A “A A ba) 
ddirous. Kal Tovs pn Sewvovs eimrety H TmpGEat’ 7H 
a 4 f 
yap ouK eyyelpovow emettevar, 7 KatadAaTTovrat, 
25) OvdEY TEpatvovatw. Kat ols un AvoiTedEt dta- 


a Who were too far off to retaliate. 
’ A proverb meaning “an easy prey.” The Mysians 
were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 
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possess what they themselves lack, things either 
necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those 
who are far off and those who are near, for in the 
one case the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals 
are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder 
Carthaginians. And those who never take pre- 
cautions and are never on their guard, but are 
confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. 
And those who are indolent ; for it requires a man 
who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are 
bashful; for they are not likely to fight about 
money. And those who have often been wronged 
but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, 
“ Mysian booty.”’® And those who have never, or 
those who have often, suffered wrong ; for both are 
off their guard, the one because they have never yet 
been attacked, the others because they do not expect 
to be attacked again. And those who have been 
slandered, or are easy to slander; for such men 
neither care to go to law, for fear of the judges, 
nor, if they do, can they convince them; to this 
class belong those who are exposed to hatred or 
envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can 
pretend that either their ancestors, or themselves, 
or their friends, have either committed, or intended 
to commit, wrong either against himself, or his 
ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; 
for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an 
excuse.’ And both enemies and friends; for it is 
easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the 
former. And those who are friendless. And those 
who are unskilled in speech or action; for either 
they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, 
or accomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no 
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Tpipev emiTnpodaw 7 dixnyv 7 ExtLoww, olov oi E€vor 
KaL avrToupyol’ emi puuKp@ Te yap dtadvovTar Kal 
96 padiws KaTaTavovTat. Kal Tovs ToAAa HOdLKnKO- 
Tas, ih To.atra ola adiKobyra: eyyus yap ri Soxel 
ToD Pa aOuKely elvan, orav TL TOLODTOV adixn OA 
TLs olov eiwfer Kai adros dduceiy: déyw 8° olov 
97 et Tis TOV eiwbora bBpilew aikioairo. Kaul TOUS 
7 | TETIOLNKOTAS Kaas n Bovdnbevras n Bovdo- 
poevous 7 TOUNTOVTAS exet yap Kal TO 7Ov Kal TO 
98 Kadov, Kal eyyus TOD ay) aoucely paiveran. Kal 
ols Xaprobyra. 7 pidous 7) Pavpalopevors n epw- 
jevots 7 Kupious n huss mpos ovs (dow avrot: 
99 KQL TpOs OVS e€oTW emeKEias TUYElY. Kal ols av 
eyKEKANKOTES WOL Kal TmpodtakexwpnKoTes, olov 
KaAdenros emroleL 7a, mept Aiwva> Kal yap Ta, 
a9 TOLabTa eyyvs TOU [7 ddicely _paiverar. Kal Tous 
ba’ dAAwy péAdovras, ay pn avTol, Ws ovKeTL 
evdexopevov Bovdevoacba, womep Aéyerat Aiveoi- 
dynos Tédwye répyar korrdBia avdpamodicapevyn, 
31 OTe €fOacev, ws Kal adtos pweAAwy. Kal ovs adr- 
Knoavres SuvyoovTa. mtoAAa Sixara mpaTTew, ws 


4 alxta (assault) was a less serious offence than Uéfpis 
(wanton outrage). 

o ols, 1.6. supplying dédixoupeévors, “by whose being 
wronged.” ods has been suggested, i.e. supplying dd:xodvres, 

wronging whom.” 

¢ In our relations with whom, almost=from whom. 
Another interpretation is: ‘‘ In reference to whom there is a 
chance . . . consideration from others, meaning the judges ”’ 
(Welldon). 

4 Callippus was a friend of Dion, who freed Syracuse 
from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion 
and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew 
what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, 
if he did not anticipate him. 
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or 
damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ; for they 
are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop 
proceedings. And those who have committed 
numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they 
themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act 
of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as 
he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, 
for instance, one were to assault a man who was in 
the habit of outraging others.¢ And those who have: 
already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are 
about to do so; for in such a case vengeance is both 
pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an 
act of justice. And those whom we wrong ° in order 
to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons 
whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, 
those by whom our life is ruled. And those in 
reference to whom there is a chance of obtaining 
merciful consideration.© And those against whom 
we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a 
‘previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter 
of Dion ;4 for in such cases it seems almost an act of 
justice. And those who are going to be attacked by 
others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer 
possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to 
have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,’ 
who, having reduced a town to slavery, had antici- 
pated him by doing what he had intended to do him- 
self. And those to whom, after having injured them, 
we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the 

¢ Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neigh- 
bouring state, sent him the cottabus prize, as a compliment 


for having “‘ played the game ”’ so skilfully. The cottabus 
was originally a Sicilian game. 
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4 ‘Tyrant of Pherae. 
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason 
the Thessalian® said one should sometimes commit 
injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often. 

Men are ready to commit wrongs which all or 
many are in the habit of committing, for they hope 
to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects 
that are easy to conceal; such are things that are 
quickly consumed, as eatables; things which can 
easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; 
things for which there are many convenient hiding- 
places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow 
away in a corner; those of which a thief already 
possesses a considerable number exactly similar or 
hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which 
the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages “ 
upon the women of their family, upon themselves, 
or upon their children. And all those wrongs in 
regard to which appeal to the law would create the 
appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which 
are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the 
dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the 
nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of 
persons who are the victims of wrong. 

13. Let us now classify just and unjust actions 
generally, starting from what follows. Justice and 
injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of 
laws, particular and general. By particular laws | 
mean those established by each people in reference 
to themselves, which again are divided into written 
and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based 
upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just 
and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in 
a manner divine, even if there is neither communica- 
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2 Antigone, 456. 
> Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 
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tion nor agreement. between them. This is what 
Antigone in Sophocles ¢ evidently means, when she 
declares that it is just, though forbidden, to bury 
Polynices, as being naturally just : 


For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, 
these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came. 


And as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that 
which has life, for this is not right for some and 
wrong for others, 


But a universal precept, which extends without a break 
throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth. 


Alcidamas ° also speaks of this precept in his Messe- 
macus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a 
twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or 
ought not to do is concerned with the community 
generally, or one of its members. 

Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust 
acts, since they can be committed against a definite 
individual or against the community ; he who com- 
mits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against 
a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the 
army of wrong against the State. All kinds of 
wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of 
which affect the State, others one or several in- 
dividuals, let us repeat the definition of being 
wronged,’ and then go on to the rest. Being 
wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of onc 
who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established 


the scholiast supplies his words: éAevOépous adixe mavras 
Oeds* obdéva Sovr\ov h tors wemoinxey (“God has left all 
men free; Nature has made none a slave’’). The Messen- 
ians had revolted from Sparta. 

ar 10,3. 
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And since the man 
who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and 
that against his will, it is evident from what has been 
said in what the injuries consist ; for things good 
and bad have already been distinguished in them- 
selves,? and it has been said that voluntary acts are 
all such as are committed with knowledge of the 
case.2 Hence it neeessarily follows that all accusa- 
tions concern the State or the individual, the accused 
having acted either ignorantly and against his will, 
or voluntarily and with knowledge, and in the latter 
ease with malice aforethought or from passion. We 
will speak of anger when we come to treat of the 
passions,©° and we have already stated? in what 
cireumstanees and with what dispositions men act 
with deliberate purpose. 

But since a man, while admitting the fact, often 
denies the description of the charge or the point on 
which it turns—for instance, admits that he took 
something, but did not steal it; that he was the 
first to strike, but eommitted no outrage; that he 
had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a 
woman; or that he stole something but was not 
guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was 
not consecrated ; or that he trespassed, but not on 
public land; or that he held converse with the 
enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason 
it will be necessary that a definition should be given 
of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we 
desire to prove that an offence has or has not been 
committed, we may be able to put the ease in a true 
light. In all such instances the question at issue is 
to know whether the supposed offender is a wrong- 
doer and a worthless person, or not; for vice and 
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* Roemer reads, after Dittmeyer, ef éri BA4By [rovrov ad’ 
od fhaBe] kal. . . from the old Latin translation. 

> Laws are special and general, the former being ‘written 
or unwritten. ‘The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: 
(1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. 
This general law (not the same as the general law “ based 
upon nature” § 2) refers to acts which go beyond the legal 
standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized by 
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such 
terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose ; 
for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow 
that he has committed an outrage, but only if he 
has struck with a certain object, for instance, to 
bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. 
Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it 
is by no means certain that he has committed theft, 
but only if he has taken it to injure another @ or to 
get something for himself. It is the same in all 
other cases as in these. 

We have said that there are two kinds of just and 
unjust actions (for some are written, but others are 
unwritten), and have spoken of those concerning 
which the laws are explicit; of those that are un- 
written there are two kinds. One kind arises from 
an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by 
praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; 
for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render 
good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ;® 
the other kind contains what is omitted in the special 
written law. For that which is equitable seems to 
be just, and equity is justice that goes beyond the 
written law. These omissions are sometimes in- 
voluntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the 
legislators ; involuntary when it may have escaped 
their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define 
for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal 
statement, which is not applicable to all, but only 
to most, cases; and whenever it is difficult to give 
a remarkable degree (xad’ trepSor7v) of virtue or the opposite. 
For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punish- 
ment, but acts are praised or blamed, honoured or dis- 


honoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the 
general feeling of mankind. 
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases,? 
as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instru- 
ment used in wounding ; for life would not be long 
enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no 
exact definition is possible, but legislation is neces- 
Sary, one must have recourse to general terms; so 
that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to 
strike or actually strikes, according to the written 
law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is 
not ; and this is a case for equity. 

If then our definition of equity is correct, it is 
easy to sce what things and persons are equitable 
or not. Actions which should be leniently treated 
are cases for equity ; errors, wrong acts, and mis- 
fortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same 
penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are 
unexpected and not vicious; errors are not unex- 
pected, but are not vicious ; wrong acts are such as 
might be expected and vicious, for acts committed 
through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable 
to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to 
the law but to the legislator ; not to the letter of 
the law but to the intention of the legislator ; not 
to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to 
the part, but to the whole; not to what a man is 
now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; 
to remember good rather than ill treatment, and 
benefits received rather than those conferred ; to 
bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal 
to the judgement of reason rather than to violence; ? 
to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbi- 
trator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks 


’“To be willing that a judicial sentence should be 
nominal rather than real ’’ (Jebb). 
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@j.7.13. Callistratus and Melanopus were rival orators. 
N oumng i is known of this particular charge. 
’ The magistrates who superintended the building and 
pi operations. 
nderstanding idoda.. Or “‘to punish adequately,” 
supplying od ph lon Tiuwpla. : 
¢ An orator, not the tragic poet. 
¢ “Or has been seldom paralleled ”’ (Cope, but cp. i. 9. 38). 
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only to the law, and the reason why arbitrators were 
appointed was that equity might prevail. Let this 
manner of defining equity suffice. 

14. Wrong acts are, greater in proportion to the 


injustice from which they spring. For this reason | 


the most trifling are sometimes the greatest, as in the 


charge brought by Callistratus * against Melanopus | 


that he had fraudulently kept back three conseerated 


half-obols from the temple-builders®; whereas, in _ 


the case of just actions, it is quite the contrary. The 
reason is that the greater potentially inheres in the 
less ; for he who has stolen three eonseerated half- 
obols will eommit any wrong whatever. Wrong aets 
are judged greater sometimes in this way, sometimes 
by the extent of the injury done. A wrong aet is 
greater when there is no adequate punishment for 
it, but all are insufficient ; when there is no remedy, 


beeause it is difficult if not impossible to repair it ;° 


and when the person injured cannot obtain legal 
satisfaction, since it is irremediable ; for justice and 
punishment are kinds of remedies. And if the 
sufferer, having been wronged, has inflicted some 
terrible injury upon himself, the guilty person de- 
serves greater punishment; wherefore Sophoeles,? 
when pleading on behalf of Euetemon, who had 
committed suicide after the outrage he had suffered, 
deelared that he would not assess the punishment at 


less than the vietim had assessed it for himself. A | 


wrong act is also greater when it is unprecedented, 


or the first of its kind, or when committed with the 
aid of few accomplices’; and when it has been fre- 
quently committed ; or when because of it new pro- 
hibitions and penalties have been sought and found: 
thus, at Argos the eitizen owing to whom a new 
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@ And therefore the violation of them is more discreditable. 
>’ When he thinks of the punishment they may entail. 
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on 
whose account a new prison had to be built. The 
crime is greater, the more brutal it is; or when it has 
been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital 
of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks 
of the following kind may be used :—the statement 
that the accused person has swept away or violated 
several principles of justice, for example, oaths, 
pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanctity of 
marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon 
crime. Wrong acts are greater when committed 
in the very place where wrongdoers themselves are 
sentenced, as is done by false witnesses ; for where 
would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a 
court of justice ? They are also greater when accom- 
panied by the greatest disgrace; when committed 
against one who has been the guilty person’s bene- 
factor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of 
wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but, 
does not return good for good. So too, again, when 
a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, 
for there is greater merit in doing right without being 
compelled*; now the written laws involve compulsion, 
the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, 
wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; 
for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him ? and 
involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong 
for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice 
for the treatment of the greater or less degree of 
wrongdoing. 

15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we 
have now briefly to run over what_are called the 
inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensic 
oratory. ‘These proofs are five in number: laws, 
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¢ Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely 
confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative 
oratory. 

’ The first line is quoted i. 18. 2. The second differs 
somewhat from Sophocles (Antigone, 458), where the passage 
runs, TovTwy éyw ovK Eweddov, avdpds ovdevds | Ppdynua deloac’, év 
Beotat rhy Slxynv | dwoewv (“IT was not likely, through fear of the 
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Witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then 
speak of the laws, and state what use should be made 
of them when exhorting or dissuading,® accusing or 
defending. For it is evident that, if the written law 
is counter to our case, we must have recourse to 
the general law and equity, as more in accordance 
with justice; and we must argue that, when the dieast 
takes an oath to deeide to the best of his judgement, 
he means that he will not abide rigorously by the 
written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never 
changes, even as the general law, which is based on 
nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this 
is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for 
having buried Polynices contrary to the law of 
Creon, but not contrary to the unwritten law : 


For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal .. . 
this I was ‘not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride} 
of any man);? 


and further, that justice is real and expedient, but 
not that which only appears just; nor the written 
law either, because it does not do the work of the 
law*; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, 
whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine 
justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make 
use of and abide by the unwritten rather than the 
written law.? Again, it is necessary to see whether 
the law is contradictory to another approved law or 
to itself; for instance, one law enaets that all con- 


pride of any man, to incur the penalty for violating these 
statutes at the bar of heaven’’). 

¢ Which is the administration of real justice, not that 
which appears to the legislator to be such and is embodied 
in legal enactments. 

@ Cp. 14. 7 above. 
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@ Atlas 8’ éx Ladapivos dyev dvoxatdexa vias, | orqoe 0’ dywy iv’ 
"AOnvaluy toravro pddayyes, Iliad, il. 557-8. The Lacedac- 
monians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, 
who were fighting for the possession of Salainis, decided in 
favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the /liad, 
which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens. 
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tracts should be binding, while another forbids 
making contracts contrary to the law. If the mean- 
ing of the law is equivocal, we must turn it about, 
and see in which way it is to be interpreted so as to 
suit the application of justice or expediency, and 
have recourse to that. If the conditions which led 
to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while 
the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make 
this clear and to combat the law by this argument. 
But if the written law favours our case, we must say 
that the oath of the dicast “ to decide to the best of 
his judgement ”’ does not justify him in deciding 
contrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve 
him from the charge of perjury, if he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the law; that no one chooses that 
which is good absolutely, but that which is good for 
himself; that there is no difference between not 
using the laws and their not being enacted; that in 
the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be 
wiser than the physician, for an error on his part 
does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying 
the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the 
laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved 
laws. ‘Thus much for the laws. 

Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of 
the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are 
outside it. By ancient I mean the poets and men 
of repute whose judgements are known to all; for 
instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, 
appealed to Homer @ as a witness, and recently the 
inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth ® 


It was reported that the second line was the invention of 


Solon. 
> It is not known to what this refers. 
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¢ (Frag. 29, P.L.G. ii., where the line runs, efréuevar 

Kpirig EavOdrpix: warpds dxovew). ‘The Critias attacked by 

Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the 

first. Cleophon argued from the phrase “bid him listen to 

his father’’ that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a 

degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the 

family, and probably meant to praise the father. 
6 Herodotus, vii. 141. 
¢ They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would 


therefore omit eipnra:r, and remove the commas: ‘ proverbs 
are, as it were, evidence.” 
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against the Sigcans. Cleophon also made use of the 
elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his 
family had long been notorious for licentiousness, 
otherwise Solon would never have written : 


Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father. 


One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, 
but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; 
thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the 
wooden wall to mean that they must fight at sea.® 
Further, proverbs, as stated,° are evidence; for 
instance, if one man advises another not to make a 
friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 


Never do good to an old man. 


And if he advises another to kill the children, after 
having killed the fathers, he can say, 


Foolish is he who, having killed the father, suffers the 
children to live. 


By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons 
who have given a decision on any point, for their 
decisions are useful to those who are arguing about 
similar cases. Thus, for instance, Kubulus,¢ when 
attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what 
Plato said against Archibius, namely, “ that the open 
confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” 
And those who share the risk of the trial, if they 
are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only 
serve to establish whether an act has taken place or 


¢ From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the ‘‘ epic cycle.” 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian 
commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known 
of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet. 
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* Or, ‘‘ witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.” 
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not, whether it is or is not the case; but if it is a 
question of the quality of the act, for instance, 
whether it is just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, 
they are not competent witnesses ; but witnesses 
from a distance @ are very trustworthy even in regard 
to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trust- 
worthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In 
regard to the confirmation of evidence, when a man 
has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should 
be given in accordance with probabilities, and that 
this is the meaning of the oath “ according to the 
best of one’s judgement ”’; that probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But if a man has 
Witnesses and his adversary has none, he can say that 
probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there 
would have been no need of evidence, if an investiga- 
tion according, to the arguments were sufficient. 
Evidence partly concerns ourselves, partly our ad- 
versary, as to the fact itself or moral character ; so 
that it is evident that one never need lack useful 
evidence. For, if we have no evidence as to the fact 
itself, neither in confirmation of our own case nor 
against our opponent, it will always be possible to 
obtain some evidence as to character that will 
establish either our own respectability or the worth- 
lessness of our opponent. As for all the other 
questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, 
an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling 
reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, 
we must have recourse to the same topics as those 
from which we derive our enthymemes. 

As for contracts, argument may be used to the 
extent of magnifying or minimizing their importance, 
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. 
If we have them on our side, we must try to prove 
them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they 
are on the side of our opponent, we must do the 
opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or 
unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in the case of witnesses ; for 
contracts are trustworthy according to the character 
of their signatories or depositaries. When the exist- 
ence of the contract is admitted, if it is in our favour, 
we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract 
is a law, special and partial ; and it is not the con- 
tracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the 
laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a 
general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so 
that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, sub- 
verts the laws. Further, most ordinary and_ all 
voluntary transactions are carried out according to 
contract ; so that if you destroy the authority of 
contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. 
All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy 
to see. But if the contract is against us and in 
favour of our opponents, in the first place those 
arguments are suitable which we should oppose to 
the law if it were against us; that it would be strange 
if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to 
obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we 
should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound 
by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of 


| justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract 


that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, 
that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or 
compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas 
contracts may be entered into under both conditions. 
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' This passage [de? & éyew . . . Bacdvos], which is found 


in the best (Paris. A°) ms., is now generally rejected, mainly 
as being linguistically un-Aristotelian. 
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the 
contract is contrary to any written law of our own 
or foreign countries, or to any general law, or to 
other previous or subsequent contracts. For either 
the latter are valid and the former not, or the former 
are right and the latter fraudulent ; we may put it 
in whichever way it seems fit. We must also con- 
sider the question of expediency—whether the con- 
tract is in any way opposed to the interest of the 
judges. There are a number of other arguments of 
the same kind, which are equally easy to discern. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, which appears 
trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attached 
to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said 
concerning it, and by what arguments, if it is in our 
| favour, we can exaggerate its importance by assert- 
ing that it is the only true kind of evidence ; but if 
it is against us and in favour of our opponent, we 
can destroy its value by telling the truth about all 
kinds of torture generally ; for those under com- 
pulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, 
some being ready to endure everything rather than 
tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make 
false charges against others, in the hope of being 
sooner released from torture. It is also necessary 
to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with 
which the judges are acquainted. It may also be 
said that evidence given under torture is not true ; 
for many thick-witted and thick-skinned persons, and 
those who are stout-hearted heroically hold out under 
sufferings, while the cowardly and cautious, before 
they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; 
wherefore evidence from torture may be considered 
utterly untrustworthy. 
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2 In Attic legal procedure, the challenge (mps«Anors) to take 


an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. 
One party offered the other something to swear by (didwor 
8pxov), this being the real meaning of épxos, and the other 
party either accepted (AauBdve, déxerar) it or refused it. 
Both parties, of their own accord, might propose to take 
the oath. 

> There are three reasons for not tendering the oath: (1) 
men are always ready to perjure themselves, if they are 
likely to bencfit by doing so; (2) if your adversary t takes the 
oath, he will decline to pay, trusting that he will be acquitted, 
whereas, if he is not on his oath, he will probably be con- 
demnced ; (3) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the 
dicasts, who can be trusted. 
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As to oaths 4 four divisions may be made ; for either 
we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, 
or one without the other, and in the last case we 
either tender but do not accept, or accept but do 
not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether 
the oath has already been taken by us or by the 
other party. If you do not tender the oath to the 
adversary, it is because men readily perjure them- 
selves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he 
will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does 
not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will 
condemn him; and also because the risk incurred 
in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, 
for you have confidence in them, but not in your 
adversary.” If you refuse to take the oath yourself, 
you may argue that the oath is only taken with a 
view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you 
would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a 
scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if 
you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will 
probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take 
it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing 
perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes ° is 
apposite—that “it is unfair for an impious man to 
challenge a pious one,’ for it is the same as a strong 
man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you 
accept the oath, you may say that you have con- 
fidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, 
reversing the apophthegm of Xenophanes, that the 
only fair way is that the impious man should tender 
the oath and the pious man take it; and that it 


¢ Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea 
in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
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@ The defence in such cases is: (1) that the previous oath 
was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion; (2) that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath 
yourself, while demanding that the judges should 
take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender 
the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to 
be willing to leave the matter to the gods; that 
your opponent has no need to look for other judges, 
for you allow him to make the decision himself; and 
that it would be ridiculous that he should be un- 
willing to take an oath in cases where he demands 
that the dicasts should take one. 

Now, since we have shown how we must deal with 
each case individually, it is clear how we must deal 
with them when taken two and two; for instance, 
if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to 
tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, 
or to do neither the one nor the other. For such 
cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a com- 
bination of those already mentioned. And if we 
have already taken an oath which contradicts the 
present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; 
for whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is 
wrongdoing, what is done in error or under com- 
pulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the 
conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not 
in what is said. But if the opponent has taken such 
an oath, we may say that one who does not abide 
by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this 
is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before 
applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : 
“ They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, 
while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” 
Further, we should employ all means of amplification. 
Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs. 
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¢ This is Cope’s interpretation. Jebb renders: “If we 
take each branch of Rhetoric by itself.’ ‘The classes are of 
course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. 
> The instructions given for enthymematic or logical proof 
should suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to find 
the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement ; 
and since an appeal to the speaker’s own character and to 
the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound 
to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided with 
rules for ethical ‘= ss pathetic ” (emotional) proofs. Ini. 5 
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1. Such then are the materials which we must 
employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and 
blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the 
opinions and propositions that are useful to produce 
conviction in these circumstances ; for they are the 
subject and source of enthymemes, which are speci- 
ally suitable to each class (so to say) of speeches.¢ 
But since the object of Rhetoric is judgement—for 
judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric 
and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not 
only necessary to consider how to make the speech 
itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that 
the speaker should show himself to be of a certain 
character and should know how to put the judge 
into a certain frame of mind. For it makes a great 
difference with regard to producing conviction— 
especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in 
forensic oratory—that the speaker should show him- 
self to be possessed of certain qualities and that his 
hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain 
way towards them; and further, that they themselves 
should be disposed in a certain way towards him.? 
In deliberative oratory, it is more useful thatthe orator 
Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, 
but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those 


which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up 
envy, hatred, a desire for revenge). 
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4 Opposed to «véAmcéds. Others render “ ina bad humour.” 
b emieckyjs and orovéatos both = dya0ss. In a restricted 
sense émecxys is “ respectable,”’ crovdatos ‘* serious.” 
¢ ie 9, 
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, 
that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; 
for opinions vary, according as men love or hate, are 
wrathful or mild, and things appear either altogether 
different, or different in degree ; for when a man is 
favourably disposed towards one on whom he is passing 
judgement, he either thinks that the accused has com- 
mitted no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling ; 
but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. And ifa 
man desires anything and has good hopes of getting 
it, if what is to come is pleasant, he thinks that it is 
sure to come to pass and will be good; but if a man 
is unemotional or not hopeful? it is quite the reverse. 

For the orator to produce conviction three qualities 
are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, 
the things which induce belief are three in number. 
These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill ; 
for speakers are wrong both in what they say and 
in the advice they give, because they lack either all | 
three or one of them. For either through want of 
sense they form incorrect opinions, or, if their 
opinions are correct, through viciousness they do not 
say what they think, or, if they are sensible and 
good, they lack goodwill ; wherefore it may happen 
that they do not give the best advice, although they 
know what it is. These qualities are all that are 
necessary, So that the speaker who appears to possess 
all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The 
means whereby he may appear sensible and good ? 
must be inferred from the classification of the 
virtues ;° for to make himself appear such he 
would employ the same means as he would in the 
case of others. We must now speak of goodwill 
and friendship in our discussion of the emotions. 
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The emotions are all those affections which cause 
men to change their opinion in regard to their 
judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and 
pain; such are anger, pity, fear, and all similar 
emotions and their contraries. And each of them 
must be divided under three heads ; for instance, in 
regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes 
men angry, the persons with whom they are usually 
angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. 
For if we knew one or even two OF these heads, but 
not all three, it would be impossibie to arouse that 
emotion. The same applies to the rest. Just as,then, 
we have given a list of propositions ? in what we have 
previously said, we will do the same here and _divide 
the emotions in the same manner. 

2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accom- 
panied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a 
real or apparent slight,’ affecting a man himself or 
one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. 
If this definition is correct, the angry man must 
always be angry with a particular individual (for 
instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), 
and because this individual has done, or was on the 
point of doing, something against him or one of his 
friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by 
a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to 
come. For it is pleasant to think that one will 
obtain what one aims at; now, no one aims at what 
is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and 
the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. 
Wherefore it has becn well said of anger, that 


Yar sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads 
in men’s hearts.° 
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1 A¢ reads mpdrrew xal déyev, adopted by Roemer. 


@ The thought of revenge in the future, as distinguished 
from dwelling upon it in the present. 

» Or, ‘“‘those in which this tendency does not exist, or is 
trifling.” 

¢ Or, “how to make him his friend,’’ f\os being for 
plrov by attraction. 

4 In Aitic law bps (insulting, degrading treatment) was 
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this 
reason first,? and also because men dwell upon the 
thought of revenge, and the vision that rises before 
us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreams. 

Slighting is an actualization of opinion in regard 
to something which appears valueless; for things 
which are really bad-or good, or tend to become so, 
we consider worthy of attention, but those which are 
of no importance or trifling ® we ignore. Now there 
are three kinds of slight: disdain, spitefulness, and 
insult. Jor he who disdains, slights, sinee men dis- 
dain those things which they consider valueless and 
slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man 
appears to show disdain ; for spitefulness consists in 
placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not 
in order that any advantage may accrue to him who 
spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. 
Since then he does not act in this manner from self- 
interest, it is a slight; for it is evident that he has 
no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in 
that case he would be afraid of him instead of slight- 
ing him; nor that he will be of any use to him 
worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would 
be how to become his friend.° 

Similarly, he who insults another also slights him ; 
for insult? consists in causing injury or annoyance 
a more serious offence than alxia (bodily ill-treatment). It 
was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (ypa¢7), aixia 
of a private action (é/xn) for damages. The penalty was 
assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be 
proved that the defendant struck the first blow (ii. 24. 9). 
One of the best known instances is the action brought by 
Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on 
himself, when choregus of his tribe and responsible for the 
equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public 


festivals. 
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MAOXOVTL, jL7) iva Te yevnrat abre aAXo 7 Ore 
eveveTo, add’ dtws HobH- of yap dvrumoLobyTes 
6 OY vBpilovow aAAa TrwmpodyTat. atTLov de TIS 
noovns Tots vBpilovow, 6 OTL OLOVTAL KaK@s Spaivres 
avTovus viepéxetv padov. 510 ot veor Kat ot 
mAovovo. vBptoTat: Umepexew yap ovoytar vBpi- 
Covres. UBpews Sé atysia, 6 8 aryagwv odvyenpel 
TO yap pndevos dfov ovdeuiay exer TysnV, OUT’ 
ayafotd ovrte Kakxod. 1:0 Réyer opylopuevos 6 
"AxtAdeds 
nripnoev’ eAwy yap exer yepas adros 


\ 
Kat 


4 > 2: al / 
WoEl TW aTiuNnTov peTavaoTny, 


ws dia TadTa dpy.lopevos. mpoonKew 8 olovrTat 
moAvwpetoba b10 THY HTTOvWY KATA yévos, KATA 
Suvapuy, Kat dperiy, Kal dws €v @ av TauT@ 
drrepeXy ToAv, otov ev Xpjpacw O movovos mevaTos 
Kal ev T@ déyew prTopiKos aduvdrov elrey Kal 
dpywv apxopévov Kal dpyew a&tos oldjevos Tod 
apyeoBar a€iov. 810 eipyrar 


Buos dé peyas eat dioTpedewy BaotAjwy 
Kal 


> , \ / yy / 
aAva Te Kal peromobey Exe KOTOV: 


@ fliad, i. 356. 

> Iliad, ix. 648. peravdorns, lit. “one who changes his 
home,” used as 2, term of reproach (sce also Glossary). 

¢ zair@. Other readings are taira, or tis. 

4 Jliad, ii. 196. 

¢ Iliad, i. 82. ‘The words are those of the soothsayer 
Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon. 
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whereby the sufferer is disgraced, not to obtain any 
other advantage for oneself besides the performance 
of the act, but for one’s own pleasure ; for retalia- 
tion is not insult, but punishment. The cause of 
j the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, 
jin ill-treating others, they are more fully showing 
superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy “ 
are given to insults; for they think that, in com- 
mitting them, they are showing their superiority. 
Dishonour is characteristic of insult; and one who 
dishonours another slights him; for that which is 
worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Hence 
Achilles in his wrath exclaims : 


He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has 
taken for himself,* 


and 
[has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant, 


as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think 
that they have a right to be highly esteemed by 
those who are inferior to them in birth, power, and 
virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respect ¢ 
a man is far superibr to another ; for example, the 
rich man to the poor man in the matter of money, 
the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the 
matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, 
and the man who thinks himself worthy to rule to 
one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has 
been said : 
Great is the wrath of kings cherished by Zeus, 

and 


Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his 
resentment,* 
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Tis oleTat ed maoyew Sely: odToL 5° elolv ots ed 
TEeTOINKEY  ToLvEel, ) AVTOS 7 OL avTOY TIS H TOY 
avrod tis,  BovAerar 7 éBovdAnOn. 

Mavepov otv é€x tTovTwr Hdn mwHs tT ExovTEs 
opyiCovrat avrot Kal Tiot Kal Ota Tota. avrot 
pev yap, orav Aua@vta- édierat yap Twos o 
AuTovpevos* eav te obv Kar ev0uwpiay oTtiody 
avrikpovon Tis, olov T@ SubdvtTt mpos TO met, 
€av TE py, Opoiws Tadtro datveray Toteiv' Kal 
edy Te avrTimpaTTn Tis éav TE py ovpEMpPaTTY 
eav te GAAo Tt evoxAn ovTws ExovTa, Tots maow 


10 opyilerar. 810 Kdpvovtes, mrevdpsevor, [zroAcody- 


ll 


29 A ~ ? > ~ \ 
tes], épa@vres, Subdvres, OAws émifupodtyres Kal 
~ 4 > A A , 
py KatopPobvres opytAo. etal Kat edmapopynror, 
A a , 2) ~ 
pdAtoTa ev 7pos TOs TOU mapovTos CAvywpodrTas, 
, A 4 A 4 
olov Kapvwy ev TOS TmpPOS THY VOGOV, TEVOMEVOS 
a ~ \ A A A 
de Tots mpos THY Teviav, ToAELe@V dE TOis TpOs TOV 
~ a 4 A v ¢ , 
moAEmov, ep@v d€ Tots TmpOS TOV EpwTA’ OLOLWS 
aA A ” 
d€ Kal Tots dAAots: mpowdoToinTat yap EKaorTos 
~ 7 
m™pos THv €eKaoTov Opyny vo TOU UmapxoVTOS 
7 
mafous. et. 0 e€av TavavTia TYUYN mpoodEexXopeEvos’ 
A 4 a A 4 A ? @ A 
Aviret yap waAdov To troAv mapa do€av, womep Kal 
, 4 4 A 4 >A ? “a 7 
Tépmet TO TOAD Tapa Sokav, eav yevntat 6 BovAerar. 
2 rois mpds THy vooov: jit. “the sick man [is angry with 
those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by 


making light of it. 
’ Or, “his suffering at the moment.” 
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their 
superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights 
from those by whom they think they have a right 
to expect to be well treated; such are those on 
whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, 
either themselves, or some one else for them, or one 
of their friends ; and all those whom they desire, or 
did desire, to benefit. 

It is now evident from these considerations what 
is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom 
they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are 
angry when they are pained, because one who is 
pained aims at something ; if then anyone directly 
opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents 
him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but 
seems to be doing just the same; and if anyone © 
goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles 
him in any other way when he is in this frame of 
mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore 
the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the love- 
sick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something 
and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily 
excited, especially against those who make light of 
their present condition ; for instance, the sick man 
is easily provoked in regard to his illness,* the 
necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in 
regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love- 
affairs, and so with all the rest; for the passion? 
present in his mind in each case paves the way for 
his anger. Again, men are angry when the event 
is contrary to their expectation, for the more un- 
expected a thing is, the more it pains; just as they 
are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they 
desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what 
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1 ¢y robros is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as 
“in those particular things’ (philosophy, personal beauty, 
and the like). 


* edxlynro refers grammatically to d:adécers and HArKlat. 
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are the seasons, times, states of mind, and conditions 
of age in which we are easily moved ¢ to anger ; and 
what are the various times, places, and reasons, 
which make us more prone to anger in proportion 
as we are subject to their influence. 

Such then are the dispositions of those who are 
easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their 
anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, 
and scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with 
those who injure them in ways that are indications 
of insult. But these acts must be of such a kind 
that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous 
to those who commit them ; for if they are, they 
then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men 
are angry with those who speak ill of or despise 
things which they themselves consider of the greatest 
importance; for instance, if a man speaks con- 
temptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in 
the presence of those who pride themselves upon 
them ; and so in all other cases. But they are far 
more angry if they suspect that they do not possess 
these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great 
extent, or when others do not think they possess 
them. For when they feel strongly that they do 
possess those qualities which are the subject of 
mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are 
more angry with those who are their friends than 
with those who are not, for they think that they 
have a right to be treated well by them rather than 
ill. And they are angry with those who have been 
in the habit of honouring and treating them with 
respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; 
for they think that they are being treated with con- 
tempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as 
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¢ Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. The allusion is 
obscure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the 
Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One 
of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (T.G.I’. p. 792). 

> Literally, ‘‘for the things which (=the persons whom) 
one respects, do not escape notice.” 
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before. And with those who do not return their 
kindnesses nor requite them in full; and with those 
who oppose them, if they are inferiors ; for all such 
appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if 
they regarded them as inferiors, the former as if 
they had received kindnesses from inferiors. 

And they are more angry with those who are of 
no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight 
was assumed to be felt at those who ought not to 
behave in such a manner; for inferiors ought not 
to slight their superiors. And they are angry with 
friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them 
well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the 
opposite. And if they ‘fail to perceive that they 
want something from them, as Plexippus % in Anti- 
phon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to 
perceive this is a sign of slight ; since, when we care 
for people, these things are noticed. And they are 
angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way 
are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is 
an indication of enmity or slight. And with those 
who do not care if they pain them ; whence they are 
angry with those who bring bad news. And with 
those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look 
on them with indifference, for they resemble slighters 
or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men arc 
pained to see their own faults exposed. And further, 
with those who slight them before five classes of 
persons: namely, their rivals,those whom they admire, 
those by whom they would like to be admired, those 
whom they respect, or those who respect them ; 
when anyone slights them before these, their anger is 


¢ The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as 
the other whose faults are exposed. 
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wy KaL Towovrous otous opyifovrar. 

"Enret be TO opyilecbat evavtiov TD | mpau- 
veo Kal opy7) TpaoTnte, Anmréov TOS EXovTeEs 
mpaot elon Kal Tpos Tivas mpdus EXOVGL Kal bud 
Tivwy mpatvovtar. eéoTw O17) mpdtivoi.s KaTadoTaots 
Kal npéunoi opyhns. el odv opyilovrar ois 
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* Cope translates “rulers and governors”’; but can 
&pxecGat be used in a middle sense ? 

> To avoid the apparent tautology (§ 17), Roemer (2?hein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 503) boldly conjectures yalpev: “not to 
return another’s greeting.” 
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greater. They arc also angry with those who slight 
such persons as it would be disgraceful for them not 
to defend, for instance, parents, children, wives, and ~ 
dependents.” And with those who are ungrateful,? 
for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. — 
And with those who employ irony, when they them- ~ 
selves are in earnest; for irony shows contempt. —- 
And with those who do good to others, but not to 
them ; for not to think them worthy of what they 
bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Forget- 
fulness also is a cause of anger, such as forgetting 
names, although it is a mere trifle, since even for- 
getfulness seems a sign of slight; for it is caused by 
indifference, and indifference is a slight. We have 
thus stated at one and the same time the frame of 
mind and the reasons which make men angry, and 
the objects of their anger. It is evident then that 
it will be necessary for the speaker, by his eloquence, 
to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those 
who are inclined to anger, and to show that his 
opponents are responsible for things which rouse 
men to anger and are people of the kind with whom 
men are angry. 

38. And since becoming angry is the opposite of 
becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must 
determine the state of mind which makes men mild, 
towards whom they become mild, and the reasons 
which make them so. Let us then define making 
mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If 
then men are angry with those who slight them, and 
slight is voluntary, it is evident that they are mild 
towards those who do none of these things, or do 
them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such; and 
towards those who intended the opposite of what 
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2 dtarlyns 8 ‘Oduaja USov kives bAaKdpuwpoe’ | of wey KEKAr- 
youres érédpapov’ atrap 'Odvaceds | éfero Kepdootvy (Odyssey, 
xiv. 29-31). 

> That is, greater than their present disservices. 
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way 
to themselves, for no one is likely to slight himself. 
And towards those who admit and are sorry for a 
slight ; for finding as it were satisfaction in the pain 
the offenders feel at what they have done, men 
cease to be angry. Evidence of this may be seen in 
the punishment of slaves; for we punish more 
severely those who contradict us and deny their 
offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit 
that they are justly punished. The reason is that 
to deny what is evident is disrespect, and disrespect 
is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no 
respect for those for whom we entertain a profound 
contempt. Men also are mild towards those who 
humble themselves before them and do not contradict 
them, for they seem to recognize that they are 
inferior ; now, those who are inferior are afraid, and 
no one who is afraid slights another. Even the be- 
haviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards 
those who humble themselves, for they do not bite 
those who sit down. And men are mild towards 
those who are serious with them when they are 
serious, for they think they are being treated 
seriously, not with contempt. And towards those 
who have rendered them greater services.2. And 
towards those who want something and deprecate 
their anger, for they are humbler. And towards 
those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slight- 
ing anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who 
resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one 
can determine the reasons that make for mildness 
by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards 
those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel 
so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and 
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OrAwSs ev dAvTia kat noov”n 7) UBproriny Kal ev 
éAridx emetKel. ert KEXPOVLKOTES Kal 7) drrdyutot 

13 TH opyh ovres: TAVEL yap opyny 0 Xpovos. mTavet 
dé Kat eTépou opyny peter n map aAdov Anpbeioa 
TYyLupla mpotTepov’ 810 ev Diroxparns, €lTTOVTOS 
twos opytlouéevov tot dyuou “ ri odK amrodoyel; ’ 

‘ovmw ye” edn. “ GMa more; *° Grav GA- 
Aov tow Sa BeBAnprevov”’ mpGor yap ylyvovrat, 
oray ets aAAov THY Opyny dvaddowory, olov auveBn 
emt “Epyodidov: padr\ov yap yaNenatvovres 7 
Kaddtobever adetcay dia 7d Kaddtofevouvs 77 

14 7potepaia KaTayv@vat Bdvarov. Kal é€av edewaw’' 

Kat eav petlov KaKkov mremovOdTes Wow 7 ot opyt- 


¢ They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a 
temporary lapse. 

b mrdnpwors: lit. filling up.’ The reference may be to the 
“‘ fulfilment ”’ of one’s desires, or to “ repletion” in the 
matter of food (L. and S.), which seems less likely; ‘in 
fulness of content ”’ (Jebb). 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Macc- 
donian party. Impeached for his share in the disastrous 
‘* Peace of Philocrates,’’ he went into exile and was con- 
demned to death during his absence. 

¢ Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, 
while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. 
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angry at the same time. And against those who 
have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in 
a less degree, for they do not seem to have acted 
from a desire to slight. For no one slights another 
when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger 
is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with 
those who usually show respect for them.? 

It is also evident that those are mild whose con- 
dition is contrary to that which excites anger, as 
when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in 
success, in abundance,? and, in general, in freedom 
from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, 
or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is 
of long standing and not in its full flush, for time 
appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken 
upon one person appeases anger against another, 
even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates,° 
when someone asked him why he did not justify 
himself when the people were angry with him, made 
the judicious reply, “ Not yet.” ‘‘ When then?” 
‘““ When I see someone accused of the same offence ”’ ; 
for men grow mild when they have exhausted their 
anger upon another, as happened in the case of 
Ergophilus.? For although the Athenians were more 
indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they 
acquitted him, because they had condemned Calli- 
crates to death on the previous day. Men also 
grow mild towards those whom they pity’; and if 
an offender has suffered greater evil than those 


¢ Another reading is éav wor, “‘ if they have convicted 
him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, 
Republic, 558 a, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed 
to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even 
if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed 
of the sentence, which is very often not enforced. 
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Comevor a av édpacay: WOTrEp etAngpevar yap otovra 


15 TUyLwpiav. eal éav aducely olwvrat abrot Kal 


16 


17 
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Tay Kal? EKAOTOV eotw: SfjAov 8 éx Tod dptopod. 
610 6p0ds memoinrat 


pacba "Odvooja mrodmrdphov, 


ws od TETULWPTLEVOS, et Ty qobero Kal b¢ ob 
Kat av’ 6rov. wore ovre Tots aAXots door pa 
aicOavovrar dpyilovrar, ovre trois reOvedow ert, 
ws memovOdo. TE TO EaxaToV Kal ovK adAyjoovow 
9Q> 3 / a ¢ > } >f7 
ob atobycopevots, o8 of dpytCopevor edievrat. 
616 ed wept Tod “Exropos 6 mrounrys, madaat BovAd- 
> “A A a 
prevos Tov “Aytrr\€a THs dpyfs TeOvedros, 


\ A \ a“ > / , 
Kwdny yap 57) yatav aeckiler peveatvwv. 


A > ? A ofa 4 ? 

d7jAov ovv Tt Tots KaTampavvew BovAopevois eK 
aA 4 . \ A 

TrouTwy tay TtoTmwyv Xexréov, adbrovs pev Tapa- 


@ Therefore, if you think that a man will never learn who 
took vengeance on him, you will be less cruel; for anger is 
personal, and so Odysseus, because he was angry, inflicted 
a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. 

> Odyssey, ix. 504. 

¢ Or, “tas if Odysseus would not have considered himself 
avenged, had P. remained ignorant... ” 

2 Or, "es with any who can no longer feel their anger.” 
Cope translates: “with all the rest (besides those actually 
within reach) who are out of sight.” 
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an 
idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. 
And if they think that they themselves are wrong 
and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused 
against what is just; they no longer think that they 
are being treated otherwise than they should be, 
which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. 
Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal 
chastisement, for cven slaves are less indignant at 
punishment of this kind. And men are milder if 
they think that those punished will never know 
that the punishment comes from them in requital for 
their own wrongs; for anger has to do with the 
individual, as is clear from our definition.* Whercfore 
it is justly said by the poet : 
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,” 


as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,’ 
had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and 
for what. So that men are not angry either with 
any others who cannot know who punishes them, or 
with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty 
and can feel neither pain nor anything else, which 
is the aim of those who are angry. So then, in 
regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restrain- 
ing the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well 
Says : 
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath.’ 


It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to 
these topics when they desire to appease their 
audience, putting them into the frame of mind 


¢ To make the offender feel pain as part of the punish- 
ment. 
f Iliad, xxiv. 54. 
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avayKn, WoTe a TEep avT@ Kal dAAw BovdAdpevos, 
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TrouTw daiverat didos ecivat. 
\ \ 4 > “a nv” >) \ ~ 
5 Kai rods memounkdras ev drdotow, 7 adbrovs 7 
* , “A ? / vv 3 f a ’ 
wv KndovTar’ H ef peydda, 4 et mpobdpws, 7 Et 
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4 - A > LY \ ~ 4 
6 olwvTat PovrAcoPar Troteiv ed. Kal ToVs THY didwy 
i \ ~ a > A A A 
didovs Kai dtdotvtas ovs atrot didodow. Kat 
~ 4 a A 
7 ToUs dirovpevous Uo THY dhiAovpevwv avTots. Kat 
Tovs Tots abrois e€xOpovs Kai prcodyTas ovs avTot 


& gdetvy may be translated “* to love” or ‘“‘to like”; g¢irXia 
by “love,” “liking,” or ‘friendship ” ; for @fdos “friend ” 
alone is suitable. For the two meanings cp. the use of aimer 
in French, and lieben in German. 
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required and representing those with whom they are 
angry as either formidable or deserving of respect, 
or as having rendered them great serviees, or acted 
involuntarily, or as exeeedingly grieved at what they 
have done. 

4. Let us now state who are the persons that men 
love 2 or hate, and why, after we have defined love 
and loving. Let loving, then, be defined as wishing 
for anyone the things which we believe to be good, 
for his sake but not for our own, and proeuring them 
for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one 
who loves and is loved in return, and those who think 
their relationship is of this eharaeter consider them- 
selves friends. This being granted, it necessarily 
follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in 
good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own 
sake and not for any other reason. Tor all men 
rejoice when what they desire comes to pass and 
are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain 
and pleasure are indications of their wish. And 
those are friends who have the same ideas of good 
and bad, and love and hate the same persons, sinee 
they necessarily wish the same things; wherefore 
one who wishes for another what he wishes for 
himself seems to be the other's friend. 

We also like those who have done good either to 
us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services 
are important, or are cordially rendered, or under 
certain eireumstances, and for our sake only; and 
all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. 
And those who are friends of our friends and who 
like those whom we like, and those who are liked by 
those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies 
are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves 
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A A as A A 
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/ 4 LY \ A aA 
12 palovow adtrovs. ert Tovs HOEis auvdtayayely Kal 
cuvdinuepedoat’ Towotrot 6 of evKoAoL Kat p77 
~ € a 4 
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* Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and 
planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was 
not nearly so favourable as that of Xenophon in his 
Oeconomicus. In two lists of the elements of a State given 
in the Politics, it comes first at the head of the lower 
occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best 
material of a rural democracy, furnishes good sailors, a 
healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merchants 
and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. 
On the other hand, it claims so much of a man’s time that 
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are 
hated by us ; for all such persons have the same idea 
as ourselves of what is good, so that they wish what 
is good for us, which, as we said, is the characteristic 
of a friend. Further, we like those who are ready 
to help others in the matter of money or personal 
safety ; wherefore men honour those who are liberal 
and courageous and just. And such we consider 
those who do not live upon others; the sort of men 
who live by their exertions, and among them 
agriculturists, and, beyond all others, those who 
work with their own hands.@ And the self-controlled, 
because they are not likely to commit injustice ; 
and those who are not busybodies, for the same 
reason. And those with whom we wish to be 
friends, if they also seem to wish it; such are those 
who excel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, 
either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst 
those who are admired by us or by whom we are 
admired.? Further, those who are agreeable to 
live or spend the time with; such are those who 
are good-tempered and not given to carping at our 
errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious, for all 
such persons are pugnacious, and the wishes of 
the pugnacious appear to be opposed to ours. 


he is unable to devote proper attention to political duties, 
and should be excluded from holding office. He further 
says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither 
| of the same race nor hot-tempered, for they will work better 
and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, 
barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle 
here and in the O¢conomics (probably not his) does not 
agree with that put forward in the Polttics. 

3 Spengel reads 7 év ofs Oavudfovow adroit and brackets [7 
év Tots Oavpagoudvos bp avTra@y]. amacw, Bedrioros, and ois 
will then al] be neuter. 
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1 Spengel reads 7r@ maitcat xal r@ vropetvar (from A°). 
foemer (/thein. Alus. xxxix. p. 504) supports this, on the 


ground that rwAdfew implies gross abuse, and wonld hardly 
be spoken of as éupedrOs oxarrev. 
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And those are liked who arc clever at making or 
taking a joke, for cach has the same end in view as 
his neighbour, being able to take a joke and return 
it in good taste. And those who praise our good 
qualities, especially those which we ourselves are 
afraid we do not possess; those who are neat in 
their personal appearance and dress, and clean-living ; 
those who do not make our errors or the benefits 
they have conferred a matter of reproach, for both 
these are inclined to be censorious ; those who bear 
no malice and do not cherish the memory of their 
wrongs, but are easily appeased ; for we think that 
they will be to ourselves such as we suppose them 
to be to others; and those who are neither given 
to slander, or eager to know the faults of their neigh- 
bours nor our own, but only the good qualities ; for 
this is the way in which the good man acts. And 
those who do not oppose us when we are angry or 
occupied, for such persons are pugnacious; and 
those who show any good feeling towards us; for 
instance, if they admire us, think us good men, and 
take pleasure in our company, especially those who 
are so disposed towards us in regard to things for 
which we particularly desire to be either admired or 
to be thought worthy or agreeable. And we like 
those who resemble us and have the same tastes, 
provided their interests do not clash with ours and 
that they do not gain their living in the same way ; 
for then it becomes a case of 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.* 


And those who desire the same things, provided it is 
possible for us to share them ; otherwise the same 


* Two of a trade never agree (Hesiod, Works and Days, 25). 
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* Those with whom we are ambitious of entering into 
eompetition ‘*in the race for distinetion ’ (Cope). There is 
no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it. 

dee parenthetical remark. Aristotle explains that he is 
not thinking of merely conventional faults; if, then, one 
who is ashamed of these is no friend, then one who is not... 
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thing would happen again. And those with whom 
we are on such terms that we do not blush before 
them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, 
provided that this is not due to contempt; and 
those before whom we do blush for faults that are 
really bad. And those whose rivals we are,* or by 
whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these 
we either like or wish to be friends with them. And 
those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what 
is good, provided greater evil does not result for 
ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for 
friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all 
men like those who show such feeling for the dead. 
In a word, men like those who are strongly attached 
to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; 
for among good men they chiefly like those who are 
good friends. And those who do not dissemble with 
them; such are those who do not fear to mention 
even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends 
we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public 
opinion; if then he who blushes for such faults is 
not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).® 
And men like those who are not formidable, and in 
whom they have confidence ; for no one likes one 
whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship, - 
and similar relations are species of friendship. 
Things that create friendship are doing a favour, 
and doing it unasked, and not making it public after 
doing it ; for then it seems to have been rendered for 
the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason. 
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they 
must be examined in the light of their contraries. 
The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite- 
fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed 
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@ Hic wishes to see and know the result of the measures 
taken against those with whom he is angry. Or, it may 
niean that he wishes the objeet of his anger to feel his wrath, 
and to know by whom, and for what, he is punished. 
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for 
if we imagine a man to be of such and such a char- 
acter, we hate him. Anger has always an individual 
as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas 
hatred applies to classes; for instance, every one 
hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, 
hatred not ; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; 
for the’ angry man wishes to see what happens ; @ 
to one who hates it does not matter. Now, the 
things which cause pain are all perceptible, while 
things which are especially bad, such as injustice or 
folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice 
causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but 
hatred not ; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he 
who hates does not. One who is angry might feel 
compassion in many cases, but one who hates, never ; 
for the former wishes that the object of his anger 
should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should 
perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just 
said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies 
or friends, or to make them such if they are not}; to 
refute those who pretend that they are,and when they 
oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them 
over to whichever side may be preferred. The things 
and persons that men fear and in what frame of mind, 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled 
feeling caused by the impression of an imminent 
evil that causes destruction or pain ; for men do not 
fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow- 
witted, but only such as involve great pain or de- 
struction, and only if they appear to be not far off 
but near at hand and threatening, for men do not 
fear things that are very remote ; all know that they 
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® By the definitions of anger and hatred. 
’ And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he 
has the power, he will be : SO. 
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they 
are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must 
be fearful that appear to have great power of de- 
stroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce 
great pain. That is why even the signs of such 
misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself 
appears to be near at hand, and danger is the 
approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the 
enmity and anger of those able to injure us in any 
way; for it is evident that they have the wish,? so 
that they are not far from doing so. And injustice 
possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is 
unjust through deliberate inclination.2 And out- 
raged virtue when it has power, for it is evident 
that it always desires satisfaction, whenever it is 
outraged, and nowit hasthe power. And fear felt by 
those able to injure us in any way, for such as these 
also must be ready to act. And since most men are 
rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and 
cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of 
another is generally fearful, so that one who has 
committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices 
as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. 
And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be 
feared by those who can be so treated; for as a 
rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who 
have been, or think they are being, wronged, are also 
to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for 
an opportunity. And those who have committed 
some wrong, when they have the power, since they 
are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be 
something to be feared. And those who are our 
rivals for the same things, whenever it is impossible 
to share them, for men are always contending with 
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4 Or simply, “near ... far from us.” 
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sueh persons. And those who are feared by thosc 
who are stronger than we are, for they would be 
better able to injure us, if they eould injure those 
stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who 
are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the 
same reason. And those who have overthrown those 
who are stronger than us and those who attaek those 
who are weaker, for they are either already to be 
feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger. 
And among those whom we have wronged, or are 
our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot- 
tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, 
dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uneertain 
whether they are on the point of acting, so that one 
never knows whether they are far from it.* All 
things that are to be feared are more so when, after 
an error has once been committed, it is impossible 
to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, 
or no longer in our power, but in that of our op- 
ponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or 
it is not easy to obtain. In a word, allthings are to be 
feared which, when they happen, or are on the point 
of happening, to others, excite compassion. These 
are, so to say, nearly all the most important things 
which are to be feared and which men fear. Let us 
now state the frame of mind which Jeads men to fear. 
If then fear is aceompanied by the expectation 
that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it 
is evident that none of those who think that they 
will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those 
things which he does not think will happen to him, 
or of those from whom he does not expect them, or 
at a time when he does not think them likely to 
happen. It therefore needs be that those who think 
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they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, 
either of the persons at whose hands they expect it, 
or of certain things, and at certain times. Those 
who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do 
not think they are likely to suffer anything ; where- 
fore they are insolent, contemptuous, and rash, and 
what makes them such is wealth, strength, a number 
of friends, power. It is the same with those who 
think that they have already suffered all possible ills 
and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those 
who are being beaten to death ; for it is a necessary 
incentive to fear that there should remain some hope 
of being saved from the cause of their distress. A 
sign of this is that fear makes men deliberate, 
whereas no one deliberates about things that are 
hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the 
audience should feel afraid, it is necessary to make 
them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding 
them that others greater than they have suffered, 
and showing that their equals are suffering or have 
suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom 
they did not expect it, in such a manner and at 
times when they did not think it likely. 

Now, since we have made clear what fear and 
fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each 
1 case which makes men fear, one can see from this 
| what confidence is, what are the things that give it, 
j and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for 
confidence is the contrary of fear and that which 
gives confidence of that which causes fear, so that 
the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an 
impression that it is quite near at hand, while the 
things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. 
Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful 
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4h cwrypa or some other word instead of ra Oappadéa 
would be expected, to avoid the tautology. ‘The fact of 
remoteness inspires confidence, because we do not expect 
fearful things to happen; while salutary things inspire it if 
near at hand, because we expect them to happen. 
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it. 
If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, 
either great or numerous, or both ; if we have neither 
committed nor suffered wrong ; if we have no rivals 
at all, or only such as are powerless, or, if they have 
power, are our friends, or have either done us good 
or have received it from us; if those whose interests 
are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, 
or both. We feel confidence in the following states 
of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded 
and have not suffered, or if we have often been in 
danger and escaped it; for men are unaffected by 
fear in two ways, either because they have never 
been tested or have means of help; thus, in dangers 
at sea, those who have never experienced a storm 
and those who have means of help as the result of 
experience have confidence as to the future. We are 
also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear 
in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we 
think ourselves superior; and we think ourselves 
superior to those whom we have conquered, either 
themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we 
think we possess more or more considerable advan- 
tages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such 
are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, 
territory, military equipments, either all or the most 
important. And if we have never done wrong to 
anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be 
feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard 
to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs 
and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for 
anger inspires confidence, and it is the wrong that we 
suffer and not that which we inflict upon others that 
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@ Tt is assumed that the gods will be on our side if we have 
suffered wrong ; suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same 
time inspires confidence, if our relations with the gods are 
such that we feel we can rely upon them for assistance. 
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist 
those who are wronged.? Lastly, we feel confidence 
when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do 
not expect disaster either in the present or future, 
or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire 
fear or confidence. 

6. What are the things of which men are ashamed 
or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame 
of mind, will be clear from the following considera- 
tions. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain 
or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, 
or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; 
and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in 
regard to these same things. If this definition of 
shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed of 
all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either 
for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such 
are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing 
away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due 
to cowardice ; or withholding a deposit, for this is 
due to injustice. And illicit relations with any per- 
sons, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to 
licentiousness. And making profit out of what is 
petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the 
indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “‘ to rob even 
a corpse, for this is due to base love of gain and 
stinginess. And to refuse assistance in money 
matters when we are able to render it, or to give 
less than we can; to accept assistance from those 
less able to afford it than ourselves ; to borrow when 
anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a 
loan from one who wants his money back, and asking 
for repayment from one who wants to borrow ; to 
praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and 
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; 
for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise 
people when they are present, to overpraise thcir 
good qualitics and to palliate the bad, to show ex- 
cessive grief at another’s grief when present, and all 
similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery. 

And not to submit to toils, which those put up 
with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher 
positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to 
do so; for all these are signs of effeminacy. To 
accept favours from another and often, and then to 
throw them in his teeth; for all these things are 
signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to 
speak at great length about oneself and to make all 
kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what 
another has done ; for this is a sign of boastfulness. 
Similarly, in regard to each of all the other'vices of 
character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, 
and the things which resemble them, all these are 
disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also 
shameful not to have a share in the honourable 
things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the 
majority of them, have a share in. By those who 
resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the 
same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, 
generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; 
for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for 
instance, in education and other things, to the same 
extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, 
if the fault appears to be our own; for they are at 
once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if 
we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future 
defects. And we are ashamed when we suffer or 
have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend 
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19 Kat tods pr) wept radTa évoyous: SijAov yap ort 


¢ Kuripides, Cresphontes: aldws é¢v dpbadpotor ylyverat, 
réxvov (7'.G.1". frag. 457). 
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to ignominy and reproach; such are prostituting 
ones person or performing disgraceful actions, in- 
cluding unnatural lust. And of these actions those 
that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether 
voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that 
are done under compulsion), since meek endurance 
and the absence of resistance are the result of 
unmanliness or cowardice. 

These and similar things are those of which men 
are ashamed. And since shame is an impression 
about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not 
for its results ; and since no one heeds the opinion 
of others except on account of those who hold it, it 
follows that men feel shame before those whom they 
esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them 
and those whom they admire, those by whom they 
wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and 
whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to 
be admired by those, and admire those who possess 
anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from 
whom they urgently require something which it is 
in their power to give, as is the case with lovers. 
And they are rivals of those who are like them ; and 
they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as 
likely to be truthful; such are the older and well 
educated. They are also more ashamed of things 
that are done before their eyes and in broad day- 
light ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode 
of shame.* That is why they feel more ashamed 
before those who are likely to be always with them 
or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases 
they are under the eyes of others. 

Men are also ashamed before those who are not 
open to the same accusations, for it is evident that 
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@ Jebb translates, ‘‘ who have never seen us break down.” 

> 'T'he Greek scholiast says: ‘‘ uripides, having been sent 
as ambassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and 
friendship, when they refused said : O Syracusans, if for no 
other reason than that we are just feeling the need of your 
friendship, you ought to respect our admiration.”” Nothing 
is known of this embassy. Hyperides has been suggested 
instead of Euripides. 
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who 
are not indulgent towards those who appear to err ; 
for a man is supposed not to reproach others with 
what he does himself, so it is clear that what he 
reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. 
And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; 
for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts 
to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who 
are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered 
wrong, because they always have their eyes upon 
us; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the 
innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. 
And before those who spend their time in looking 
for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers 
and comic poets; for they are also in a manner 
slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom 
they have never asked anything in vain,* for they feel 
as if they were greatly esteemed. Tor this reason 
they feel ashamed before those who ask them for 
something for the first time, as never yet having lost 
their good opinion. Such are those who have re- 
cently sought their friendship (for they have only 
seen what is best in them, which is the point of the 
answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),’ or old 
acquaintances who know nothing against us. And 
men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things 
we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, 
for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also 
of the indications of them; and not only of doing, 
but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men 
are ashamed not only before those who have been 
mentioned, but also before those who will reveal 
their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. 
In a word, they are not ashamed either before those 
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@ This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural 
verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, 
‘““ deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which 
they are likely to disgrace.” 
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly - 
despise—for instance, no one feels shame before 
children or animals—or of the same things before 
those who are known to them and those who are 
not ; before the former, they are ashamed of things 
that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of 
those which are only condemned by convention. 
Men are likely to feel shame in the following 
situations ; first, if there are any who are so related 
to them as those before whom we said that they feel 
shame. These, as we pointed out, are those who are 
admired by them or who admire them, or by whom 
they wish to be admired, or from whom they need 
some service, which they will not obtain if they lose 
their reputation. These, again, are either persons 
who directly see what is going on (just as Cydias, 
when haranguing the people about the allotment of 
the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to 
picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing 
round them and would not only hear, but also see 
what they were going to decree); or neighbours ; 
or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. 
That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to 
be seen by those who were once their rivals, for 
rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame 
when they are connected with actions or things which 
entail disgrace, for which either they themselves, or 
their ancestors, or any others with whom thcy are 
closely connected are responsible. In a word, men 
feel shame for those whom they themselves respect ;? 
such are those mentioned and those who have any _ 
relation to them, for instance, whose teachers or 
advisers they have been; similarly, when they are 


> 7.e. when they have done anything disgraceful. 
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feel benevolence, is rendering a service to one who needs 
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@ When on an embassy to Syracuse, he was asked by 
Dionysius which was the best kind of brass. On his replying, 
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in rivalry with others who are like them ; for there 
are many things which they either do or do not do 
owing to the feeling of shame which these men 
inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed 
when they have to be seen and to associate openly 
with those who are aware of their disgrace. Where- 
fore the tragic poet Antiphon,* when he was about 
to be flogged to death by ordcr of Dionysius, seeing 
that those who were to die with him covered their 
faces as they passed through the gates, said, ““ Why 
cover your faces ? Is it because you are afraid that 
one of the crowd should see you to-morrow?” Let 
this account of shame suffice; as for shamelessness, 
it is evident that we shall be able to obtain ample 
knowledge of it from the contrary arguments. 

7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,? 
and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, 
will be clear when we have defined what favour is. 
Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance 
with which one who has it is said to render a service 
to one who needs it, not in return for something nor 
in the interest of him who renders it, but in that of 
the recipient. And the favour will be great if the 
recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the 
times and circumstances are important or difficult, or 
if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has 
rendered it, or has done so in the highest degrec. 
By needs I mean longings, especially for things 
the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; 
such are the desires, for instance, love; also those 
‘that from whieh the Athenians madc their statues of 


Harmodius and Aristogiton,”’ Dionysius ordered him to be 
put to death. 

» ydpis may mean (1) benevolence, the feeling which prompts 
a favour; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (3) gratitude. 
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* Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing 
to sleep on. 

» That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent 
wants and desires (Cope). 

e Reading Sre 3; others read ols, “‘ by whom.” 

@'dxaplorovs: the word generally means “ ungrateful,” 
and so Jebb takes it here: ‘‘and to make men ungrateful. wi 

¢ The other five categories in Aristotle’s list are: relation, 
position, possession, activity, passivity. 


f Because in that case their motives in rendering the 
greater service cannot be disinterested. 
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for 
when a man is in pain or danger he desires 
something. That is why those who help a man 
who is poor or an exile, even if the service be 
ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to 
the urgency and occasion of the need; for in- 
stance, the man who gave the mat*® to another 
in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, 
that the service should be in the same direction ?; 
if not, that it should apply to cases of similar or 
greater need. 

Since then it is evident on what occasions,° for 
what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling 
of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive 
our arguments from this—to show that the one side 
either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and 
that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a 
service in such a time of need. It is evident also by 
what means it is possible to make out that there is 
no favour at all, or that those who render it are not 
actuated by benevolence 4; for it can either be said 
that they do, or have donc so, for their own sake, 
in which case there is no favour ; or that it was mere 
chance ; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that 
they were making a return, not a gift, whether they 
knew it or not ; for in both cases it is an equivalent 
return, so that in this case also there is no favour. 
And the action must be considered in reference to 
all the categories; for if there is a favour it is 
so because of substance, quantity, quality, time, or 
place. And it denotes lack of goodwill, if persons 
have not rendered a smaller service,’ or if they have 
rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our 
enemies ; for it is evident that they do not act for 
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was in- 
significant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no 
one admits that he has need of what is insignificant. 

8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. 
We will now state what things and persons excite 
pity, and the state of mind of those who feelit. Let 
pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of 
evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one who does 
not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to 
come upon himself or one of his friends, and when 
it seems near. For it is evident that one who is 
likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, 
or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and 
such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or 
one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither 
those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, 
for they think they have nothing more to suffer, 
since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who 
think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather 
are insolent. For if they think that all good things 
are theirs, it is clear that they think that they cannot 
possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. 
Now those persons who think they are likely to 
suffer are those who have already suffered and 
escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their 
wisdom and experience; and the weak, and those 
who are rather more timid; and the educated, for 
they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, 
children, or wives, for these are part of them and 
likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; 
and those who are not influenced by any_courageous 
emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these 
einotions do not take thought of the future; and 
those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of 
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffer- 
ing; but it is those who are between the two ex- 
tremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great 
fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable 
of pity, because they are preoccupied with their 
own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that 
some persons are virtuous ; for he who thinks that 
no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. 
And, generally speaking, 2 man is moved to pity 
when he is so affected that he remembers that such 
evils have happened, or expects that they may 
happen, either to himself or to one of his friends. 

We have stated the frame of mind which leads men 
to pity; and the things which arouse this feeling 
are clearly shown by the definition. They are all 
painful and distressing things that are also destruc- 
tive, and all that are ruinous; and all evils of which 
fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things dis- 
tressing and destructive are various kinds of death, 
personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, 
and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is 
responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (where- 
fore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and 
intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation; if some 
misfortune comes to pass from a quarter whence one 
might have reasonably expected something good ; 
and. if this happens often; and if good fortune does 
not come until a man has already suffered, as when 
the presents from the Great King were not dispatched 
to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also are to 
be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who 
are unable to enjoy it when it has. 

These and the like things, then, excite pity. The 
persons men pity are those whom they know, pro- , 
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@ Tlerodotus, iii. 14, where the story is told, not of Amasis, 
but of his son Psammenitus. 

6 Jeblb renders: ‘‘ Again men pity when the danger is 
near themselves,’ which may mean when they see something 
terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them- 
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vided they are not too closely connected with them ; 
for if they are, they feel the same as if they them- 
selves were likely to suffer. This is why Amasis@ is _ 
said not to have wept when his son was led to execu- 
tion, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced 
to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former 
terror. The terrible is different from the pitiable, 
for it drives out pity, and often serves to producc 
the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the 
terrible makes men pity.2. Men also pity those who 
resemble them in age, character, habits, position, or 
family ; for all such relations make a man more likely 
to think that their misfortune may befall him as 


well. For, in general, here_also we may conclude 
that all that men fear in regard to themselves excites 
their pity when others are the victims. And since 
sifevings are pitiable when they appear close at 
hand, while those that are past or future, ten thou- 
sand years backwards or forwards, either do not 
excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because 
men neither expect the one nor remember the other, 
it follows that those who contribute to the effect by 
gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, 
are more pitiable ; for they make the evil appear 
close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either 
future or past. And disasters that have just hap- 
pened or are soon about to happen excite more pity 
for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs 
and actions, such as the dress of those who have 
suffered, and all such objects, and the words and 
everything else that concerns those who are actually 
suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And 


selves. Vahlen inserts 03 yap before ér:: ‘* For men cease 
to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.” 
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o “* When the men, who are in such crises, are good men’ 
(Jebb). If they were not, their misfortune would appear 
deserved. 


» The signs and actions, and the demeanour of the 
sufferer. 
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When men show themselves undaunted at such 
critical times it is specially pitiable ; for all these 
things,’ because they come immediately under our 
observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because 
the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and 
because the suffering is before our eyes. 

9. Now what is called indignation is the antithesis 
to pity; for the being pained at undeserved good 
fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at 
undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same 
character. And both emotions show good char- 
acter, for if we sympathize with and pity those who 
suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with 
those who prosper undeservedly ; for that which 
happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore 
we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would 
seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as 
being akin to or identical with indignation, although 
it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturb- 
ing pain and directed against good fortune, but not 
that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who * 
is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and 
indignation must have this in common, that they are 
disturbed, not because they think that any harm will 
happen to themselves, but on account of their neigh- , 
bour ; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, 
but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise 
from the idea that harm may come to themselves 
from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that 
these feelings will be accompanied by opposite feel- 
ings ; for he who is pained at the sight of those who 
are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at 
least not be pained at the sight of those who are 


¢ veueoav : “ the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche). 
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@ There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide 
and in the deserved good fortune of others. The conclusion 
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deservedly so; for instance, no good man would be 
pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; 
we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of 
men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these? 
are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because 
he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his 
like may also happen to himself. And all these 
feelings arise from the same character and their 
contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious 
is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained 
at another’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, 
he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or non- 
acquisition of the same. Wherefore all these 
emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they 
differ for the reasons stated; so that they are all 
equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity. 

Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons 
with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, 
and in what frame of mind; and then proceed to 
the rest of the emotions. What we have just said 
will make matters clear. For if indignation is being 
pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently 
undeserved, in the first place it is clear that it is 
not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; 
for no one will be indignant with a man who is Just 
or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for onc 
does not feel pity in the case of opposites of 
those qualities),° but men are indignant at wealth, 
power, in a word, at all the advantages of which 
good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural 
advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and all such 
must refer to the latter; if his like is fortunate, he hopes he 
may be. 

> Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for 


what is undeserved. 
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¢ The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant 
when what good men deserve is possessed by those who are 
not good. ‘The literal translation of the text as it stands is: 
“*Men are indignant .. . at all the advantages of which 
good men and those who possess natural advantages are 
worthy ’’; but this cannot be right, since there is nothing in 
natural Srerntases to arouse moral indignation, there is no 
question of their being deserved or undeserved. Something 
may have fallen out like ‘but they will not be indignant 
with those who possess natural advantages. ” Roemer (Jthein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 504) suggests : ovd’ ef Ta huge Exovow ayaa 
(understanding veneonoes rovrois). 
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things.]* And since that which is old seems closely 
to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if 
two parties lave the same good, men are more 
indignant with the one who has recently acquired it 
and owes his prosperity to it; for the newly rich 
cause more annoyance than those who have long 
possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to 
offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous 
children, and any other advantages of the kind. And 
if these advantages bring them some other advan- 
tage, men are equally indignant; for in this case 
also the newly rich who attain to office owing to 
their wealth cause more annoyance than those who 
have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other 
eases of the same kind. The reason is that the 
latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the 
former not; for that which all along shows itself 
in the same light suggests a reality, so that the 
former seem to possess what is not theirs.2>. And since 
every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, 
but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary 
(as for instance beautiful weapons are not: suitable 
to the just but to the courageous man, and dis- 
tinguished marriages not to the newly rich but to 
the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain 
what is suitable to him, we feel indignant. Similarly, 
if the inferior contends with the superior, especially 
among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence 
the saying of the poet, 


> Soxety is a stronger word than ¢aiveoOa, indicating an 
intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received 
through the senses. The idea is that where anything has 
been so long in a person’s possession, it has come to be 
regarded as his by right. 
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@ Jliad, xi. 542. Only the first verse is given in the 
received text of Homer; the second is not found in any of 
the mss. The reference is to Cebriones, a son of Priam slain 
by Patroclus. 

’ It has been suggested to insert uh before rvyxavwor: ‘if, 
although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess 
such advantages.”’ 
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,* for Zeus 
was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better 
man ; 


or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior 
contends with the superior in anything whatever, as 
for instance, the musician with the just man; for 
justice is better than music. 

From this it is clear, then, with whom men are 
indignant and for what reasons; they are these or 
of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, 
if they happen to deserve or possess the greatest 
advantages, for it is not Just that those who do not 
resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same 
advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous 
and worthy,® for they both judge correctly and hate 
what is unjust. And those who are ambitious and 
long for certain positions, especially if they are those 
which others, although unworthy, have obtained.‘ 
And, in general, those who think themselves worthy 
of advantages of which they consider others un- 
worthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter 
and because of these advantages. This is why the 
servile and worthless and unambitious are not in- 
clined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which 
they think themselves worthy. It is evident from 
this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, 
calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice 
or at least feel no pain; for the opposites are clear 
from what has been said. If then the speaker puts 
the judges into such a frame of mind and proves 
that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why 
they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve 


¢ Or, “ of which others happen to be unworthy.” 
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¢€ “A 
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4 4 A 
TYyL@evotr emt Tie StahepovTws, Kal padAtoTra emi 
4 BS) > 4 A e l4 , 
codia 7 evdatmovia. Kai of diAdtipwor PBovepes- 
: “A > 4 A ¢€ V4 / 
repo. Tav adtdAoTriuwv. Kat ot do€dcopar- duido- 
A ee | ui A € 4 , 
TyLol yap emt codia. Kat dAws ot didddo€or meEpi 
A \ A \ 
tt 0ovepot mept Totro. Kal ot puKporvyou- 
mavTa yap peyada doxet avrois elvar. 
aA A 
Ed’ ots 5é POovotcw, Ta pev ayaba eipynrau: éd’ 
14 A A A a wv v 
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@ If some one else possesses the one thing which they think 
necessary to complete their happiness. they are envious of 
him, because they consider it ought to be theirs. 
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be 
impossible. 

10. It is equally clear for what reason, and of 
whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, 
if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune 
in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of 
those like themselves; and not for the sake of a 
man getting anything, but because of others possess- 
ing it. For those men will be envious who have, or 
seem to have, others “ like”’ them. I mean like in 
birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and 
possessions. And those will be envious who possess all 
but one of these advantages 2; that is why those who 
attempt great things and succeed are envious, because 
they think that every one is trying to deprive them 
of their own. And those who are honoured for some 
special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the un- 
ambitious. And those who are wise in their own 
conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for 
wisdom; and, in general, those who wish to be 
distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. 
And the little-minded, because everything appears 
to them to be great. 

The advantages which excite envy have already 
been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions 
which make men desire glory or honour and long for 
fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, 
especially when men long for them themselves, or 
think that they have a right to them, or the possession 
of which makes them slightly superior or slightly 
inferior. : 

And it is evident whom men envy, for it has just 
been stated by implication. They envy those who 
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A ‘ > A A 
Tots yap eyyvs Kal xpovw Kal Témm Kal HALKiC 
Kat d0€n dbovoiaw. dbev cipnrat 


\ \ \ \ A Soult 
TO ovyyeves Yap Kat dbovety ETLOTATAL. 


Kal mpos ovs piroriypodvras piroripobvrat poev yap 
mpos Tous etpyyievous, Tos dé Tous pLupLooTor Eros 
ovras 1% pos: TOUS eoopevous n TéOvedras ovdeis, 
ovoe mpos TOUS ep ‘HparAeiaus ornAas. ove wy 
moAv olvovTat map’ avrois y) Tropa. Tots dAAous Aci~ 
mea0at, ovd' wv Todv Urepexew, WoavTwWs Kal mpos 
TovTous Kal mept Ta ToLadTa. émel S€ MpOS TODS 
avTraywvioTas Kal avrepaoTas Kal dAws Tovs THY 
abrav éduewevous diAotimobyrar, avayKn pdadvora 
TovTo.s Pboveiv’ bev cipnrat 


(=r) 


\! a 
KQL KEpapevs KEepapec. 


7 Kal Tots TAYD ol a) pods TUXOVTES 7 pn TUXOVTES 
8 plovotow. Kal dy 7 KEKTNHEVOV n xatopovvre 
dveLdos avrois: clot dé Kal obrot eyyus Kat Gpovoc 
d7Aov yap OTL Top: avrovs ov Tuyxdvovor Tou 
dyabod, wore totro Avmoby Trovet Tov pbovov. 
9 Kali Tots 7 eXouat Tatra uy) KEKTNLEVOLS GOA AVTOIS 
mpoojKev i KEKTNVTO mote’ 810 mpeoBvrepor VEW- 
10 Tépots. Kal ot moda Oamavicavres els Tauro Tots 
11. dAtya, plovotow. OfjAov be Kal ep ols xatpovow 
of ToLvovToL Kal emi Tiow Kal THs ExovTes’ ws yap 


——S —— 


¢ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus. 

>’ Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
supposed to be the limit westwards of the ancient world. 

¢ That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in 
their special branch of study. Jtoemer reads xal mpéds rods 
wept 7a Totadra, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, ~ 
whence it was said, 


Kinship knows how to envy also ; 4 


and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are 
those just spoken of; for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to 
be born, or are already dead; nor those who live 
near the Pillars of Hercules;® nor those who, in 
his own opinion or in that of others, are either far 
inferior or superior to him ; and the people and things 
which one envies are on the same footing.© And 
since men strive for honour with those who are 
competitors, or rivals in love, in short, with those 
who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel 
most envious of these ; whence the saying, 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.¢ 


And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have 
failed envy those whose success has been rapid. 
And those whose possessions or successes are a re- 
proach to themselves, and these, too, are those near 
or like them; for it is clear that it is their own 
fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, 
so that this pains and causes envy. And those who 
either have or have acquired what was naturally 
theirs or what they had once acquired; this is why vu 
an older man is envious of a younger one. Those 
who have spent much envy those who have only 
spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is 
clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, 
and in what frame of mind; for, as when they do 
stop at twepéxew. ‘In like manner we vie with those 


engaged in such or such pursuits.”’ 
4 ii. 4. 21. 
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de va) A \ p e ' A € A 
€ POovety datAov Kal davdAwv: 6 péev yap atrov 
a 4 a 3 ~ 
mapacKkevaler dua Tov ChArov tTuyxavew THV ayabdr, 
e A A) , ‘ + A A , > ? 
0 d€ Tov mAnaiov pw éexew dia Tov Pbovov: avayKn 
) lon 
57 CyndAwrixovds pev elvat Tovs afvodvras atrovs 
> a s \ ” >) A A > a ‘ 4 
1388 b ayaba@y. wv un eéxovow: ovdets yap a&tot Ta Phawo- 
4 e 
2peva advvata. 010 of véot Kal ot weyaroyvyor 
A e A > A ~ 
TowovTot. Kat ols wmdpye Toladra ayaba a tav 
4 A ¥ a ~ 
evTipwv aia €oTi avdpav: €oTt yap TadTa mAotTos 
A 4 ~ 
Kat troAudiAia Kal apyat Kat doa Toladra: ws yap 
~ ‘ A aA Ud Fan) nA 
mpoonKov atrots ayabois elvat, ore mpoonKe Tots 
~ lo’ A A “a 3 ~ 
ayabas éxovat, CnroGc. Ta Towadra TOV ayabar. 
\ a ¢ af > ~ A * ; a“ 
3 Kal ods of adAor akotow. Kat dv mpdyovor 7 
~ a 4 *” ¢e , » 
ovyyeveis 7 oltketot 7 TO EOvos 7 TOA EvTimoL, 
* “The same state of mind which is absent in the painful 
feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite 
occasions,’ meaning that, if one set of circumstances pro- 
duces pain, the opposite will produce pleasure (Cope). Or, 
omitting odx before éxovres, “ For in the same frame of 


mind as they are pained (at another's good fortine) they 
will rejoice in the contrary state of things ’’ (at another’s bad 


fortune). 
’ Something like “* although they are within their grasp ”’ 


is needed to complete the sense. 
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not possess certain things, they are pained, so when 
they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite 
circumstances.2 So that if the judges are brought 
into that frame of mind, and those who claim their 
pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, 
it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those 
with whom the decision rests. 

11. The frame of mind in which men feel emula- 
tion, what things and persons give rise to it, will be 
clear from the following considerations. Let us 
assume that emulation is a feeling of pain at the 
evident presence of highly valued goods, which are 
possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those 
who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact 
that another possesses them, but to the fact that we 
ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous 
and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and characteristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, 
while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to 
prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, 
then, those are emulous who hold that they have a 
claim to goods that they do not possess; for no 
one claims what seems impossible. Hence the 
young and high-minded are emulous. And so are 
those who possess such advantages as are worthy of 
honourable men, which include wealth, a number of 
friends, positions of office, and all similar things. 
For, believing it their duty to be good, because such 
goods naturally belong to those who are good, they 
strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, 
whom others think worthy of them. Honours ob- 
tained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or 
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CynAwtikol mept Tatra: oixeta yap olovrau avrois 

4eivat, Kat a&tot TrovTwv. ei 8 eort CnAwra TO. 
evTia ayaba, avayKn Tas TE apeTas civat ToLavTas, 
Kat doa Tots GArdos wdhéApia Kal evepyeTiKa’ 
TiL@aL yap Tovs EevepyeTobvTas Kal Tovs ayalous. 
Kat Gowv ayaldy améXavots Tots mAnoiov éoTiv, 
olov mAodros Kai KdAAos paAdAov sbyteias. 

5 Qavepov d€ Kai of CnAwrot tives: of yap Taira 
Kal Ta Towabra KEKTNHLEVOL CnAwrot. éore be 
Taba, Ta elpnueva, olov avdpia copia a apxXn* ot yap 
dipxovres moMovs dvvavrau «0 To”letvy, OTPATHYO, 

6 pyHTopes, TavTes of TA ToLatTa Svvdapevot. Kal 
ols moAAoi dpotoe BovAovrar elvar, 7 modAol yvas- 
piyot, 7 pidot troXddoi. 7 ots TroAAoL Bavpatovow, 

77 ods abot Oavpdlovor. Kal dv Emrauvor Kat 
eyKapa A€éyovTat 7 b7r0 mounTay 7 Aoyoypadwv. 
Karappovoto. dé TOV evayTiwv: evavriov yap 
tnAw Karagpovnats éo7t, Kal TO on Aobv 7 KaTa- 
dpoveivy. avayKn Sé Tovs ovTws éxovTas wore Cn- 
Adoat Twas 1 CnAodobax, KaTappovnTiKovs elvas 

A 3 a e¢ AY > \ 
TOUTWY TE Kal em ToUTOLS GooL TA EvaYTia KAaKG 
Exovat TV ayabay TOY CyAwrav. duo modd.xcus 
Katappovodor TOV eUTUXOUVTWY, éray avev TOV ev 
tiuwv ayabay trdpyn atrots y TUyn. Se dv ey 


¢ Spending one’s money benefits one’s neighbour to a 
certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. 
One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, 
so much as because he is handsome. 

v “ Who have many acquaintances or friends ”’ (Jebb). 

© Noyoypdédor means either the oldest Greek historians 
(or rather ‘chroniclers ”’), or the writers of speeches for use 
in the law courts, or of panegyrics. 

4 xal éwi rovros. According to Cope, an unnecessary 
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for 
they think that these honours really belong to them 
and that they are worthy of them. And if highly 
valued goods are the object of emulation, it neces- 
sarily follows that the virtues must be such and all 
things that are useful and beneficial to the rest of 
mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are 
honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which 
our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth 
and beauty, rather than health. 

It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; 
for they are those who possess these or similar 
goods, such as have already been spoken of, for 
instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in 
authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have 
similar powers, can do good to many. And those 
whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaint- 
ances or friends ;® those whom many or ourselves 
admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either 
by poets or by prose writers.° The opposite char- 
acters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of 
emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of 
contempt. And those who are in a condition which 
makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must 
be inclined to despise those persons? (and for that 
reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the 
good things which excite emulation. That is why 
we often despise those who are fortunate, whenever 
their good fortune is not accompanied by highly 
valued goods. ‘The means of producing and destroy- 
parenthetical note (*‘ and on such occasions’’). Jebb refers 
both rovrwy and rovras to persons: “ tend to show contempt 
to or about those who.” The ‘‘reason”’ in the translation 


above is that they suffer from the want of “the highly 
valued goods.” 
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ovv Ta maOn eyyiyverar Kat dtadverar, €& dv at 
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1389 a TPAaKTUKOL. nHALtKiat O° eto veorns Kal aKun Kal 
ynpas. TUXNY dé Aéyw edyeveray Kal mAobrov Kat 
duvdpers Kal Tavavtia Tovrots Kal 6Aws edrvyiav Kal 
dvoTuyxiav. 

3 OF pev ody véow Ta On ciow emiBupytiKol, Kal 
olo. mrovety By av emilupjowow. Kal Tav mept 
TO oOya emOupucav pdAvora axodovbytixot elou 
Tais mept Ta dappodiora., Kal aKpareis TavTns. 

4 eer dBoror dé Kat dthixopou mpos TAS emBupias, 
Kal opodpa pee emOvodvor, TAXEWS de Tmavovras 
ogetae yap at Bovdyjcers Kal ob peydha, WOTTEp 

5 at TOV KOpLvOvT wv Suxpau Kal 7reival. Kal Ovpuxol 
Kat dF Pypi0L Kat olot axodovGety TH Opi, Kal 
HTTous e€lol Tod Oupod: dia yap PiAotitiav ouK 
avexovTat dAvywmpovpievot, a.AN’ dyavaxrovaw, av 

6 olwyrar adiKetofar. Kal piddriytoe poev clot, pan- 
Aov de pidrovixor: varEpoxTs yap emOupiet 7 1) VEeoTnS, 
y) d€ vikn UmEpoyyH Tis. Kal apdw tabra. paAAov 

7 prroxpnparor: Prroxpyparor dé WKLora dua TO 
serfs evoetas metretpaa0at, womep TO Ilurraxot 

7 éxyer amépleypa eis “Apdidpaov. Kat od Kkaxonbes 

@ ‘The riots 7Ocxyn is resumed from ii. 1. 8. As the ra0y 


: and éte:s have been discussed already, only the ages and 
their character remain. 
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the 
_ methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, 
have now been stated. 

12. Let us now describe the nature of the char- 
acters of men according to their emotions, habits, 
ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, 
desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; 
by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have 
previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men 
individually and deliberately choose and practise. 
The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. 
By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power, and 
their contraries, and, in general, good or bad fortune.2 

The young, as to character, are ready to desire 
and to carry out what they desire. Of the bodily 
desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure 
and these they are unable to control. Changeable 
in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire 
with extreme ardour, but soon cool; for their will, 
like the hunger and thirst of the Sick, is keen rather 
than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, 
and carried away by impulse, and unable to control 
their passion; for owing to their ambition they 
cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant 
when they think they are being wronged. They are 
ambitious of honour, but more so of victory; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is a kind of 
superiority. And their desire for both these is 
greater than their desire for money, to which they 
attach only the slightest value, because they have 
never yet. experienced want, as Pittacus ® said in 
his pithy remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill- 


> One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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yvyou ovTE yap vo Tod Biov mw TETATELVOWVTAL, 
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adrov peydAwy peyadropuyia: totro 5’ edvéAméos. 
12 Kai paddov aipodvra. amparrew ra Kara Tay 
ovupdepovTwy: TH yap HOe Cao. pwadAdov 7H TH 
Aoytop@, €or. 5° 6 perv Aoyropos Tov ouppepovTos 
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a Or, “they do not look at things in a bad light, but ina 
good,” i.e. they are not always ready to suspect. 

> Social convention is the only law that they know, and 
they are ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have 
no idea of higher laws which may command them to do so. 

¢ #Oos **in the widest sense, includes all that is habitual 
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natured but simple-natured,* because they have never 
yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because 
they have as yet not been often deceived ; full of 
hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those 
who are drunken with wine, and besides they have 
not yet experienced many failures. For the most 
part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with 
the future as memory is with the past. For the 
young the future is long, the past short ; for in the 
morning of life it is not possible for ‘them to re- 
member anything, but they have everything to hope ; 
which makes them easy to deceive, for they readily 
hope. And they are more courageous, for they are 
full of passion and hope, and the former of these 
prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them 
with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and 
hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And 
they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of 
other things ie are noble, but have been educated 
solely by convention.? They are high-minded, for 
they have not yet been humbled by life nor have 
they experienced the force of necessity ; further, 
there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy 
of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who. 
is full of hope. 

In their actions, they prefer the noble to the 
useful ; their life is guided by their character ¢ rather 
than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, 
virtue at the noble. At this age more than any 
other they are fond of their friends and companions, 
because they take pleasure in living in company and 
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and biakactatene: ; ina : Bamited: sense, iit expresses the habitual 
temper or disposition ’ (Twining). 
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~ A} ~ > A A A , € , 
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\ ~ A A 
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4 One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. ‘The maxim was 
Myédev &yav, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes. 

® Or, “‘ better than they really are.” 

¢ One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,* 

for they do everything. to excess, love,_hate, and 
everything else, And they think they know every- 
thing, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause 
of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it,, 

is due to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are¥!? ee 
inclined to pity, ‘because they think all men are 
virtuous and better than themselves®; for they 
measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive- 
ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly. 
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; 
for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the ** 
character of the young. 

13. Older men and those who have passed their 
prime have in most cases characters opposite to those 
of the young. For, owing to their having lived many 
years and having been more often deceived by 
others or made more mistakes themselves, and since 
most human things turn out badly, they are positive 
about nothing, and in everything they show an 
excessive lack of energy. They always “ think,” 
but “know ” nothing ; and in their hesitation they 
always add “perhaps,” or ““maybe’’; all their 
statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They 
are malicious ; for malice consists in looking upon 
the worse side of everything. [urther, they are 
always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful 
owing to experience. And neither their love nor 
their hatred is strong for the same reasons; but, 
according to the precept of Bias,° they love as if they 
would one day hate, and hate as if they would one 
day love. And they are little-minded, because they 
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1390a AVTD dyabov € €oTt, TO dé Kahov amrds. 
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have been humbled by life ; for they desire nothing 
great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. 
They are not generous, for property is one of these 
necessaries, and at the same time, they know from 
experience how hard it is to get and how easy to 
lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to antici- 
pate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of 
that of the young; they are chilled, whereas the 
young are hot, so that old age paves the way for 
cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are 
fond of life, especially in their last days, because 
desire is directed towards that which is absent and 
men especially desire what they lack. And they 
are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. 
And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, 
more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for 
the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the 
noble is good absolutely. 

And they are rather shameless than modest ; for 
since they do not care for the noble so much as for 
the useful, they pay little attention to what people 
think. And they are little given to hope owing to 
their experience, for things that happen are mostly 
bad and at all events generally turn out for the 
worse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live 
in memory rather than in hope; for the life that 
remains to them is short, but that which is past is 
long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the 
past. This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they 
are incessantly talking of the past, because they take 
pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger 
are violent, but feeble; of their desires some have 
ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither 
fee] them nor act in accordance with them, but only 
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¢ Or, “‘ speeches which resemble (or reflect) it”? (their 
character). 
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from motives of gain. Wence men of this age are 
regarded as self-controlled, for their desires have slack- 
ened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner 
of life there is more calculation than moral character, 
for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, 
moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of 
injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. 
The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but 
not for the same reason; the latter show pity from 
humanity, the former from weakness, because they 
think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds 
of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that 
incline men to pity. That is why the old are 
querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; 
for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love 
of laughter. Such are the characters of the young 
and older men. Wherefore, since all men are willing 
to listen to speeches which harmonize with their 
own character and to speakers who resemble them,? 
it is easy to see what language we must employ so 
that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to 
be of such and such a character. 

14. It is evident that the character of those in the 
prime of life will be the mean between that of the 
other two, if the excess in each case be removed. 
At this age, men are neither over-confident, which 
would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving 
a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting 
nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance 
with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither 
the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. 
They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but 
preserve the due mean. It is the same in regard to 
passion and desire. Their self-control] is combined 
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¢ i.e. the advantages and distinctions the family possessed 
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j with courage and their courage with self-control, 
whereas in the young and old these qualities are 
found separately ; for the young are courageous but 
without self-control, the old are self-controlled but 
cowardly. Speaking generally, all the advantages 
that youth and old age possess separately, those in 
the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of 
excess or defect in the other two are replaced by 
due moderation and fitness. The body is most fully 
developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the 
mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, 
old age, and the prime of life, and the characters 
which belong to each. 
|} 15. Let us next speak of the goods that are due 
| to fortune, al] those, at least, which produce certain 
characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth 
is that he who possesses it is more ambitious ; for all 
men, when they start with any good, are accustomed 
to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of 
honour from one’s ancestors. Such men are prone to 
look down even upon those who are as important as 
their ancestors, because the same things * are more 
honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote 
than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth ,, 
refers to excellence of race, that of noble character 
to not degenerating from the family type, a quality 
not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of 
whom are good for nothing. For in the generations 
of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the 
field; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain 
period men out of the common are born in it, and 
then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often 


of old; such distinctions, when possessed by those of later 
date, are less thought of. 
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the de- 
scendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; 
those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the > 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Seema tes: - 
16. The characters which accompany wealth are 
plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and 
arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition 
of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess 
all good things ; for wealth is a kind of standard of 
value of everything else, so that everything seems 
purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, 
luxurious because of their luxury and the display of 
their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because 
all men are accustomed to devote their attention to 
what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that 
what they themselves are emulous of is the object 
of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this 
feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have need 
of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the 
answer of Simonides to the wife of Hiero concerning 
the wise and the rich, when she asked which was 
preferable, to be wise or to be rich. ‘“ Rich,’ he 
answered, “ for we see the wise spending their time 
at the doors of the rich.” And the rich think they 
are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess 
that which makes them so.* Ina word, the character 
of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. 
At the same time there is a difference between the 
character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth 
is of long standing, because the former have the vices 
of wealth in a greater degree and more; for, so 
to say, they have not been educated to the use of 
wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice, 


a “* What makes power worth having ” (Cope). 
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@ éy émipedreia: “ because they are administrators ” (Jebb). 
> The three divisions are noble birth, wealth, and power. 
The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend 
or converge to these (7.e. to noble birth, wealth, and power). 
kara 7a popia might also mean ‘tin part.” Hobbes, in his 
Brief of the Art of Rhetorick, paraphrases: ‘the manners 
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but partly to insolence, partly to incontinence, which 
tends to inake them comniit assault and battery and 
adultery. 

17. In regard to power, nearly all the characters 
to which it gives rise are equally clear; for power, 
compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and 
partly superior characteristics. ‘Thus, the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly in character 
than the rich, since they aim at the performance of 
deeds which their power gives them the opportunity 
of carrying out. And they are more energetic ; for 
being obliged to look after their power, they arc 
always on the watch. And they are dignified rather 
than heavily pompous; for their rank renders them 
more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess; and 
this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And 
their wrongdoings are never petty, but great. 

Good fortune in its divisions ® exhibits characters 
corresponding to those which have just been men- 
tioned; for those which appear to be the most 
important kinds of good fortune tend in their direc- 
tion; further, good fortune furnishes advantages 
over others in the blessing of children and bodily ~ 
goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and 
thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied 
by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand 
in a certain relation to the divinity and love the 
gods, having confidence in them owing to the benefits 
they have received from fortune. We have spoken ° 
of the characters associated with different ages and 
fortunes ; the opposite characters to those described, 


of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the 
nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of 
these all prosperity appertains.”’ 
© il. 19-143 ii. 15-17. 
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ovAevovTrar. mept dé Tav Kata Tas moAtTeias 
nO&v év rots aupPovdreutiKois elpyrat mpdorepov. 
ware duwpiopevoy av ein mas te Kal dia Tivwy 
TOUS Nenges HigEse?)s wonvgeay 
oo to the caeueiee of topics of cai aac common 
to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek 
lies in the absence of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence 
beginning érel d¢ 9) Tay miBaviv. Grammatically, it might be 


dare Ouwpicpévov ay etn, but it by no means follows that fe since 
the employment of persuasive speeches is directed towards a 


judgement . .. therefore it has been determined how... 
we must make our speeches ethical.’”” Spengel, peau 
éwel 6¢ . . . Bouv\evovrac merely as an enlargement of ii. 1, 2, 


brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something has 
fallen out after Bovdevovrac: “Since in all the three kinds of 
Rhetoric the object is to secure a judgement, [f have shown 
how to put the judges into a certain frame of mind in the 
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of 
the weak, are obvious from their opposites. 

18.4 Now the employment of persuasive speeches 
is directed towards a judgement ; for when a thing 
is known and judged, therc is no longer any need of 
argument. And there is judgement, whether a 
speaker addresses himself to a single individual and 
makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as 
those do who give advice or try to persuade, for this 
single individual is equally a judge, since, speaking 
generally, he who has to be persuaded is a judge ; 
if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or 
against some theory, it is just the same, for it is 
necessary to make use of speech to destroy the 
opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if 
they were the actual opponent; and similarly in 
epideictic specches, for the speech is put together 
with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. 
Generally speaking, however, only he who decides 
questions at issue in civil controversies ° is a judge 
in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial cases 
the point at issue is the state of the case, in de- 
liberative the subjects of deliberation.© We have 
already spoken of the characters of forms of govern- 
ment in treating of deliberative rhetoric,4 so that it 
has been determined how and by what means we 
must make our speeches conform to those characters. 


discussion of the characters and emotions]. I have also 
spoken of the characters of the forms of government; so 
that this part of the subject need no longer detain us.” It 
is generally agreed that we have not the chapter as originally 
arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is 
non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation). 

> Both forensic and deliberative. 

¢ Or, ‘‘for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the 
issue is the state of the case.” 41.8 
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2 ‘Emel d€ mepi exacrov pev yévos tav oywv 
ETEpov Hv TO TéeAos, TEpL aTravTWY 0 avTa@Y elAnupe- 
vat dd€at Kal mpotdoets eloiv, €€ wy Tas TrioTets 
dépovot Kat ovpBovdevovtes Kal émiderKvipevot 
Kat audioBnrobytes, ert 6° &€& dv OiKovs Tovs 
Aoyous evddxeTat Trovety, Kal TrEpt TOUTWY OLWpLOTAL, 

3 Nowrov nuiy dteMMety wept TavV Kowdv: mao. yap 
avayKaiov Ta Tept Tov duvatod Kal advvarou 
mpooxpnaba. ev rots Adyots, Kal Tovs pev ws 
€oTat Tous d€ ws yéyove treipGobar Setxvivar. 

4éTt d€ trept peyéfovs Kowov amavTwy é€oTl TOY 
Noywv> xp@vrTar yap mavres TH pecodv Kat avéew 
Kal oupPovdevovTes Kal emawotvres 7 yeyovres 

6 Kal KaTnyopobyTes 7) atroAoyovpevor. TovTwy dé 

13922 OropiaOevTwy rept Te evOupnpaTwv Kowh TrEetpabdpev 
elmretv, el TL EXOpMEV, KAL TEpl TApAadELyLaTWY, OWS 
Ta Aoura mpoobevres atrodGpev THY €€ apyns mpd- 
Jeaw. €or. 5é THY Kowdy TO pev av€ew oiKeroTaTov 
Tots émidetkTiKois, WaoTEp ElpnTat, TO d€ Yyeyovos 
Tots duxavixots (epi TovTwY yap 7 Kplots), TO de 
duvaTov Kal éaduevov Tots cupBovdAevTiKots. 

19. Ip@rov pév odv rept duvatod Kat advydrov 
éywpev. adv bn Todbvaytiov 7 duvarov 7 elvar 7 
yeveoOar, Kat TO evavTiov dd€evev av etvar Suvarov: 
olov ef Ouvarov avOpwrov bytacOAvat, Kal voojaat: 
yap avr Sivayis Tav evayTiwv, H evavTia. Kal 

ee cue > j. 4-8. € 1.93; 10-15. 


4 ji. 9. 40. Amplication is to be understood of the 
exaggeration of both great and sinall things. It is most 
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said,® has 
its own special end, and in regard to all of them we 
have gathered popular opinions and premises whence 
men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, 
and judicial speeches,® and, further, we have deter- 
mined ¢ the special rules according to which it is 
possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains 
to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of 
rhetoric. Vor all orators are obliged, in their 
speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible 
and impossible, and to endeavour to show, some of 
them that a thing will happen, others that it has 
happened. Further, the topic of magnitude is 
common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ 
extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, 
praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When 
these topics have been determined, we will endeavour 
to say what we can in general about enthymemes 
and examples, in order that, when we have added 
what remains, we may carry out what we proposed 
at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amplifica- 
tion is most appropriate to epideictic rhetoric, as has 
been stated ;% the past to forensic, since things past 
are the subject of judgement ; and the possible and 
future to deliberative. 

19. Let us first speak of the possible and the im- 
possible. If of two contrary things it is possible 
that one should exist or come into existence, then 
it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for 
instance, if a man can be cured, he can also be ill; 
for the potentiality of contraries, gua contraries, is 


suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as 
to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their 
importance or non-importance. 
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2 TO Opotov SvvaTov, Kal TO OCmolov. Kal EL TO 
3 yaremrurepov OvvaTOV, Kat TO pGov. Kal €L TO 
4 ormrovdatov Kat KaXdov yevéoOar dSuvarov, Kat ddrws 
duvarov yevéoba: yareTrutepov yap Kadny otkiay 
5 oiktay elvar. Kal od 7 apyyn dvvaTar yeveobat, 
Kal TO TéAos: ovdev yap ylyverat ovd dpxeTrat 
ylyvecbar THY advvaTwv, olov TO ovppeTpoV THY 
Sudpretpov elvar ott’ dv dp€atro yiyveobar ovTe 
ylyveror. Kal o8 TO TeAos, Kal  apxy SuvaTT: 
6 amravra yap €€ apxis yiyverat. Kal €l TO voTepov 
Th ovoia TH yevéoet duvarov yevéofar, Kal TO 
mpoTEpov, otov et i dvdpa. yeveodau Suvaroy, Kal Taioa* 
mpoTepov yap éKelvo yiyverat: Kal et Tatda, Kal 
7 avdpa* apy) yap exewwn. Kal dy epws 7 émOvupia 
dice. €oriv: ovdels yap Tav advvarwy €pa ovd 
8 emuOupel ws emt TO OAV. Kal wv émoTHpai etor 
Kat Téyvat, duvvata tradra Kat eivar Kal yevéobar. 
9 Kal dowy 7 apyh THs yevéoews ev TovUTOIs éoTiv a 
npets avayKdoaev av  Tetoaev’ TatTa o 
10 €oriy dy Kpelrrovs H KUptor H dtAor. Kal dv Ta 
pépyn duvara, kal TO GAov. Kal wy TO OAov duvaror, 
Kal Ta pépn ws emt TO TOA’ Et yap mpooxLopa 
Kal Kedaris Kal yiTwv Sdvarar yeveoPat, Kal 
brodyuara dSuvarov yevéobar, Kai et drrodmmata, 
ll Kal mpdoxtopa Kat Kehadis Kal yiTwY. Kal Et TO 


@ As a general rule, from their nature as contraries, 
although it may not be true in particular eases. Ifa man 
is ill, he may also be well, although in particnlar cases 
certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the 
other, ¢g. he may suffer from an incurable disease’ 
(Schrader). 
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the same.? Similarly, if of two like things the one 
is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder 
of two things is possible, so also is the easier. And 
if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or 
beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; 
for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than 
amere house.2 Again, if the beginning is possible, so 
also is the end; for no impossible thing comes, or 
begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the 
diameter of a square should be commensurable with 
the side of a square is neither possible nor could be 
possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the 
beginning ; for all things arise from a beginning. And 
if that which is subsequent in being or generation can 
come into being, so then can that which is antecedent ; 
for instance, if a man can come into being, so can 
a child, for the child is antecedent ; and similarly, 
if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the 
child is a beginning. And things which we love or 
desire naturally are possible ; for as a rule no one 
loves the impossible or desires it. And those things 
which form the subject of sciences or arts can also 
exist and come into existence. And so with all 
those things, the productive principles of which re- 
side in those things which we can control by force 
or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose 
superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the 
parts are possible, so also is the whole; and if the 
whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking 
generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and 
upper leather,° can be made, then shoes can be 
made, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 


> An argument a fortiori. If a beautiful house can be 
built, so can a house of any kind; for this is easier. 
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain. 
207 
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4 4 A A , A \ > 
1392b yevos OAov Trav duvarav yevéofat, Kat TO Eidos, 
\ > X A \ / a > A 4 
Kal €l TO eldos, Kal TO yévos, olov ek mAotov yeveaBat 
Ul A 
SvvaTov, Kal TpLnpyn, Kal et TpLnpy, Kat TAoiov. 
A 9 / ~ \ a” 4 \ 
12 Kat et Oatepoy Ta&v mpos GAAnAa meduKdTwY, Kal 
e > 
Barepov, otov et dimAaotov, Kal Hytov, Kal ef Hutov, 
A } A > mM , A ~ 
13 Kal dumAdotov. Kal ef dvev TEXVNS KAL TAPATKEVYS 
A / ~~ A / Ve Vi 
duvarov yeveaobar, udAdAov dia Téxvns Kal emureAcias 
} a \e U4 of 
dvvatov' dev kai ‘Ayabwuvr etpyrar 


A , 
Kal pny Ta pev ye xpy Téxvyn mpaooev, TA de 
nHuiv avayKn Kal TUYN TpooyiyveTat. 


9 A , A , > , 
14 Kal €l Tots yelpoot Kal HTTOOL Kal appoveorEpots 
\ A > , A oe \ 
Svvarov, Kal Tots evavtiots padAd\ov, womep Kal 
, i 
"looxpatns €¢y Sewov eivac ef 6 pev Evduvos 
” >) \ A A 4 ig a A A 
is euabev, adros Sé€ pn Suvioeras etpeiv. mepi be 
3 “A ¢ 3 a , a 
aduvatov OnAov OTL EK TAV EvavTimv Tots ElpyEvots 
Uma pyYee. 
> X , a \ Uj 3 ~ f 
16 Ed b€ yéeyovev N YN yeyovev, ek TOVOE OKETTTEOV. 
~ a / 
mp@Tov pev yap, €l TO HTTov yiyveoOar mepuKos 
17 yéyovev, yeyovos ay ein Kat TO pGAdov. Kal et TO 
A , 
DoTepov etwOos yiyvecBar yéyovev, Kal TO mpoTEpoOV 
‘4 x 2 ] > 4 A M , 
yeyovev, olov et emtAéAnorar, Kat euale more 
“A \ 3 > lA A > 4 f 
1g TOUTO. Kal et edvvaTo Kal eBovdAeTo, Témpaxer 
4 f ¢ 4 ~ , 
mavTes yap, orav Suvdpevor BovAnfOor, mpar- 
b A \ b) / ww 3 b) tf A 
19 Tovow: é€umodwmyv yap ovdev. Ere ef eBovdAeTo Kal 
8 TGA, p. 705. 
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, 
so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; 
for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, 
if a trireme can, so can a vessel. If of two naturally 
corresponding things one is possible, so also is the 
other; for instance, if the double is possible, so is 
the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing can 
be made without art or preparation, much the more 
can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. 
Whence it was said by Agathon ¢: 


And moreover we have to do some things by art, while 
others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance. 


And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, 
or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so 
for those whose qualities are the opposite; as 
Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were 
unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had 
learnt [with the help of others]. As for the im- 
possible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments 
to be derived from the opposite of what has been said 
about the possible. 

The question whether a thing has or has not 
happened must be considered from the following 
points of view. In the first place, if that which is 
naturally less likely has happened, then that which 
is more likely will most probably have happened. If 
that which usually happens afterwards has happened, 
then that which precedes must also have happened ; 
for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must 
once have learnt it. Ifa man was able and wished 
to do a thing, he has done it; for all men do a thing, 
when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing 
hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it 
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\ ~ ” > 4 \ > 9 7 A > , 
pndev Tov cEw exwAvev, Kal ei edvvaTo Kal Wpyi- 
4 > 9» , \ > l4 € A rie \ 
Geto, Kal et eOvvaTo Kal emeOiuer’ ws yap ém TO 
rAY e > # nv 5 ? ‘ ~ 
modu, wy opeyovTat, av Svvwrrat, Kal TroLtovow, 
¢ A ~ > > 4 e > 3 A ¢ ~ 
of ev hatAot du’ axpaciay, oi 6° émekets OTL TOV 
20 émuecxa@v emivpotow. Kal ef emeArXe yiyveobar, 
4 A > A A \ 4 ~ 
Kal Troveiv' etKos yap Tov weAAovTa Kal ToLnoat. 
A > , Y / \ >) U b)) @ 
21 Kal el yeyovey doa mepKet pO EKEivou 7 EveKa 
> 4 e > 7 A > 4 A 9 
Exelvov, olov et HoTpare, Kal eBpovTncev, Kat Et 
> } A ” X > 4 i 4 
eTEeipace, KaL Empakev. Kal El Goa voTEpoY TeE- 
, 4 "” eT & 4 ? \ 
duKet yiyvecbar 7 ov EveKa ylyveTa yeyovev, Kal 
id 
TO TpOTEpov Kal TO TOUTOU EveKa YéeyovEY, OLOV El 
> / A # 4 > ” A 
eBpovryce, Kal noTpapey, Kal EL empate, Kal 
? 4 W \ 4 ¢ 4 \ \ b] 
22 emeipacev. eoT. d€ TOUTWY aATaYTWY TA peEV e€ 
> 4 A > e 3, aA 4 \ 74 ” A 
avayKyns TAO Ws emt TO TOAD OUTWS EXOVTA. TEpL 
~ A , A ~ ? 
d€ TOU pin yeyovevar Pavepov Ort eK TOV evavyTiwV 
aA > 
Tois elpnuevots. 
4 \ ~ > , > ~ > A “A , 
1303a Kat wept Tob éoouevou ex Tav avTa@v dSHdov: To 
23 4 > , A i? ax N 4 A 
Te yap ev duvaper Kat BovAjoe. Ov €oTat, KaL TA 
> 3 / A > ~ \\ ~ AY , 
év emiOupuia Kal opyH Kal Aoyrop@ peta dvvapews 
‘ ~ \ 9 3 ¢ ~ ~ a at 
dvTa. 1a TadTa Kal El EV Opp TOD TroLEW ¥ 
; wv € \ rN \ 4 U 
peAAjoer, EoTaL’ ws yap emi TO ToD yiyveTat 
aA ») \ > 
24 udAdrov Ta péAdovTa 7 Ta py péAAovTA. Kal él 
4 é ¢ 
mpoyeyovey 00a mpoTepov mepvKet yryveoGar, olov 
> A > 4 t \ >) \\ 4 4 
25 €t ouvvedpel, ELKOS VOAL. KAL EL TO EVEKA TOUTOU 
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and there was no external obstacle; if he was able 
to do it and was in a state of anger; if he was able 
and desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever 
they can, do those things which they long for, the 
vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous 
because they desire what is good. And if anything 
was on the point of being done, it most probably 
was done ; for it is likely that one who was on the 
point of doing something has carried it out. And if 
all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have 
happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has 
also thundered ; and if a man has already attempted 
a crime, he has also committed it. And if all the 
natural consequences or motives of actions have 
happened, then the antecedent or the cause has 
happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, 
he has also attempted it. Of all these things some 
are so related necessarily, others only as a general 
rule. To establish that a thing has not happened, 
it is evident that our argument must be derived from 
the opposite of what has been said. 

In regard to the future, it is clear that one can 
argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to 
do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things 
which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if we 
have the power. For this reason also, if a man has 
an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will 
probably be done; since, as a rule, things that are 
about to happen are more likely to happen than those 
which are not. And if all the natural antecedents 
have happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it 
will probably rain. And if one thing has been done 
with a view to another, it is probable that the latter 
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yéyovev, Kal TOTO etkos yeveoOat, olov et DewéeAtos, 
Kal OlKta. 

Ilept 3€ peyeOous Kat piKpoTnTos THY TpaypLaTwY 
Kal petlovos re Kat éAaTTovos ‘Kal dAws peyaAwy 
Kal LiKpO@V ek THY TpoEipyuEevey Hutv €aTt havepov" 
elpnTa yap ev Tots ovpBovdAeuvTiKots mepi TE pe- 
yeQous ayabay Kal mept Tob peilovos amAds Kal 
eAdtrovos. wor emel kal’ éxaotov tav Adywy 
TO MpoKeipevov TéAos ayaldv éorw, olov TO ovp- 
dépov Kat TO KaAov Kal To Sikatoyv, Pavepov ore dv 
exeivav Anmréov Tas avfyaews maow. TO be Tapa 
TabTa TL onrety mepl peyeous amrds Kal dmrepoxns 
Kevodoyety €oTiv’ KUpLeoTepa yap EOTL mpos TH 
xpetav TOV xalodov Ta Kal? EKOOTO TOY Tpay- 
parwv. qTmept ev odv Svvarod Kat adduvarov, Kal 
mMOTEpOV yeéyovey 1 OD yeyovevy Kal EoTAaL 7 OK 
€orat, ere S€ mepit peyelovs Kal piKpoTnTos THY 
mpayparwy eipnobw tatra. 

20. Aouroyv O€ mept THY KoWwaY TicTEewY dmacw 
elmely, émeimep elpnrat mept THv idiwy. elat 
at KoUWal mores dvo TO yevet, Tropddevy pa Kat 
evOdunua: 7 yap yvaen pepos evOunuatos €oriv. 
mp@Tov pev ody mrepl mrapadetyparos Aéywper: 
dpovov yap eTaywyn TO Tapdderypa, n O en- 
aywyh apxy. i a 

Tlapadsevypdarwy 8 Eton dvo° ev prev yap é€ore 
mapadetyparos eldos TO Aéyew mpaypaTa 7po- 
yeyevnueva, ev d€ TO avToY ToLetv. TovTov 8 
juev trapaBoAy év Se Adyou, olov ot Atoudmecoe Kat 
AtBuxoi. ore dé TO pev mpaypara Aéyew' ToLrdvde 

1 Spengel’s alteration of the Paris ms. (A°) reading zapa- 
delypara Néyeuv. 
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will also be done; for instance, if a foundation 
has been laid, a house will probably be built. 

What we have previously said clearly shows the 
nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of 
the greater and less, and of things great and small 
generally. For, when treating of deliberative 
rhetoric,* we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the 
greater and less generally. Therefore, since in each 
branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, 
such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is 
evident that all must take the materials of amplifica- 
tion from these. To make any further inquiry as to 
magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste 
of words ; for the particular has more authority than 
the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice 
for the possible and impossible ; for the question 
whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or 
not ; and for the greatness or smallness of things. 

20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to 
all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs 
have been discussed. These common proofs are of 
two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim 
is part of anenthymeme). Let us then first speak of 
the example ; for the example resembles induction, 
and induction is a beginning? 

There are two kinds of examples; namely, one 
which consists in relating things that have happened 
before, and another in inventing them oneself. The 
latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such 
as those of Acsop and the Libyan. It would be an 

COTS 

> As a starting-point and first principle of knowledge. 

¢ The Libyan fables were of African origin. They are 


mentioned by Quintilian (Inst. Orat. v. 11. 20) and belonged 
to the class of animal fables. 
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7 ” 4 Li A \ , 
TL, wamrep et Tis Aéyou OTL Set pds BactAda mapa- 
1393 b oKEevaleaOar Kar por) edv Atyumrov xeipwoacbat: 
A A A b] f , \ Ww 

Kat yap Aapetos ov mpdrepov d:éBy mpiv Atyumrov 
> A A A de 5 4 A tA al VA p) 
aBeiv, AaBav dé dveBn, Kal madw BépEns od 
mpotepov emexeipnoe mpiv erAaBev, AaBwv de diePy: 

74 A « dA U4 , 4 +) 
wote Kat odTos e€av AdBy, SiaBhoerar: b10 ovdK 

b / 4 \ A lA e 

4 émutpemréov. mapaPoAn d5€ Ta LUwepatiKd, oiov 

et tis Aéyou G7t ov Set KANpwTods dpyew* SpoLov 
4 ef A ” 4 > A / ‘ a 
yap womep av et Tis TOvS ABAnTAas KAnpoin py ot 
“ v4 3 tA b) > a bY / “ 
av dvvwrrar aywrilecbar arr’ of dv Adxywouw, 7 
Tov TAWwTHpwy bv Twa Set KuBepvay KAnpwoetev, 
¢e / \ , b) 4 A A 3 / 
ws déov Tov AaxovtTa adda py TOV emLoTapevorV. 

5 Aodyos 8€, otos 6 Urynatydpov epi Dadrdpidos 
Kat Aiowrov dtrép rod Snpaywyod. LUrynatyopos 
pev yap, eAouevwy oTpatyyov atdroxpaTopa Tav 
‘Tuepaiwy DddAapw Kai wedAAdvtwr dudakny Sddvar 

~ , = Y > ) ~ , 
Tov owpmatos, TaAAa dtadexGels eimev adtots Adyov 
ws immos Katetye Acyudva povos, eAOdvtos 8” 
éAdgdov Kai dS:adGetpovtos thy vopnv BovdAdpevos 
Tinwpnoacba. Tov éAadov ypwdta Twa avOpwroyv 
> , > oN b b) ~ / A e > 
el duvair av pet’ adrod KoAdcat Tov EAadov, o 6 
wf dA 4 A A b \ 3 ~ ye 
épynaev, eav AaBy yadwov Kat avtos avaPyH em 
avrov éywv axdvTtas auvopodoynaavros de Kal 
> , > A aA / >) \ > 4 
dvaBdvros, avti Tod Tyswphoacba, avros cdov- 


@ lhe rapaBod7 as understood by Aristotle is a comparison 
and application of cases easily snpposable and such as occur 
in vel life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in ques- 
tion; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction. 
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instance of the historical kind of example, if one 
were to say that it is necessary to make preparations 
against the Great King and not to allow him to 
subdue Egypt; for Darius did not cross over to 
Greece until he had obtained possession of Egypt ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he did. Again, 
Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained 
possession of that country, but when he had, he 
crossed over; consequently, if the present Great 
King shall do the same, he will cross over, wherefore 
it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated 
by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were 
to say that magistrates should not be chosen by lot, 
for this would be the same as choosing as representa- 
tive athletes not those competent to contend, but 
those on whom the lot falls ; or as choosing any of 
the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as 
if it were right that the choice should be decided by 
lot, not by a man’s knowledge.? 

A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus 
concerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of 
the demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the people 
of Himera had chosen Phalaris dictator and were on 
the point of giving him a body-guard, after many 
arguments related a fable to them: ‘‘A horse was 
in sole occupation of a meadow. A stag having 
come and done much damage to the pasture, the 
horse, wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked 
a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. 
The man consented, on condition that the horse 
submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him 
javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms 
and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining 
vengeance on the stag, the horse from that time 
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a“ Literary knowledge” (Jebb); “ literature’? (Cope, 
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became the man’s slave. So then,’ said he, “ do 
you take care lest, in your desire to avenge your- 
selves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. 
You already have the bit, since you have chosen a 
dictator ; if you give him a body-guard and allow 
him to mount you, you will at once be the slaves of 
Phalaris.”” Aesop, when defending at Samos a 
demagogue who was being tried for his life, related 
the following anecdote. “A fox, while crossing a 
river, was driven into a ravine. Being unable to get 
out, she was for a long time in sore distress, and a 
number of dog-fleas clung to her skin. <A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her and, moved with com- 
passion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. 
The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the 
reason, She answered: ‘They are already full of 
me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, 
others will come that are hungry and will drain what 
remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, 
will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is 
wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will 
come who are poor, who will steal and squander your 
public funds.” Fables are suitable for public speak- 
ing, and they have this advantage that, while it is 
difficult to find similar things that have really hap- 
pened in the past, it is easier to invent fables ; for 
they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man 
is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if 
one studies philosophy.? Thus, while the lessons con- 
veyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived 
from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, 
because as a rule the future resembles the past. 


Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains : 
‘* intellectual study and mental exercises in general ’’). 
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¢ If we have no enthymemes, we must use examples 
instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, 
although they do not really demonstrate anything. If we 


have enthymemes, we must use examples in corroboration 
of them (see 21. 3 note). 
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ 
examples as demonstrative proofs, for conviction is 
produced by these; but if we have them, examples 
must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue 
to the enthymemes.? lor if they stand first, they 
resemble induction, and induction is not suitable to 
rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they 
stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in 
every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also 
it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they 
are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put 
last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. 
We have thusstated howmany kinds of examples there 
are, and how and when they should be made use of. 

21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most 
readily be evident on what subjects, and on what 
occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims 
should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has 
been defined. Now, amaximisa statement, not how- 
ever concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort 
of aman Iphicrates was, but general ; it does not even 
deal with all general things, as for instance that the 
straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the 
objects of human actions, and with what should be 
chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the 
enthymeme is, we may say, the syllogism dealing with 
such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions 
of enthymemes without the syllogism. For example: 

No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught 
to be excessively clever,° 
is a maxim; but when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the whole makes an enthymeme ; for 
instance, 


> Putting the comma after cyeddv. ¢ Eur. Medea, 296. 
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¢ “The idle habits which they contract ” (Cope). 

> Euripides, Stheneboea (frag. 661, T.G.F.). 

¢ Euripides, /ecuba, 858. 

¢ Maxims with an epilogue are (1) imperfect enthymemes, 
or (2) enthymematic in character, but not in form; those 
without an epilogue are (1) such as are well known, or (2) 
such as are clear as soon as they are uttered. 
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against 
them,? they earn jealous hostility from the citizens. 


Another example : 


There is no man who is happy in everything ; ? 
or, 
There is no man who is really free. 


The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse 
it is an enthymeme : 


for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune.° 


Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows 
that maxims are of four kinds ; for they are either 
accompanied by an epilogue or not.*_ Now all those 
that state anything that is contrary to the general 
opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative 
proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,’ 


either because they are already known, as, for in- 
stance, 


Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our 
opinion,’ 
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner 


are they uttered than they are clear to those who 
consider them, for instance, 


He is no lover who does not love always.? 


As for the maxims that are accompanied by an 
epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as 


¢ Something added as a supplementary proof, the why 
and the wherefore ; in iii. 19 it is used for the peroration of 
a Speech. 


t }’rom Simonides or Epicharmus. 
9 Euripides, 7’roades, 1051. 
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* See § 2. 
’ ‘They partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, 
enthymemes. 
¢ Author unknown (7.G.F. p. 854). 
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No one who is sensible, etc.,@ 


while others are enthymematic, but are not part of an 
enthymeme ;° and these are most highly esteemed. 
Such are those maxims in which the reason of what 
is said is apparent: for instance, 


Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; ¢ 


to say that one should not always nourish immortal 
wrath is a maxim, but the addition “ being a mortal ” 
states the reason. It is the same with 


A mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts.@ 


It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, 
how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what 
it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For 
in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary 
to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; 
but either the epilogue may be put first and the 
conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one 
were to say, ‘“‘ As for me, since one ought neither to 
be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that 
children ought not to be educated’; or put the 
maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases 
where the statements made, although not para- 
doxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as 
concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apo- 
phthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for 
instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, 
that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas 
should be forced to chirp from the ground.@ The 
use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced 

@ According to Bentley, from Epicharmus. 


¢ Meaning that the land would be devastated and the 
trees cut down. 
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@ Jliad, xii. 243. » Jliad, xviii. 309. ej, 15. 14. 

¢ Cf. Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain 
of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared 


with their own restless and troublesome neighbours, the 
Athenians. 
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has 
experience ; since the use of maxims before such an 
age is unseemly, as also is story-telling; and to 
speak about things of which one has no experience 
shows foolishness and lack of education. <A sufficient 
proof of this is that rustics especially are fond of 
coining maxims and ready to make display of them. 

To express in general terms what is not genera] is 
especially suitable in complaint or exaggeration, and 
then either at the beginning or after the demonstra- 
tion. One should even make use of common and 
frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful; for 
because they are common, they seem to be true, 
since all as it were. acknowledge them as such ; for 
instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave 
danger before having sacrificed may say, 


The best of omens is to defend one’s country,? 
and if they are inferior in numbers, 
The chances of war are the same for both,® 


and if advising them to destroy the children of the 
enemy even though they are innocent of wrong, 


Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


Further, some proverbs are also maxims; for 
example, “ An Attic neighbour.’’¢ Maxims should 
also be used even when contrary to the most popular 
sayings, such as “‘ Know thyself”’ and “ Nothing in 
excess, either when one’s character is thereby likely 
to appear better, or if they are expressed in the 
language of passion. It would be an instance of the 
latter if a man in a rage were to say, “It is not 
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@ “Want of cultivation and intelligence” (Cope). “ dmour- 
propre” (St. Hilaire). 
* In reference to their own particular case. 
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, 
such a man as this, if he had known himself, would 
never have claimed the chief command.”’ And one’s 
charaeter would appear better, if one were to say 
that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one 
were bound to hate, but rather to hate as if one were 
bound to love. The moral purpose also should be 
made elear by the language, or else one should add 
the reason; for example, either by saying “ that it 
is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were 
going to love for ever, for the other kind of love 
would imply treachery ”’ ; or thus, “‘ The maxim does 
not please me, for the true friend should love as if 
he were going to love for ever. Nor do I approve 
the maxim ‘ Nothing in exeess,’ for one eannot hate 
the wieked teo much.” 

Further, maxims are of great assistanee to speakers, 
first, because of the vulgarity? of the hearers, who are 
pleased if an orator, speaking generally, hits upon 
the opinions whieh they specially hold.2 What I 
mean will be elear from the following, and also how 
one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we 
have said, is a statement of the general ; accordingly, 
the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general 
terms the opinion whieh they have already speeially 
formed. For instance, a man who happened to have 
bad neighbours or children would weleome any one’s” 
statement that nothing is more trouhlesome than 
neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. 
Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to guess 
how his hearers formed their preeonceived opinions 
and what they are, and then express himself in 
general terms in regard to them. This is one of 
the advantages of the use of maxims, but another 
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*@ The conclusion must not be reached by means of a long 

series of arguments, as it were strung together in a chain; 

cp. i. 2. 12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to 


take in at a glance a long series of arguinents or ‘‘ to follow a 
long chain of reasoning ”’ (ov6é NoylfecPar wbppwOer). 
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches 
have this character, in which the moral purpose is 
clear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because 
he who employs them in a general manner declares 
his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, 
they show the speaker also to be a man of good 
character. Let this suffice for what we had to say 
concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of 
them there are, the way they should be used, and 
what their advantages are. 

22, Let us now speak of enthymemes in general 
and the manner of looking for them, and next of 
their topics ; for each of these things is different in 
kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is 
a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it 
differs from the dialectic syllogisms ; for the con- 
clusion must neither be drawn from too far back @ nor 
should it include all the steps of the argument. In 
the first case its length causes obscurity, in the 
second, it is simply a waste of words, because it 
states much that is obvious. It is this that makes 
the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in 
the presence of crowds; as the poets say, “the 
ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a 
mob.’’® For the educated use commonplaces and 
generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they 
know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. 
Wherefore one must not argue from all possible 
opinions, but only from such as are definite and 
admitted, for instance, either by the judges them- 
selves or by those of whose Judgement they approve. 
Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion 


> Euripides, Hippolytus, 989. ; 
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7 Tots mAcioTots. Kal px) povov ovvayew ex TOY 
> / LAAG \ 3 A € > ai A , 
avayKatwy, aAAa Kat ex TOY ws emt TO OAV. 
4 IIp@rov pev otv Set AaBeiy dru epi od Set 
A€yew Kat avdAdoyilecOat eire woduTiKd avdAAOpLopa 
) a > A 
et?’ odmrowwotv, avayKatov Kal Ta TOUTW EéxEW 
e , vA V4 “A A 4 A yA > 
UTAPXOVTA, 7 TaVTA 7H Evias pndev yap exwy e€ 
ry ‘ A ry) , , 9 e a ye 
5 ovdevos ay exois auvayew. Adéyw 8 olov mas av 
? / 
dvvaiueba cuuBovrevew "APnvaiors ef modeunréov 
z 4 ~ 
pon ToAENTEov, un ExovTEes Tis 7 SUvapus adTav, 
TOTEpoV vauTLKY 7 TELLKT) 7) Gudw, Kal aVTN 7607, 
.Y l4 / aA , \ 2 / 4 A 4 
Kal mpoaodo. Tives 7 Pidor Kal €xOpoi, Ere dé Tivas 
moAgmous memroAenKacr Kal Hs, Kal TaA\a Ta 
a “ 9 a > \ mM A > A 
6 ToLadTa; 7 émawvelv, et pn Exoysev THY ev Larapivi 
vavpaxytay n THv ev Mapabau payny 7 Ta drép 
“Hpaxdredav mpaxbévra 7 aAdo Te THY ToLovTWr; 
ex yap Tav trapyovrwy 7 SoKovvTwY vTapxeLW 
7 KaA@v erawotot mavTes. Opoiws b€ Kal péyovow 
éx THY evavtiwy, oKomobdvres Ti brapyet TOLodTOV 
>) a ~ Py A € , t Lid A “BAA 
avrois ) doxet brdpyew, olov ott Tovs nvas 
, A ‘ \ A 4 
KaredovAwoavTo, Kat tTovs mpos Tov BdapPapov 
cuppayecayevous Kal apiorevoavTas nvdpa7ro- 
, > Vd A / \ @ 
dicavro Aiywyras Kat Iloridacatas, Kat oa 
a “a A MW v les e UA 
dAAa tovaira, Kai et tt ado TowdTov apaprnua 
Undpye. avdrois. ws 8 avrws Kat ot Karnyopobvres 
Kat ot atroAoyoupevo. ex THY UTAapYoVTwWY OKOTIOU- 


8 evoe KaTyyopobo. Kat amoXoyoivrat. ovdev dé 
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions 
should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, 
but also from those which are only true as a rule. 
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in 
regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, 
whether it be political or of any other kind, it is 
necessary to be also acquainted with the elements 
of the question, either entirely or in part ; for if you 
know none of these things, you will have nothing 
from which to draw a conclusion. I should like to 
know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the 
Athenians as to making war or not, if we do not 
know in what their strength consists, whether it is 
naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources 
of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, 
what wars they have already waged, with what 
success, and all similar things? Again, how could 
we praise them, if we did not know of the naval 
engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, 
or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other 
similar things? for men always base their praise 
upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious 
deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon 
actions that are contrary to these, examining whether 
those censured have really, or seem to have, com- 
mitted them; for example, that the Athenians sub- 
jugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the 
Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with 
distinction on their side against the barbarians, and 
all such acts, and whatever other similar offences 
may have been committed by them. Similarly, in 
accusation and defence, speakers argue from an 
examination of the circumstances of the case. It 
makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a 
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dtaddpe. rept “AOnvaiwy 7 Aakedapoviwy 7 
avOpwrov 7 Qeod tatvtTo tTotro dpadv- Kal yap 
cupPovrevovta TH “AytAdet Kai éerawotvra Kal 
wéyovTa Kal KaTnyopotyTa Kal arroAoyovpevov 
brep atvtod Ta brapxyovTa 7H SoKkodvTa vadpyew 
Anmréov, ww’ é€x TovTwy Adywywev éemawodvTes 7 
wéyovres eb TL Kadov 7 aloypoy vmdpyel, KaT- 
nyopobrtes 8’ 7) amoAoyoupevor el To Otrcavov 7 AOLKOY, 
ovpBovdevovres 6 et Tt ouppepov 7 PraPepsv. 
opotws bé ToUToLs Kal TreEpt mpaypatos oTovOdY, 
otov mepl Sixaoovyys, el ayafoyv 7 pay dvablv, 
eK TOV UrrapxovTwy TH OuKaroovry Kal T@ dyabe. 

"Qor’ emo) Kal mavrTes ouTW patvovrat aro - 
Secxvvres, dv Te axpiBeoTepov edv Te LaAaKwrepov 
ovAdoyilwvrar (od yap é& amdavrwy apBavovow 
GAN’ ék ta&v wept Exactov vrapxydvTwy, Kal 610 
tod Adyov SHAov Gre advvarov aAAws SderKvivat), 
havepov ort avayKxatov, womep ev Tots TomtKots, 
mMp@Tov mept exaoTov exew eLerreypéva mept TOV 
evdexopeveny Kat oY emuaupoTaTov, mept b€ TOV 
€& droyviov yryvopevey Cyretv TOV avrov TpoTOv, 
dmoBhenovra pn €ts d.dpiora aA’ eis Ta umdpxovta, 
mept av 0 Adyos, Kat mepypapovras ore melora 
Kal eyyurara Too mpdypaTos: Cow pev yap ay 
mTreiw exntar THY vrapxyovTwr, Tocov’Tw pdov 
decxvivar, dow 8 éyytTepov, TocovTw olKeldTepa 
Kal ATTov Kowd. A€éyw Sbé€ Kowa pev TO eTrawwelV 
tov *AxywrAdAda art dvOpwrros Kal 67t Tay Hulewy 


@ Or, by, means of the speech it is impossible to prove 
pe ie otherwise ”’ (Cope). 
14. mp@rov : i.e.** the speaker's chief care should be...’ 
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man 
or a god. For, when advising Achilles, praising or 
censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp 
all that really belongs, or appears to belong to him, 
in order that we may praise or censure in accordance 
with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; 
defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; 
advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. 
And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. 
For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good 
or not, we must consider the question in the light 
of what is inherent in justice or the good. 
Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow 
this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason 
strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their 
arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from 
what is inherent in each particular subject, and 
reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove 
anything in any other way ?—it is evidently neces- 
sary, as has been stated in the Topics,? to have 
first on each subject a selection of premises about 
probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those 
to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method 
of inquiry must be adopted ; we must look, not at 
what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the 
subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many 
facts as possible, particularly those intimately con- 
nected with the subject ; for the more facts one has, 
the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely 
connected they are with the subject, the more suit- 
able are they and lesscommon.* By common I mean, 
for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, 
¢ The more suitable they will be, and the less they will 
resemble ordinary, trivial generalities. 
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A 4 > A \ » 3 4 A 4 
Kat ore émt TO “Idov éeorpatevcato: raita yap 
Kal dAdo dardpyer ToANOis, wor oddev pGAAoV 6 
towbros *AyiAdda ératvel 7 Avopndnv. tdia dé a 
‘ ~ A 
pendevt GAAw ovpBeBnkev 7TH “AywAde?, ofov rd 
> A ~ 
amroktetvat Tov “Extopa tov dapiorov tov Tpwuwy 
4 A v4 a > 4 id > f 
Kat Tov Kuxvov, 6s éxwAvoev amavtas amoPaivew 
” 
ATpwTos WY, Kal OTL VvewTaTOS Kal ODK EVOPKOS 
4 a 
wv eoTpatevoev, Kal doa adda ToLvabTa. 
13 Eis pev otv tpdmos ris éxAoyns Kat mp&tos 
e A A 
o0Tos 6 TomLKOS, TA 5€ OTOLYEla THY EvOvNUaTwY 
4 A 
Aéyapev (orouxetov b€ A€yw Kal TOToV. evOvuHpaTtos 
TO avTo). mpdrov 6° elmwyev wept Wy avayKatov 
9 la aA aA 
14 €l7etv mp@tov. €oTrr yap Tov evOuvynudtwv €id7y 
dvo° Ta prev yap Seurixd eorw ort €oTw } ovK 
» A > 3 4 A l4 @ > 
ceorw, Ta & éAeynrixad: Kal diadéeper womep ev 
15 Tots dtadexTiKois EAeyyos Kal ovdAd\oytopds. Eore 
A 
dé TO pev Seuxtixov évOUpunua to e& opodoyou- 
pévwv ovvayew, TO dé edeyKTLKOY TO TA avOL"O- 
€ wz A 
16 AoyoUpeva cuvdyew. oayedov pev ovv Hiv TeEpt 
A A A 4 4 9 ld 
EKGOTWY TOV Eloy TOV XpNnoiwY Kal avayKatwy 
4 
€yovrar of tomo. e€erleypévar yap at mpoTdacers 
\ 4 lé > i-4 >) 3 if 23 } A / A 
mepi éxaorov elow, wor e& dv bet phepew ta 
> 8 4 4 A > @ A a aA ~ 
evOvprnuatra tTomwy mept ayabot 4 KaKod 7 KaAod 
ma ¥ \ A ~ ? ~ 
7 alaxpod 7» dixaiov 4% adixov, Kat mEept THY NO@Y 
¢ , > , 
Kat wabnudaTrwy Kal e€ewv woattws etAnppevot 
A 54 3 w” 
17 Huiy vardpyovor mpdtepov oi Tomor. ete 6 aAdov 
Ul A 
iso7a TpOTov KaOdAoU mept amavrwy AaBwpev, Kat 


@ The demonstrative enthymeme draws its conclusion 
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the 
expedition against Troy; for this is applicable to 
many others as well, so that such praise is no more 
suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular 
I mean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else ; 
for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest of the 
Trojans, and Cycnus, who prevented all the Greeks 
from disembarking, being invulnerable; to have 
gone to the war when very young, and without 
having taken the oath ; and all such things. 

One method of selection then, and this the first, 
is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of 
enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I 
mean the same thing). But let us first make some 
necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a 
thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two 
differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. 
The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions 
from admitted premises, the refutative draws con- 
clusions disputed by the adversary. We know 
nearly all the general heads of each of the special 
topics that are useful or necessary ; for the proposi- 
tions relating to each have been selected, so that 
we have in like manner already established all the 
topics from which enthymemes may be derived on 
the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or 
unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us 
now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in 
general in another way, noting in passing ® those 
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws 
its conclusion from the same, but the conclusion is one 
which is disputed by the opponent. 

> Or, “noting in addition ” (Victorius); or, “‘ pointing 
out, side by side ”’ (Jebb). 
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héywpmev Trapacnpawowevoe Tovs éAeyKTiKOvS Kal 
TOUS GTOOELKTLKOUS Kal TOs THY datvouevrwy 
evOupnpatwv, ovK ovTwy Sé evOvundtwr, émeimep 

3Oe A 4 A 7 \ 
odde ovdAdoyiopav. dSnAwbévtwy S€ TodTwWY, TeEpi 
TOV Adoewy Kal evoTacewy Sdtopiowpev, mobev 
del mpos Ta evupnuara pepe. 

23. “Eort &’ els pe TOTIOS Tov OeucTuc@y ek 
Tav éevavtiov: Se yap oKotretv et T@ evavrip TO 
evayTiov vmrapyxet, dvarpodvra poev el en Umrapxet, 
KaTacKkevalovra be et UmapXEL, olov OTL TO ow 
dpoveiv ayaldv: ro yap axoAaoraivew BAaBepov. 7 
ws év T@ Meconvakd: ei yap 6 mdAEpos airtos 
TY TAapovTwY KaKa@v, peTaA THS elpnvyns Set emav- 
opbucacbar. 

W A OA a ~ 4 
elmep yap ovoe Tois KaK@s dedpaxdow 
axovaiws Sikatov eis opynv mecelv, 
9Q> nN > , Ss / , 
008 ay avayKxacbeis tis eb Spdon Twa, 
a , b ad? > 4 / 
mpoonKov €oT. THO odetAcoGar yap. 


GAN’ elmep eoriv év Bporots pevdnyopetv 
mOlava, vopilew ypyH oe Kal Todvayrior, 


amor’ aAnO7 moAAa ovpBaive Bpotois. 


2 “AMos ex Tav _Omotoy TTOCEWY® opotws yap 
de? UTrdpxew nH pr) drape, olov oT TO Sixavov 
ov mav dyalov: Kal yap av To duxaiws: viv 3° ody 
aipeTov TO diKaiws amoUaveir. 

3 “AdAos ek t&v mpos aAAnAa> et yap Oarépw 
Undpyer TO KAAS 7) Sixaiws moijoa, Garépw To 

° Assuming that self-control is good, then if the opposite 
of good (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self- 


control, this proves the truth of the first proposition; other- 
wise, it may be refuted. 
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which are refutative and those which are demon- 
strative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which 
are not really enthymemes, since they are not 
syllogisms. After this has been made clear, we will 
settle the question of solutions and objections, and 
whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes. 

23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is 
derived from opposites ; for it is necessary to con- 
sider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, 
as a means of destroying an» argument, if it is not, 
as a means of constructing one, if it is ;? for instance, 
self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful ; 
or as in the Messeniacus,° 

If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must 
repair them with the aid of peace. 


And, 


For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done 
wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to 
one who is forced to do us good.¢ 


Or, 

If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false state- 
| ments, you must also admit the contrary, that men often 
disbelieve what is true.? 

Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for 
in like manner the derivatives must either be pre- 
dicable of the subject or not; for instance, that the 
just is not entirely good, for in that case good would 
be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but 
to be justly put to death is not desirable. 

Another topic is derived from relative terms. For 
if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated 
of one, then to have suffered similarly may be 

> Cf. i. 13. 2 note. ¢ Authorship unknown. 

@ Kuripides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, 7.G.F.). 
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metrovOevat, Kai ef KeAcdoat, Kal TO TeTOLNKEVaL, 
x 2 ¢ LY Xr } A >) A ~ r lon) éé 9 
olov ws 6 TeAwvns Atopédwv rept trav TeAdV “ Et 
> A 9 A a A 
yap pnd tyiv atoxpov TO mwA€iv, ovd nuiv To 
Mvetcba. Kat ef TH metovOdT: TO Kardds 7 
dikaiws vmdpyet, Kal T@ TomnoavtTt, Kal ei TH 
mowoavTt, Kal TH metrovOdTt. éoTt 6 ev TOUT 
, P) A / / 
mapadoyicacbat et yap dixaiws émabev rT, duxaiws 
méroviev, adr’ tows ody tro aod. 610 det oxorrety 
A >] v e A A A é V4 
xwpis et aftos 0 mafwv mabely Kat 6 moimaas 
mounoat, elra xphalar omoTépws dpyorrer: éeviore 
yap Stadwvrel TO ToLvodTov Kal ovdéev KwAVEL, WaTTEp 
ev T® “AAkpaiw tT Ocoddxrov 
4 A A A ” > 4 a 
pntepa é€ THY oY ov Tis eaTUyer BpoTmy; 
> 
dnot 8° admoxpwopuevos “ adAAa diadaBervra xp7 
A ~ > ~ 
oxoTreiv. épowevns dé ths “AddeoiBoias mas, 
droraBwv dyor 
A \ “A of DN A A ~ 
Thy pev Oavety expwav, cue 5é pwn KTavelv. 


Kal olov 7 mept Anuoabévous Sixkn Kat TeV arro- 
xtewavtwv Nixdavopa: émel yap dixaiws expiOnoav 
amokretvat, Suxaiws Edo€ev amolavety. Kat mept Tov 
OnBnow amobavovros, mepi od exéAevoe Kpivat et 
dixatos Hv amrobavely, ws odK AdtKOV OY TO aTrOKTEIVAL 
TOV OiKaiws arofaverra.. 


¢ The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling 
the right of farming the taxes, there could be none in 
purchasing this right. 

® Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, 
the author of fifty tragedies and also of an “ Art” of Rhetoric. 
Alcmaeon murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his 
wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? To this he 
replied, Yes, but there is a distinction; they said she de- 
served to die, but not at my hands. 
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predicated of the other; there is the same relation 
between having ordered and having carried out, as 
Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If 
selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying 
disgraceful for us." And if rightly or justly can be 
predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated 
of the one who inflicts suffering ; if of the latter, 
then also of the former. However, in this there is 
room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, 
he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. 
Wherefore one must consider separately whether the 
sufferer desérves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts 
suffering is the right person to do so, and then make 
use of the argument either way; for sometimes 
there is a difference in such a case, and nothing 
prevents [its being argued], as in the Alemaeon of 
Theodectes ® : 


And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? 


Alemaeon replied : “‘ We must make a division before 
we examine the matter.” And when Alphesiboea 
asked “ How ?”’, he rejoined, 


Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not 
for me to kill her. 


Another example may be found in the trial of 
Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.¢ [or 
since it was decided that they had justly slain him, 
it was thought that he had been justly put to death. 
Again, in the case of the man who was murdered at 
Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the 
judges should decide whether the murdered man 
deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could 
be put to death without injustice. 


¢ Nothing is known of this trial. 
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4 : ex TOU _padMov Kal Hrrov, olov “et pd” 
i Qeoi mavra ioaoe, ox0AR ot ye dvOpurro.: ’ 
tobTo yap €or, el @ padov av _Umdpxor pn 
YrdprYet, Ofrov 6 ore obS° @ YTTOv. 70 5’ ore Tous 
trAnotov TUNTEL Os ye kal TOV TOTEPA, ek Tod, et 
TO QTTOV bmdpxet, Kal TO padov Umdpxet, Kal? 
OmrOTEpOV ay dep det€ar, el’ OTe Umapxet eid OTL 
Bov. éru el pyre wGAdov pre hrrov: dbev elpyrat 


Kat OOS pe olKTpos maidsas amoAéoas maTnp: 
Oweds 8° dp’ odyt KAewvov amodéoas, yovov; 


Kal OTL, et pnde Onoeds noixnoey, obS’ *AdéE- 
avdpos, Kat el nd of i Tuvdapidae, odd’ ’AXéEavépos, 
Kal él ITdrpoxAov "Exrwp, Kal “AxMea *ANée- 
avopos. Kal el iL pnd ob aAAot Texvirau pavro., ove 
ot prrdcogor, Kat €€ pnd ot orparnyot padrou, 
OTe YTTBVTAL moAdaKts, ovd of ocodioTal. Kat 
Ore ‘“et det Tov tdiwTHnY THs vuerépas bdEns é€m- 
pedcioba, Kai buds ths Thy ‘ENjvwv.”’ 

6 “AAdos ex TOU TOV Xpovov oKorety, olov ais 
‘Ipixparns ev TH _Tpos “Apposioy, ore “ed mpl 


Townoat n&tovv THS ELKOVOS TUE €av TOLmnow, 


¢ The argument is that sinee men beat their fathers less 
commonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their 
fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris 
ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory 
addition to this effect, inserting after brdpxe. the words rods 
yap warépas #rrov riuntrovow 4 robs mrnolov. 

In a similar passage in the Topics (ii. 10) eixés (or doxobv) 
is inserted after wad\d\ov and Frrov. Welldon suggests that 
here also the reading should be 76 $rrov efxds and 7d “ad Xov 
elxds (Grote, Aristotle, p. 294). 

’ Irom the Meleayer of Antiphon (7'.G.1". p. 885). 
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. 
For instance, if not even the gods know everything, 
hardly can men; for this amounts to saying that if 
a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one 
thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does 
not belong to another of which it is less probably 
affrmable. And to say that a man who beats his 
father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of 
the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.4 
Kither of these arguments may be used, according 
as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is 
afirmable or that it is not. Further, if there is no 
question of greater or less ; whence it was said, 


Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; 
is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an 
illustrious offspring ? ® 


Other instances are: if Theseus did no wrong,’ 
neither did Alexander (Paris); if the sons of 
Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; 
and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, 
neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other 
professional men are contemptible, then neither are 
philosophers ; if generals are not despised because 
they are frequently defeated,? neither are the 
sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take 
care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care 
of that of Greece. 

Another topic is derived from the consideration 
of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against 
Harmodius, says: “If, before accomplishing any- 
thing, I had demanded the statue from you in the 


¢ In carrying off Helen. 
¢ The Paris ms. has davarodvra, “ are put to death.” 
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@ ¥ragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to 
put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates 
in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 3.c.). This was 
later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the 
tyrannicide. The speech, which is considered spurious, was 
called % mepl rijs elxdvos. 

> Or, ‘‘ the ways of doing this are various * (Jebb). 

¢ The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as 
well known. The J'eucer was a tragedy of Sophocles. 

¢ It would be absurd to use such an argument against 
the accusation of a ‘“‘just man” like Aristides, and to pre- 
tend that he is more likely to have committed the crime. It 
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event of my success, you would have granted it ; 
will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? 
Do not therefore make a promise when you expect 
something, and break it when you have received it.’ @ 
Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to 
pass through their territory into Attica, they were 
told that “ if he had made this request before helping 
them against the Phocians, they would have pro- 
mised; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused 
to let him through now, because he had thrown 
away his opportunity and had trusted them.” 

Another topic consists in turning upon the op- 
ponent what has been said against ourselves ; and 
this is an excellent method.’ For instance, in the 
Teucer® . . . and Iphicrates employed it against 
Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would 
have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon 
said no, ‘‘ Then,’’ retorted Iphicrates, “if you, 
Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, 
Iphicrates, have done so?’”’ But the opponent must 
be a man who seems the more likely to have com- 
mitted a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, 
if anyone were to make use of such an argument in 
reference to such an opponent, for instance, as 
Aristides 4 ; it should only be used to discredit the 
accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be 
better than the defendant; accordingly, it must 
always be shown that this is not the case. And 
generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach 
others for what he does or would do himself, or to 
encourage others to do what he does not or would 
not do himself. 


must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, 
and lends itself to such a retort. 
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@ The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that 
a daimonion (a certain divine principle that acted as his 
internal monitor) checked his action in many cases. When 
accused of not believing in the gods, he was able to prove, 
by his definition of the daimonion, that he was no atheist. 
Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of yevvaios and avy- 
yevys could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and 
show that his deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could 
say that he was not intemperate, becanse he was satisfied 
with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 
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Another topic is derived from definition. For in- 
stance, that the dazmonion® is nothing else than a 
god or the work of a god; but he who thinks it to 
be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods 
exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the 
best man is the noblest, he declared that there was 
nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, before they did something noble; and, “I 
myself am more akin to them than you; at any 
rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.”’ 
And as it is said in the Alexander ° that it would be 
generally admitted that men of disorderly passions 
are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman’s 
person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused 
to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful 
not to be in a position to return a favour as well as 
aninjury.© In all these cases, it is by definition and 
the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that 
conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question. 

Another topic is derived from the different significa- 
tions of a word, as explained in the Topics, where the 
correct use of these terms has been discussed.4 

Another, from division. For example, ‘‘ There are 
always three motives for wrongdoing; two are 
excluded from consideration as impossible; as for 
the third, not even the accusers assert it.”’ 
to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would 
be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply 
his reg put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of 
insult. 

’ Of Polycrates. 

¢ ** Just as it is to requite them with evil’ (Jebb). 

@ Supplying [NeNéxrac] wept rod dp0ds [xpfodac adrois]. 
Others render: “‘in reference to the use of the word dp0ds”” 


(but 6964s does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 
15). <A suggested reading is repl rovrov dpOds etpnrat. 
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@ Mantias had one legitimate son Mantitheus and two 
illegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused 
to acknowledge the latter as his sons, until the mother 
declared they were. 

>’ The name of the mother; or simply, “‘the woman of 
Dodona,”’ like “‘ the woman of Peparethus.”’ 

¢ Others read roX{rnpy, “* although he was not their fellow- 
citizen ’’ (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the 


case of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that 


in matters of parentage women always discern the 
truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator 
was litigating with his son, the mother declared 
the truth ;% and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias 
and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis ® 
declared that Ismenias was its father, Thettaliscus 
being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. 
There is another instance in the “law” of Theo- 
dectes: “If we do not entrust our own horses to 
those who have neglected the horses of others, or 
our ships to those who have upset the ships of others ; 
then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust 
our own safety to those who have failed to preserve 
the safety of others.”” Similarly, in order to prove 
that “men of talent are everywhere honoured, 
Alcidamas said: ‘‘ The Parians honoured Archi- 
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking; the Chians 
Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;° 
the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a 
woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people 
fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa- 
cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a for- 
eigner, and still hold him in honour... .4 The 
Athenians were happy as long as they lived under 
the laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians under 
those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those 
who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,’ 
the city flourished.” 

4 Something has fallen out, what follows being intended 
to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers. 


¢ EK paminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect, 
‘“as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.” 
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* Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 3.c.), whose ag- 
gressive policy he attacked. His argument is that, if the 
Eumenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand 
their trial before the Areopagus, as described in Aeschylus, 
surely Mixidemides could do the same. Nothing is known 
of Mixidemides, but it is clear that he refused to submit 
his case to it, when charged with some offence. 

’ The story is told of Agesipolis (which others read here) 
in Xenophon, J/ellenica, iv. 7. 2. The Argives, when a 
Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, 
were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when 
there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement 
in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, 
if possible when the judgement was unanimous or 
the same at all times; if not, when it was at least 
that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or 
most, or of the good; or of the judges themselves or 
of those whose judgement they accept, or of those 
whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for 
instance, those in authority, or of those whose judge- 
ment it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the 
gods, a father, or instructors ; as Autocles % said in 
his attack on Mixidemides, “ If the awful goddesses 
were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, 
should not Mixidemides?’’ Or Sappho, “ Deathis an 
evil; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they 
would die.” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion 
Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, 
said, ‘‘ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,” 
referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,? after having 
first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god _, 
at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his 
father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to con- 
tradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote 
Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same ap- 
plies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose 
before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates 
open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) con- 
sulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was 
to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that 
he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. Toconfirm 
this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: ‘Is your 
opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father 
(Zeus)?”’ ‘*Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there- 
upon invaded Argos. The point is that really Apollo had 


little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son 
to contradict the father. 
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¢ After his defeat at Aegospotami (405 B.c.) the Athenian 
general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, 
of the goodness of the latter. 
> If the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or 


other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be 
predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, 
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says, for at any rate Conon? in his misfortune, 
passing over everyone else, sought his assistance. 

Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, 
as in the JZopics: What kind of movement is the 
soul? for it must be this or that.2 There is an 
instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : ‘‘ What 
holy place has he profaned? Which of the gods 
recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ? ”’ 

Again, since in most human affairs the same thing 
is accompanied by some bad or good result, another 
topic consists in employing the consequence to ex- 
hort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. 
For instance, education is attended by the evil of 
being envied, and by the good of being wise ; there- 
fore we should not be educated, for we should avoid 
being envied; nay rather, we should be educated, 
for we should be wise. This topic is identical with 
the “ Art” of Callippus, when you have also in- 
cluded the topic of the possible and the others which 
have been mentioned. 

Another topic may be employed when it is neces- 
sary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, 
and one has to employ the method previously 
stated in the case of both. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former case things of any kind 
whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For 
instance, a priestess refused to allow her son to 
speak in public; “‘ For if,’’ said she, “‘ you say what 
is Just, men will hate you ; if you say what is unjust, 
the gods will.’”’ On the other hand, “ you should 
the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any 
of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, 
change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of 


the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, 
and the proposition is refuted. 
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¢ The bad with the good. The exact meaning of 
Bralowors (see Glossary) has not been satisfactorily explained. 
In the definition given of the retortion of a dilemma, the two 
opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth; the two 
opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God. 
é.g. aman may say that an honourable death should be 
preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-acquired 
wealth, whereas really he wishes the opposite. ‘If then his 


words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be 
confronted with his public statements; if they are in accord- 
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speak in public; for if you say what is just, the 
gods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men 
will.” This is the same as the proverb, “To buy 
the swamp with the salt ’’*; and retorting a dilemma 
on its proposer takes place when, two things being 
opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good and 
evil being opposite like the things themselves. 

Again, since men do not praise the same things 
in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise 
what is just and beautiful, and in secret rather wish 
for what is expedient, another topic consists in 
endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or 
other of these statements.” This topic is the most 
weighty of those that deal with paradox. 

Another topic is derived from analogy in things. 
For instance, Iphicrates, when they tried to force his 
son to perform public services because he was tall, 
although under the legal age, said : “ If you consider 
tall boys men, you must vote that short men are 
boys.” Similarly, Theodectes in his “ law,” ¢ says : 
“Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on 
account of their merits, will you not banish those 
of them who have wrought such irreparable mis- 
fortunes ? ”’ 

Another topic consists in concluding the identity 
of antecedents from the identity of results.¢ Thus 
Xenophanes said: “‘ There is as much impiety in 


ance with the latter, he must be confronted with his secret 
wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and con- 
tradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions ™ 
(Sophistici Elenchi, ii. 12, Poste’s translation). 

¢ This ‘‘law’’ (already mentioned in 11) is said to have 
been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries. 

¢ Cause and effect. 
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“a e , 3 3 Ld a 
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3 Isocrates, Antidosis, 173. 

®’ The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the 
T.acedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after 
the death of Philip of Macedon (336 B.c.). 

¢ Lysias, xxxiv. 11. 

4 i.e. after their return, they preferred to leave the city 
rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the 
meaning of the clause 67é wey . . . ypoivro is then some- 
what obscure. A more suitable interpretation would be: 


‘““At one time they preferred to return from exile at the 
price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that 
they die; for either way the result is that at some 
time or other they did not exist.” And, generally 
speaking, one may always regard as identical the 
results produced by one or other of any two things : 
“ You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, 
but about education generally, whether it is right to 
study philosophy.’’? And, “ to give earth and water 
is slavery,” and “‘to be included in the common 
peace ® implies obeying orders.’ Of two alter- 
natives, you should take that which is useful. 

Another topic is derived from the fact that the 
| same men do not always choose the same thing 
before and after, but the contrary. The following 
enthymeme is an example: “ If, when in exile, we 
fought to return to our country [it would be mon- 
strous] if, now that we have returned, we were to 
return to exile to avoid fighting ’’!¢ This amounts 
to saying that at one time they preferred to hold 
their ground at the price of fighting ; at another, 
not to fight at the price of not remaining? 

Another topic consists in maintaining that the 
cause of something which is or has been is something 
which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause 
of it; for example, if one were to make a present 
of something to another, in order to cause him pain 
by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said : 


It is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great 
blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer 
more striking calamities.¢ 


And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : 


being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire),’’ but one does not 
see how this can be got out of the Greek. 
¢ The author is unknown. 
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“AAK ? n 5 4 A 4 > 
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U 4 @ >) A v7 ? A sy A > A 
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fv. Kal ore paddov: 7H yap Ta 6vTa H Ta EixdoTa U7r0- 
, > ay ” A A > 4 > A 
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av ein: od yap dua ye To eikos Kal miBavov doKet 
(ed t P ) ~ 

ovtws. olov “AvdpokAns eAeyey 6 [litOeds xar- 
o Brag. 2 (7.G.2. p. 792). 
» Iliad, x. 218; cp. T.G.F. p. 801. 


¢ By pointing out what is likely to deter a man from 
committing a crime, and vice versa. 


¢ The argument is: we accept cither that whieh really is, 
or that which is probable; if then a statement is made which 
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be 
witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.¢ 
And the following remark from the Ajax of Theo- 
dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all 
others,’ not to do him honour, but that his companion 
might be his inferior; for this may have been the 
reason. 

Another topic common to forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and 
dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or 
not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they 
exist, determine us to act, if not, not; for instance, 
if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or 
our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our 
enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. 
From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from 
their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we 
accuse and defend ; for what dissuades serves for de- 
fence,° what persuades, for accusation. This topiccom- 
prises the whole “ Art”’ of Pamphilus and Callippus. 

Another topic is derived from things which are 
thought to happen but are incredible, because it 
would never have been thought so, if they had not 
happened or almost happened. And further, these 
things are even more likely to be true ; for we only 
believe in that which is, or that which is probable : 
if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will 
be true; for it is not because it is probable and 
credible that we think it true.¢ Thus, Androcles @ of 
is incredible and improbable, we assume that it would not 
have been made, unless it was true. 

e¢ Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for 
whose banishment he was chiefly responsible. When the 


Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus 
was an Athenian deme or parish. 
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® Understanding dafeBr\7oba. Others read ph (for #) 
doxotar, ‘* when there seems no reason to suspect them.” 
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at 
when he said “ the laws need a law to correct them,” 
| went on, “ and fishes need salt, although it is neither 

probable nor credible that they should, being brought 
up in brine; similarly, pressed olives need oil, 
although it is incredible that what produces oil 
should itself need oil.” 

Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists 
in examining contradictories, whether in dates, 
actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the 
adversary, for instance, “‘ he says that he loves you, 
and yet he conspired with the Thirty;” next, 
separately in your own case, “he says that I am 
litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever 
brought an action against anyone’; lastly, sep- 
arately in the case of your adversary and yourself 
together: “he has never yet lent anything, but I 
have ransomed many of you.” 

Another topic, when men or things have been 
attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance,? 
consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; 
for there must be a reason for the supposition of 
guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son inv 
a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with 
him, but when the reason was explained, the slander 

was quashed. Again, in the Ajax of Theodectes, 
| Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more 
courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so. 

Another topic is derived from the cause. If the 
cause exists, the effect exists ; if the cause does not 
exist, the effect does not exist; for the effect exists 
with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. 
For example, Leodamas, when defending himself 
against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name 
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* The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar 
in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, 
Thrasybulus the democratical party. In answer to thie 
charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar 
when his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, 
if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people 
and a hater of democracy, he would have preferred to keep 
the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty 
in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him 
as a traitor. 

> If a person has not taken the better course, when he 
had the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty. 

¢ Leucothea was the name of the deified Ino. She was 
the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 
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had been posted in the Acropolis * but that he had 
erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that 
it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had 
more confidence in him if his hatred against the 
people had been graven on the stone. 

Another topic consists in examining whether there 
was or is another better course than that which is 
advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. For 
it is evident that, if this has not been done,? a 
person has not committed a certain action; because 
no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. 
However, this argument may be false; for often it 
is not until later that it becomes clear what was the 
better course, which previously was uncertain. 

Another topic, when something contrary to what 
has already been done is on the point of being done, 
consists in examining them together. For instance, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,° or 
not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be 
a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they 
believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to 
sacrifice to her. 

Another topic consists in making use of errors 
committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. 
For instance, in the Medea of Carcinus,* some accuse 
Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, 
they had disappeared ; for she had made the mis- , 
take of sending them out of the way. Medea herself 


Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from 
him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her infant son 
Melicertes. Both became marine deities. 

° or poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (7.G.F. 
p. 798). 
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¢ An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have 
contained something more than the topic of ‘‘errors”’ to be 
of any use. 

’ Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (7.G.F.). The reference is 
to Sidero (clénpos, iron), the cruel steniiegier of Tyro. 
' ¢ 'Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s 
Gorgias, p. 5). ‘‘Colt’’ refers to Polus’s skittishness and 
frisking from one subject to another. 

4 Troades, 990. 
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, 
but her husband Jason; for it would have been a 
mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had 
done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme 
is the subject of the whole of the first “ Art” of 
Theodorus. 

Another topic is derived from the meaning of a 
name. For instance, Sophocles says, 


Certainly thou art iron, like thy name.? 


This topic is also commonly employed in praising the 
gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “the man 
bold in counsel,’ and Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, “* Thou art ever bold in fight,’’ and of Polus, 
.““ Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by 
nature,” © and of Draco the legislator that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe 
were they. Hecuba in Euripides? speaks thus of 
Aphro-dite : 

And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the 
word aphro-syne (folly) ; 


and Chaeremon ¢ of Pentheus, 
Pentheus named after his unhappy future. 


Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular 
than those that serve to demonstrate, because the 
former is a conclusion of opposites 7 in a small compass, 
and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the 


e Frag. 4 (7.G.F.). The name Pentheus is from zévdos 
(sorrow). 

* “ Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing 
argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion 
by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then 
called an elenchus”’ (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127). 
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@ Jsocrates, / svagoras, 65-69. 
> Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double 


meaning. 
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative 
or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, 
the result of which the hearers foresee as soon as 
they are begun, and not because they are superficial 
(for as they listen they congratulate themselves 
on anticipating the conclusion); and also those 
which the hearers are only so little behind that they 
understand what they mean as soon as they are 
delivered. 

24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may 
be real, and others not real but only apparent, 
there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, 
since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 

Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one 
is that of diction, which is of two kinds. The first, 
as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion 
syllogistically expressed, although there has been no 
syllogistic process, “‘ therefore it is neither this nor 
that,’ “‘ so it must be this or that ’’; and similarly 
in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithetical 
statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such 
a style appears to contain a real enthymeme. This 
fallacy appears to be the result of. the form of ex- 
pression. For the purpose of using the diction to 
create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is 
useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : 
“He saved some, avenged others, and freed the 
Greeks ” ;? for each of these propositions has been 
proved by others, but their union appears to furnish 
a fresh conclusion. 

The second kind of fallacy of diction is homonymy.? 
Tor instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an 
important animal, since from it is derived the most 
honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the 
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® Deriving pvornpia (uvew, to close the lips) from pis 
(mouse). 

> A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens 
to the accompaniment of the flute). Pan is called ‘the dog 
of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being 
always in attendance on her, being himself a nature-god. 
The fact that Pindar calls Pan “dog” is taken as a 
glorification of that animal. 

¢ xowds ‘Epuys is a proverbial expression meaning 
‘‘halves!’? When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as 
finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with 
him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, 
and such a find was called épyatov. Kowwwrixds is taken to 
mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) sociable. 

@ \dyos: (1) speech ; (2) account, esteem. 
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mysteries 7; or if, in praising the dog, one were to 
include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because 
Pindar said,® 


O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great 
Mother, taking every form, 


or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, 
since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. 
And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the 
gods, because he alone is called common ;° and that 
words are most excellent, since good men are con- 
sidered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; 
for Adyou af.os has a double meaning.? 

Another fallacy consists in combining what is 
divided or dividing what is combined. For since a 
thing which is not the same as another often appears 
to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient 
alternative. Such was the argument of Euthydemus, 
to prove, for example, that a man knows that there 
is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the 
existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; ¢ 
or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows 


¢ Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The 
parallel passage in Sophistici elenchi (20. 6) is: “‘ Do you 
being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the 
Piraeus?” ‘The ambiguity lies in the position of ‘ now,” 
whether it is to be taken with “in Sicily ” or with “ in the 
Piraeus.” At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot 
know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; 
but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the 
Piraeus, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch- 
mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do 
you now, being in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the 
Piraeus? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes 
which are now in the Piraeus? ‘The fallacy consists in the 
two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes 
in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined. 
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¢ Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put 
down the single tyranny which they composed; he then 
claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty 
tyrannies. 
> Frag. 5 (7.G./.). 
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the word made of them, for word and lettcrs are the 
same thing. Further, since twice so much is un- 
wholesome, one may argue that neither is the 
original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd 
that two halves separately should be good, but bad 
combined. In this way the argument may be used 
for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if 
one were to say, one good thing cannot make two 
bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, 
one may quote what Polycrates said of Thrasybulus, 
that he deposed thirty tyrants,* for here he combines 
them ; or the example of the fallacy of division in 
the Orestes of Theodectes >: “ It is just that a woman 
who has killed her husband ”’ should be put to death, 
and that the son should avenge the father ; and this 
in fact is what has been done. But if they are com- 
bined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same 
might also be classed as an example of the fallacy 
of omission ; for the name of the one who should put 
the woman to death is not mentioned. 

Another topic is that of constructing or destroying 
by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, 
without having proved that any crime has actually 
been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for 
it makes it appear either that the accused is not 
guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is 
guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. 
Therefore there is no enthymeme; for the hearer 
falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, 
although neither has been proved. 

Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argu- 
ment also is illogical. For instance, if one were to 
say that those who love one another are useful to 
States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
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*¢ Herodotus, ii. 141. The story was that, when 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shield-holders of the 
Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintheus (cplv@os, mouse) 
and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, 
either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because 
the animal was sacred to him. The story, alluded to else- 
where, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus; or that Dionysius 
is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the 
argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief 
although every thief is a rascal. 

Another fallacy is derived from accident ; for in- 
stance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they 
rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.* 
Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable 
than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was 
not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at 
Tenedos ; whereas he was really wroth because he 
had been treated with disrespect, but this was an 
accident due to his not having been invited.” 

Another fallacy is that of the Consequence.* For 
instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris 
was high-minded, because he despised the companion- 
ship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself ; 
for because the high-minded are of this character. 
Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since 
a man pays attention to dress and roams about at 
night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this 
character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the 
temples, exiles can live where they please; and 
since these things belong to those who are apparently 
happy, those to whom they belong may also be 
thought happy. But there is a difference in condi- 
panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, 
counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, 
and food. 

’ Sophocles, The Gathering of the Greeks (T.G.F. p. 161), 
a satyric drama. His not being invited was a mere accident 
of the disrespect. 

¢ Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; 
it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell 
by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high- 
minded. 
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¢ The poor want to get money; the rich dance and sing 
to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they 
like. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign 
land, but would prefer to live in their own country ; the rich, 
who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves. 

>’ The first “ is ** means ‘‘has a real, absolute existence ’’; 
the second ‘“‘is ’? merely expresses the identity of the terms of 
the proposition; and is particular; but the sophistica! reasoner 


takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to 
the argument about the unknown. 
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tions ;* wherefore this topic also falls under the head 
of omission. 

Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the 
cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened 
at the same time as, or after, another; for it is 
believed that what happens after is produced by the 
other, especially by politicians. Thus, Demades de- 
clared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause 
of all the evils that happened, since it was followed 
by the war. . 

Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. 
For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry 
off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been 
given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for 
it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but 
only for the first time ; for the father’s authority only 
lasts tillthen. Or, if one should say that it is wanton 
outrage to beat a free man; for this is not always 
the case, but only when the assailant gives the first 
blow. 

Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent 
syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing 
first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only 
in a particular case. For instance, in Dialectic, it 
is argued that that which is not zs, for that which 
is not zs that which is not ®; also, that the unknown 
can be known, for it can be ‘known of the unknown 
that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an ap- 
parent enthymeme may arise from that which is not 
absolutely probable but only in particular cases. 
But this is not to be understood absolutely, as 
Agathon says : 
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@ This utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as 
apparently implying that the weaker cause was really 
identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support 
injustice. But, considering the high moral character ascribed 
to Protagoras, it seems more probable to take the formula as 


a staternent of the aim of all ancient orators—how to over- 
come stronger arguments by arguments weaker in themselves. 
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, 
that many things happen to men that are not probable ; 


for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless 
does happen, so that that which is contrary to probabil- 
ity is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable 
will be probable. But not absolutely; but as, in 
the case of sophistical disputations, the argument 
becomes fallacious when the circumstances, reference, 
and manner are not added, so here it will become 
so owing to the probability being not probable 
absolutely but only in particular cases. The ‘ Art” 
of Corax is composed of this topic. For if a man is not 
likely to be guilty of what he is accused of, for instance 
if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his 
defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but 
if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is 
strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not 
probable, for the very reason that it was bound to 
appear so. It is the same in all other cases ; for a 
man must either be likely to have committed a 
crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear 
equally probable, but the one is really so, the other 
not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions 
mentioned. And this is what “making the worse 
appear the better argument’’ means. Wherefore 
men were justly disgusted with the promise of 
Protagoras ® ; for it is a lie, not a real but an apparent 
probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and 
Sophistic. So much for real or apparent enthymemes. 
25. Next to what has been said we must speak of 
refutation. An argument may be refuted either by 
a counter-syllogism ® or by bringing an objection. 
® In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is 

proved. 
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@ 4.e. the opponent’s enthymeme. 

> Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore as bad as any 
other desire. It is here ineluded under the general head of 
want. 

¢ Incest: Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 454. 

4 The contrary of *“‘ good men do good to all their friends ”’ 

is ‘*bad men do harm to all their friends,’ but this is not 
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish counter- 
syllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable 
materials and many probabilities are contrary to one 
another. An objection is brought, as shown in the 
Topics, in four ways : it may be derived either from 
itself, or from what is similar, or from what is 
contrary, or from what has been decided. In the 
first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intended 
to prove that love is good, two objections might be 
made; either the general statement that all want ° 
is bad, or in particular, that Caunian love ® would 
not have become proverbial, unless some forms of 
love had been bad. An objection from what is 
contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme 
is that the good man does good to all his friends ;_ it 
may be ‘objected: But the bad man does not do 
harm [to all his friends].4 An objection from what is 
similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those 
who have been injured always hate, by arguing that 
those who have been benefited do not always love. 
The fourth kind of objection is derived from the 
former decisions of well-known men. For instance, 
if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance 
for those who are drunk, for their offence is the 
result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus 
then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he 
would not have laid down severer punishment for a 
man who commits an offence when drunk. 

Now the material of enthymemes is derived from 
four sources—probabilities,examples, necessary signs, 
and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, 
when based upon things which most commonly occur 


always true. Jebb gives the objection as: ‘No, the bad 
man does not do evil to all his enemies.”’ . 
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* ‘Translating del inserted by Vahlen before 8»70s. 

» That is, if the argument is shown to be not “‘ necessary.” 

¢ The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the 
judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the 
argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not 
about things that are necessary but about things that are 
probable. 
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or seem to occur; from examples, when they are 
the result of induction from one or more similar cases, 
and when one assumes the general and then con- 
cludes the particular by an example ; from necessary - 
signs, when based upon that which is necessary and 
ever % exists; from signs, when their material is the 
general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, 
the probable being not what occurs invariably but 
only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes 
of this character can always be refuted by bringing 
an objection. But the objection is often only 
apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection 
endeavours to show, not that the argument is not 
probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, 
by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant 
always has an advantage over the accuser. For 
since the Jatter always bases his proof upon prob- 
abilities, and it is not the same thing to show that 
an argument is not probable as to show that it 
is not necessary, and that which is only true for the 
most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it 
would not be probable, but constant and necessary),— 
then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in 
this manner,® either that the argument is not prob- 
able, or that it is not for him to decide,° being deceived 
by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. For his 
judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments 
alone, but also upon probabilities ; for this is what 
is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s 
judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an 
argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it 
must also be shown that it is not probable. This 
will be attained if the objection itself is specially 
based upon what happens generally. This may take 
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T@ Xpovp n Tots TPAYLAcLw, KUpLoTara b€, él 


\ 
1408 a dppoiv el yap Ta mAcovdKis oUTw, Totr éorW 


12 


13 


14 


eixos paAdov. 

Avera dé Kal Ta onpveto Kal Ta dia onpetou 
evOuunpara etpnieva,, Kav % UmdpxovTa, womep 
eXéxOn €v Tois mpwrois: ott yap aovAdoyorov 
€or! méy onpciov, OjAov Hiv ek Tov dvaduricay. 
mos de Ta TapaderywaTwon 7 avrn Avors Kal Ta 
Elka.” edv TE yap eXwpev Tt ovx ovrw, AéAvtat, 
OTL OUK avaykaiov, ef Kal Ta meiw uy) meeoter 
dds ea TE Kal Ta thei Kal 7a, mAcovaxts 
ovren, paxeTeov, 1) OTL TO Tra,pov ov Gpovov 7) oux 
dpotws n Siadopav yé Twa EXEL. Ta. d€ TeKpnpla 
Kal TeKpNpLady evOupnpata Kara. pev TO dovhho- 
yeorov ovK é€orar Avoca (d7Aov Sé kat rob ty 
éK T@v avaduTiKav), Actmrerau d ws ovx Urrdpxet 
TO Acyopevoy | Setkvivar. ei 5€ davepov Kal OTe 
drrdpxer Kat ort TEKLTpLOV, advrov non yiyverat 
TOUTO* TaVvTA yap yiyverau amodetfer 7100 pavepa. 

26. To 3 av€ew Kal pecotv otk éeotw evOv- 
pnjparos orotxeiov" TO ‘yap avro Aéyen orotxelov 
Kal TOTOV’ E€oTL yap oTotyetov Kal TOToS, Els O 


xpovy . .. mpdypacw. If xpdyy be taken to mean the 

is there are the following alternatives. The date may be 
questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be 
questioned ; both date and facts may be admittcd, but 
circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty 
shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take ypévw to mean 
the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, 
apaypac. the more numerous facts that increase probability 
But xpévw can hardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note) 

> i. 2. 183 or, “at the beginning,” 2.¢. of this book. 

¢ Anal. priora, ii. 27. 

4 On the other side, in the opponent’s favour. 
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the 
time or of the facts. The strongest objections are 
those in which both are combined ; for a thing is 
more probable, the greater the number of similar 
cases. 

Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if 
true, may be refuted in the manner previously 
stated ®; for it is clear from the Analytics © that no 
sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthy- 
memes derived from examples, they may be refuted 
in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have 
a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, 
the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even 
though examples, more in number and of more 
common occurrence, are otherwise*; but if the 
majority and greater frequency of examples is on 
the side of the opponent, we must contend either 
that the present example is not similar to those cited 
by him, or that the thing did not take place in 
the same way, or that there is some difference. 
But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived 
from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not 
furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the 
Analytics ©; the only thing that remains is to prove 
that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is 
evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, 
the argument at once becomes irrefutable; for, 
by means of demonstration, everything at once 
becomes clear.’ 

26. Amplification and depreciation are not ele- 
ments of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic 
as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under 


2 That is, “when the tekmérion is converted into a syl- 
logism.”” For tekmérion see i. 2. 16. 
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AY b) } >? if A > bd A 
moAAa evOuuhpata éeuminter. TO 8 avew Kal 
peecodv eoriv evlupnuatra mpos TO detEar ore peya 
7 pKpov, WoTrep Kat OTe ayalov 7 KaKdV 7 diKaLoV 

27 dducov Kal T@v adAAwy oriody. tatra 8° éori 
mavTa TmEpt a ot ovdAdAoyiopol Kal Ta evOvuHpaTa: 
@or ei nde TovTwy Exaorov evOusnuatos TOTOS, 

IQA \ ” LY ~ 2Q 4 A A 3 fi 

3 oddE TO avfewv Kai petody. obdé Ta AVTUKA evOUpT- 
poata eldds te €otiv aAdo Trav KaTacKevacTiKa@y: 

~ A 4 7 A A 4 A > v4 
ShAov yap Gre Aver wev 7 Sei€as H Evoracw eveyKuwv, 
avramodekvuovot dé TO avTikelsevov, otov et 
ww 72 4 Ka @ 3 4 3 > 
edetLev OTL yéeyovev, odTos OTL ov yéyovev, Et 6 
OTe od yéyovev, otros OTL yéyovev. WoTE avTn 
pev OK av ein 7 Svadopa: Tots abrots yap xp@vrat 
dpdorepou OTe yap ovK e€oTw 7 EoTw, evOupnpara 

, € > ) ” b - > A 

4 pépovow: 7 d Evoraots ovK ear evOdpnua, adra 

Kabamep év Trois TomeKots TO eimety Sokav Twa €& 
A ~ Lg ) 4 v AY / 

hs €orat SHAov drt od avdrAXdceAdyrorat H Ott Pevdos 
ww > \ A \ 4 > A “ A 

5 Tt elAndev. met d€ 67 Tpia eoriv a Set mpay- 
parevOjvar mept rov Adyov, direp pev Tapadery- 
pdtwv Kal yrwpav Kat évOvunuatrwv Kal dAws TOV 
Tept THY didvotav, Oley TE EvTOpHooMEV Kal ws 

1403b adra Avoopev, elpjoOw Auiv trooatra, Aouroyv dé 
dueADetvy mept AEEews Kal Td€ews. 


a «Tntellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or 
actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal 
to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or 
plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same 
sort of way as a rhetor might do” (Bywater on the Poetics, 
2, 1450 a 6, where the text is speaking of the d:dvoa of the 
actors in a play). 
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which several enthymemes are included, but they 
are enthymemes which serve to show that a thing 
is great or small, just as others serve to show that 
it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. 
All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthy- 
memes; so that if none of these is a topic of 
enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. 
Nor are enthymemes by which arguments aré refuted 
of a different kind from those by which they are 
established ; for it is clear that demonstration or 
bringing an objection is the means of refutation. 
By the first the contrary of the adversary’s con- 
clusion is demonstrated; for instance, if he has 
shown that a thing has happened, his opponent 
shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing 
has not happened, he shows that it has. This, there- 
fore, will not be the difference between them ; for 
both employ the same arguments; they bring for- 
ward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that 
it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, 
but, as I said in the Topics, it is stating an opinion 
which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s 
syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some 
false premise. Now, since there are three things in 
regard to speech, to which special attention should 
be devoted, let what has been said suffice for ex- 
amples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns 
the intelligence * generally ; for the sources of a 
supply of arguments and the means of refuting 
them. It only remains to speak of style and arrange- 
ment. 
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b 4 A a 
1. "Ezresdn tpia dori a Set mpayparevOfvar 
4 
mept Tov Adyov, év pev ék Tivwv at mlorels EoovTat, 
14 \ A \ , / \ ~ \ 
devTepoy Se rept tTHy AdEw, tpitov Se mas yxpn 
\ a ~ , 
Tafat TA pépyn TOU AOyouv, TrEpl wev THY TioTEwWV 
cd ~ ~ 
ElpnTat, KAL EK TOGWY, OTL EK TPLOY Eloi, Kal TadTa 
A U A “a ? 
Tota, Kat dia Tt TOGabTA ova’ } yap T@ avrol Tt 
memrovOevat ot.Kpivovres, ) TH TroLovs Tivas UToAap- 
U \ , a4 A > a , 
Bavew rods Aéyovras, 7 TH amrodedety Gar metPovrat 
mavres. elpynrar d€ Kal Ta evOupnuara, mobev 
a V4 Yj ~ 
Set mropilecbar corr yap Ta pev eldy TOV evOupn- 
. A \ 
parewrv, Ta d€ TOOL. 
~ , , ~ 
2 Tlepi 5€ ths AdEews exopevov eorw etmetv: ov 
bS > 4 \ v “a A , > > > , 
yap amoxpn To exew a Set A€yew, aA’ avayKy 
A A A A 
Kat Tadra ws det elzretv, Kal oupBadrreTat 7roAAa 
3 7pos TO pavivat movdv Twa Tov Adyov. TO Lev 
y a 7 , \ , y , 
oby mp@rov elnTyibn Kata vow, Omep TmépuKe 
mp@rov, avTa Ta mpaypara eK Tivwy EXEL TO 
aBavov: devtepov 5 TO Tatra TH AcEEr dtabecbar: 
tptrov dé Tovtwy, 6 dSvvauw pev exer peylorny. 
\ 
ovrw 8 émxeyeipntat, Ta TEpl THY UarOKpLOW, 
+ A > A A A e / > A 
Kal yap els THY TpayiKny Kat partbwoiav ope 
lod \ \ 
napnrGev: trexpivovro yap adroit tas Tpaywdias 
344, 
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1, There are three things which require special 
attention in regard to speech: first, the sources of 
proofs ; secondly, style; and thirdly, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the speech. We have already 
spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in 
number, what is their nature, and why there are 
only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result 
either of the judges themselves being affected in a 
certain manner, or because they eonsider the speakers 
to be of a certain character, or because'something 
has been demonstrated. We have also stated the 
sources from which enthymemes should be ‘derived 
—some of them being special, the others general 
commonplaces. 

We have therefore next to speak of style ; for it 
is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but 
one must also know how to say it, and this largely 
contributes to making the speech appear of a certain - 
character. In the first place, following the natural 
order, we investigated that which first presented 
itself—what gives things themselves their persuasive- 
ness; in the second place, their arrangement by 
style; and in the third place, delivery, which is of 
the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated 
of by any one. In fact, it only made its appéarance 
late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets 
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€ A A A A zy @ A X 
ot mouTal 70 mpdrov. djAov odv OTe Kat Tepl 
THY pyropucny €oTt TO Tovobrov omTEep Kal TrEpL 
THY TOLNTUKHV® Orrep eTEpot TWeEsS empayparevOnoay 


4Kat Travewv 6 Trios. ore be avr poev ev TH 


dwvh, mas avrh Set xphobae mpos exaoTov mabos, 
olov TOTE peya nN Kal more puKpa Kat MOTE Eon, 
Kal mas Tots TOvols, olov ofeig kat Bapeia Kal 
eon, Kab pubwots riot mos” éxagrov. Tpla yap 
€oTt mept av oKxomobat: Tabra 6 éort péyeBos 
d.ppovia prbuds. Ta pLev OvV dora ayedov ék TOV 
aywvuy otto. AauBdvovow, Kal Kabdmep éxel 
petCov Svvavrar vov Tov TrounT av ot droKpurat, 
Kal KaTa TOUS mouruxovs ayavas ua THY Hox- 


5 Onpiay TOV moAurercav . ovmw be OvYKELTAL TEXVY 


1404 a 


TEP. abray, EMEL KAL TO rept tyv rA€Ew dibé mpo- 
RArBev? Kat Soxe? PopTeKoy eiva, Kahérs drrohap.- 
Bavcpevov. aAN’ dAns ovons mpos bdfay ThS 
Tpayyaretas Tijs TEept THY prTopuciy, ovK opbds 
EXovTos, aA’ as dvayraiov Thy émysedecay Trown- 
TEOY, ETTEL TO ye Sixavov ponoev mei Cnrety mept 
TOV Adyov 7 as pare Aureiv pare evppatverv: 
ot KaLov yap avrots dywvi eo0at rots mpdypacw, 
WOTE 7aN\a ef Too amrodetEat meplepya éoTiv: 
arr’ duws peya Sdvata, Kabdmep etpyrar, dia 
Thy Too akpoarod poxyOnpiay. To pmev ody THS 
AéEews Guws exer TL puiKpov avayKatov ev mao7 
dvdacKadNia: dtaddper yap te mpos To dndAdoat 

a Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, 
there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction 
in the art of delivery oracting. This explains why no attempt 
had been made to deal with the question. Similarly, the 


rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the 
composers of the poems themselves. 
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themselves acted their tragedies.? Itis clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric 
as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by 
Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a 
matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should 
be used for each particular emotion ; when it should 
be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the 
tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should 
be used; and what rhythms are adapted to each 
subject. Jor there are three qualities that are con- 
sidered,—volume, harmony, rhythm. Those who use 
these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in 
dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors 
have greater influence on the stage than the poets, 
it is the same in political® contests, owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government. But no 
treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since 
the matter of style itself only lately came into 
notice ; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar.¢ 
But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to in- 
fluence opinion,? we must pay attention to it, 
not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter 
of right, one should aim at nothing more in a speech 
than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. For 
justice should consist in fighting the case with the 
facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous; nevertheless, as we 
have just said, it is of great importance owing to the 
corruption of the hearer. However, in every system 
of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay 
attention to style ; for it does make a difference, for 

® In the law courts and public assembly. 

¢ Cope prefers: ‘is thought vulgar, and rightly so 
considered.” 

¢ Or, “‘is concerned with appearance.”’ 
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egrv * Cw | > A > V4 ~ b) > @& 

WOL 7) WoL eimetv: od pévToL ToGOUTOV, aAX’ drayra 
davracia tadr’ €oTl Kal mpos Tov aKpoaTny: O10 
ovoels oUTW yewpeTpely SiddoKeL. 

7 *Exeivn pev ody Grav €Abn tatro moinoet TH 
UmoKpiTiKH, eyKexeipjKao. S€ em oArjLlyov Tept 
auThs etmety Tues, olov Opactpayos év Tois eAEors: 

4 J 
Kal €oTe dvoEws TO UToKpiTLKOY elvat, KaL ATEXVO- 
Tepov, epi dé rhv AeEw EvtTexvov. S10 Kal TOIS 
A A 4 , s 4 
totro Suvaudvois yiverar madAw dba, Kabarrep 
A A 
Kal Trois KaTa Ti UirdKplow piTopow: ob yap 
4 A 4 aA > ? 3 A A r 4 
ypaddpevor Adyou petlov loxvovor dia THv AeEw 
nH dia THv Siavovay. 

8 “Hpfavro pev ody Kwihoa. TO mp@Tov, wormep 
mepuKEV, OL TOLnTAl’ Ta yap GvopaTa pYyLnLaTa 
éoriv, tmnpte Sé Kal 7 dwvyn TavTwY pwYyNnTLKe- 
TaTov TV popiwy yuive 510 Kal at Téyvat ovv- 
4 Ld € 4 Av 0k A \ »” 
éoTnoay, 7) Te paywoia Kal 1 vmoKpiTLKY Kal GAAaL 

> A > e A 4 Sind, \ A 
9ye. emet 0 ot momntat Aéyovres etn bia THY 
f 9» 7 , 4 4 A “A 
AeEw eddxovv mopicacbar tiv Sd€av, dia TobTo 
mowntiKn mpwrTn eyévero A€&is, olov 7» LPopyitov. 
Kal viv ért of modXol THv amaidetTwv Tovs ToLov- 

4 4 / ~ > t) 
rovs olovrar dtaAdéyecBar Kadota. todTo 8 ovK 
” > > Cale 4 ‘ ? 4 > ld 
éaTw, add’ érépa Adyou Kal Torncews AéEts EoTiv. 
A A A A XQ \ e A 4 
dnAot dé TO avpBatvov-, ovdE yap ot Tas Tpaywodtas 
mowodvres ETL ypa@vrat Tov avTov Tpomov, aA’ 
womep Kal ek T&V TeTpapéeTpwv Els TO tapPetov 
pereBnoav da TO TH AOyw TodTO TOY peTpwV 


@ 7.¢. style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use to 
serious students. 
> A treatise on Pathos. 
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in 
this or that manner; still, the difference is not so 
very great, but all these things * are mere outward 
show for pleasing the hearer; wherefore no one 
teaches geometry in this way. 

Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have 
the same effect as acting. Some writers have 
attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy- 
machus, in his Eleo:®; and in fact, a gift for acting 
is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in 
regard to style it is artificial, Wherefore people 
who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, just as 
orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches 
owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the 
style. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give 
an impulse to style; for words are imitations, and 
the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted 
for imitation, was ready to hand; thus the arts of 
the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. 
And as the poets, although their utterances were 
devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputa- 
tion through their style, it was a poetical style that 
first came into being, as that of Gorgias.© Even 
now the majority of the uneducated think that such 
persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas 
this is not the case, for the style of prose is not the 
same as that of poetry. And the result proves it ; 
for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it 
in the same manner, but as they have changed from 
the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the 
latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles 


¢ Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and rhetorician 
(see Introduction). 
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Opo.oratov eivac THv aAAwY, otTw Kal THY ovo- 
3 / 

paTrwv adetkaow 6oa mapa Thy didAeKTov eoTw, 
ois ot mparov éxdapouv, Kat ért viv of Ta EEdmETPA 
A aA A \ 
mrotouvres: 510 yeAotov pysretabar Tovrous ot avrol 
10 odKEeTL xp@vTat exeivw TH TpoTW. WoTe davepov 
OTL OY ATrayTa, 6c. rept Acews coTw eurrety, aKptBo- 
Aoyntéov 7 nev, dA ¢ ooa mept Towavrns olas Aéyopev. 

Tept O exes elpnrau €v Tots meEpt TOUNTUK AS. 

H0tb 2, “Eorw ouy exeiva TeDewpnpeva., Kal wpiabe 
Acfews a apeTn apn elva onpetov yap ore 6 Aoyos, 
ea py dnAot, ov Touncel TO €avTod epyov’ Kal 
PTE TATEWHVY [LATE Umrép TO a€iw.a, a.AAd TIpe~ 
movaay h ‘yap TOUnTLKy) tows ov TomeEWn, adn’ 

2 ob ™mpémoved. Aoyp. Tay 5° ovopdreny Kal pnuarov 
capy pev mot Ta Kupla, pa Tamrewny dé aAAG 
KEKOOUNLEV AY radia oveuaro, doa elpyrau ev Tots 
qTept TOUnTiKAs: TO yop. efadrd£ar Trovel paivectar 

X 
GEpvoTepay: worep yap mpos Tous févous ot 
avOpwrrot Kal ‘7™pos Tovs moAiTas, TO adTo md- 
3 axovor Kal mpos Thy AdEw. 810 det mrovety Eevnv 
A A 3 / > / 
THy didAeKtov? Javpactat yap Tv amrovTwy eEtotv, 
4 x ~ , 
760 Sé€ TO Oavpaocrov. emi pey Ov THY pMETPwWY 
ToAAd TE Tovel TOUTO, Kal apmorrTer EKEt* TAEOV 

A LW ott A \ «a A \ “A ¢ Ao 3 A 
yap e€€oTnke Tepl ad Kal rept ovs 0 Adyos ev dE 

@ i.e, the poetic style. See Poetics, 22, where the choice 
of words and the extent to which out-of-the-v way words and 
phrases may be used in poetry is discussed. 

’ «* Nonns and verbs”? is a conventional expression for all 
the parts of speech. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 240, * non ego 
inornata et dominantia nomina solum | verbaque,’ ” where 
dominantia is a literal adaptation of «dpa (see Glossary), the 
usual Latin equivalent for which is propria. 


¢ Ch. 21. 
4 It is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such 
words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, 
with which the early poets used to adorn their 
writings, and which even now are employed by the 
writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to 
imitate those who no longer employ that manner of 
writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need 
not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but 
only those which concern such a style as we are 
discussing. As for the other kind of style,* it has 
already been treated in the Poetics. 

2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these 
points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits 
may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by 
the fact that the speech, ag ia eae 
meaning clear, will not perform its proper fanctior ; 
neither must it be mean, nor above the dignity of 
the subject, but appropriate to it; for the poetic 
style may be is not mean, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones 
that make style perspicuous °; all the others which 
have been spoken of in the Poetics* elevate and 
make it ornate; for departure from the ordinary 
makes it appear more dignified. In this respect 
men feel the same in regard to style as in regard to 
foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should 
give our language a “ foreign? air” ; for men admire 
what is remote, and that which excites admiration 
is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this 
and there it is appropriate; for the subjects and 
persons spoken of are more out of the common. But 


for the terms févos, fevixds, 7d Eevlfov, as applied to style. 
“Foreign ’’ does not really convey the idea, which is rather 
that of something opposed to ‘‘ home-like,’’—out-of-the way, 
as if from ‘‘abroad.” Jebb suggests * distinctive.” 
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Tots YdAois Adyous TOAAG eAaTToaw: } yap brob_eats 
éddrrwv, émet Kall evrabla, et Sobdos KaAAerrotro 
n Atay véos, dmpeTéaTepov, nH Tept Atay puxpav: 
GAN’ éort Kal ev TovroLs emovoTeAAdevoy Kal 
av€avopevov TO mpétrov. 10 det AavOavew zrovobv- 
Tas, Kal pn Soxety A€yew Temracpévws GAA 
TEPUKOTIS” TobTo yap mavov, exeivo dé Tovvay- 
Tiov’ ws yap Tpos émBovdevorra diaBaMovrar, 
Kabdzrep ™pos TOUS olvouvs TOvS HepryLevous, Kal 
olov 7 Oeodwpov pov mremovOe TpOs Thy TOV 
aw UTOKpLT DV" y bev yap ToD Aéyovros € eouKev 
elvat, at 6° aAAdtpiar. KAémrerar 8’ ed, éav TUS 
ex THS elwOvias diahexrou exheyw ovvrTiO7* omEp 
Evpuridns Trovet Kat dmederse mparos. 

“Ovrwv 8° ovopdtwv Kal pnuatwy €€ dv 6 Aoyos 
UVEOTHKEY, Tay € ovopwarey Tooatr’ €XovTowy 
elon doa TeDewpyra ev Tots mept MOLTEWS, 
TOUTWY prwrrass poev Kat Sudois ovdopace Kal 
TETFOLNPLEVOLS oduyaKis KL ddvyaxob xpnaréov 
(O7rov dé, DoTEpov epovupev, TO TE OLA TL elpyrar’ 
emt TO Ailes yap e€ad\drre: tod mpémovTos.) TO 
b€ Kupiov Kal TO olketov Kal peradopa pdva 
Xpyorsor ™mpos Thy TOV puddy Adywr deEw. onpetov 
dé, OTL TOUTOLS LOVvoLS mavTes xp@vra. mAvTEs yap 
prerahopais dadéyovrat Kal Tots oiKelois Kat Tots 
Kuptois* wore SiHAov ws av eb TotW Tis, EoTAL TE 
evixov Kal AavOdvew evdéyerar Kat oadnedt. 


a Cp. Horace, Ae Poetica, 46, where it is said that the 
choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in 
making an old word new by clever combination (callida 
iunctura) being especially praised. > Chs. 3 and 7. 
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer 
instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even 
in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or 
a very young man, or about quite unimportant 
matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here 
due proportion consists in contraction and amplifica- 
tion as the subject requires. Wherefore those who 
practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the 
appearance of speaking artificially instead of natu- 
rally; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial does not. For men become suspicious of 
one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as 
they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with 
the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of 
the rest of the actors; for his seemed to be the 
voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the 
speaker chooses his words trom ordinary language @ 
and puts them together like Euripides, who was the 
first to show the way. 

Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, 
and nouns being of the different kinds which have 
been considered in the Poetics, of these we should 
use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely 
and in few places. We willstate later ° in what places 
they should be used ; the reason for this has already 
been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great 
a departure from suitable language. Proper and 
appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be 
employed in the style of prose; this is shown by 
the fact that no one employs anything but these. 
For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as 
proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear 
that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some- 
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7 arn 5° Hy y Tou _pytopucod Adyou d.peTy. Tov Oo 
ovoparwv TD jue copiorh Openvupiian XpHowoL 
(rapa ravras yap Kaxoupyet), TO Tounrh dé 

1405 a ouveovypia. éyw dé Kvpia TE Kal ovvevupa, 
olov To mropeveoau Kal TO Badilew: Tatra yap 
appoTepa Kal Kvpta Kal ovvwvupa adAAnAots. 

Te pev ody rovtwy exaorov €or, Kal 760a €ld7 
petadopas, Kat ort Tobro mAcioroy dvvarat Kal 
ev Troijnoe. Kal ev Adyous, elpyrat, Kaldamep €Xé- 

8 youev, ev Tots mEpt mownTiKhs: TocovTm d ey 
Aoyw Set paGdrov didromoveicbar mepi adtav, oow 
e€ édarrovwyv BonOyudtwy 6 Adyos é€oTt TeV 
LeTpwv. Kal TO cadhés Kal TO HOD Kal TO EeviKOV 
exer pahora  peradopa. Kat AaBeiy ovK EoTw 

9 adryy trap’ adXou. det dé Kal Ta émifera Kal Tas 
peTapopas dpporrovoas Aéyew. TobTO 8 éora 
€x Tod avdAoyov: ef Sé€ uy, amperes Havetrar dua 
To trapdAAnda Ta. evavTio pddora | paivectar. 
da det oxoreiy, ws vew powtKis, ovTw yEpovre 

107i od yap 4 adr) mpémer éaOys. Kal édy Te 
Koopety BovAn, amo TeV Bedrvoveny Tay ev TAT 
yéver pepew THY pEeTApopar, édy Té eye, amo 
TOV Xetpoveny. héyw O° olov, eel TO evavria év 
T® avT@ yéver, TO Pavat Tov pev mMTWKEVOVTA 
evyecBat, Tov d€ EvYOpEVOY TTWYEVELY, OTL ApLPw 
aiTHoELs, TO eipnuevoy eoTi mrovety: ws Kat Iduxparns 


¢ This is a parenthetical note. > Chs, 2122. 
¢ 'The different kinds of words. 
4 Poetics, 22. 9: ‘for this alone cannot be borrowed 


from another.” 

¢ Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest 
might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one 
for the other, you can amplify or depreciate. 
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thing “foreign ” about his speech, while possibly the 
art may not be detected, and his: meaning will be 
clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of 
rhetoricallanguage. (In regard to nouns, homonyms 
are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid 
that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms 
to the poet. Instances of words that are both 
proper and synonymous are “ going” and “ walk- 
ing ’: for these two words are proper and have the 
same meaning.) @ 

It has already been stated, as we have said, in 
the Poetics,® what each of these things ¢ is, how many 
kinds of metaphor there are, and that it is most 
important both in poetry and in prose. But the 
orator must devote the greater attention to them in 
prose, since the latter has fewer resources than 
verse. It is metaphor above all that gives per- 
spicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot 
be learnt from anyone else;4 but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. 
This will be secured by observing due proportion ; 
otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because 
it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are 
most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak 


suits a young man, what suits an old one; for the ~ 


same garment is not suitable for both. And if we 
wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our 
metaphor from the better species under the same 
genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. Thus, to 
say (for you have two opposites belonging to the 
same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that 
the man who prays begs (for both are forms of 
asking)® is an instance of doing this; as, when 
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Kaddov entpaydpray aad’ ov Sqdobxov. 3 } 
eon) apuynTov avrov elvat: od yap av Enrpayvprny 
avrov Kael, aaa. dqdodxov- (Supe yap mept 
Bedv, adda TO pev Tipuov TO be ar yLov Kal O [ev 
WovbocéNaoe avrot 0 abrovs TexviTas kahobow: 
tabra 8 dudw Herapopa, % poev puTrawovrey Y 
d€ TovvayTiov. Kal OL Lev Agorat aUTOUS TopioTas 
Kadodor viv: 810 e€eots A€yew Tov adiKnoavTa peV 
dpapravew, Tov 8 awaptdvovTa aduchoat, Kal TOV 
KAépavra Kat AaBetv Kat ropOjoa. To d€ ws oO 


TrAredos Evpiridov dyoi, 
? > Ud > \ > } , 
Kwmns avaccew, KamTroBas ets Muaiav 


ampemés, OTL eilov TO avaccew H KaT afiav’ ov 
KekAenrar ovv. €or! de Kal ev ais ovMafais 
dpaptia, é€av pn ndetas n onpeta poviis, olov 
Atovdotos mpocayopevet 6 yadKods ev Tots éAeyetots 


kpavynv KadAorns 


A , oO ¢ ” d / d 5A be e a 
THY Toinow, oT auew puvai: pavdy dé 7H pera 
dopa Tais aojpois Pwvais. 


@ See i. 7. 32. 

> Head of a distinguished Athenian family which held 
the office of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. A 
man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part 
in politics. 

¢ The dgdo8xos or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to 
the hierophant or chief priest. In addition to holding the 
torch during the sacrifices, he took part, in the recitation of 
the ritual and certain purificatory ceremonies. The 
antpayoprat or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of 
various deities, especially the great Mother Cybele (whencc 
their name). They included both men and women of 
profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness. 
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Iphicrates @ called Callias ® a mendicant priest instead 
of a torch-bearer, Callias replied that Iphicrates him- 
self could not be initiated, otherwise he would not 
have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer ¢ ; 
both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the 
one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And 
some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they 
call themselves “artists.” Both these names are 
metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other 
the contrary. Similarly, pirates now call themselves 
purveyors? ; and so it is allowable to say that the 
man who has committed a crime has “made a 
mistake,’’ that the man who has “‘ made a mistake ”’ 
is “guilty of crime,” and that one who has com- 
mitted a theft has either “taken” or “ ravaged.” 
The saying in the Telephus of Euripides, 


Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, 


is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ’’ exceeds 
the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be 
seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not 
express an agreeable sound ; for instance, Dionysius 
the Brazen ¢ in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as 


the scream of Calliope ; 


both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because 
the sounds have no meaning 


@ Cf. *“*convey’ the wise it call” (Aferry Wives, I. iii.). 
Kither the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the 
term may be adopted. 

¢ According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and 
rhetorician who recommended the Athenians‘to use bronze 
money. 

f A scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the 
sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to 
that extent the metaphor is correct. 
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12 "Ere d€ od moppwhev Set, dA’ ek TaV ovyyevav 
Kal T&Y cpoed@v petadhéepe Ta avwvupa wvo- 
pacpevws, 6 Aexbev SHAoV eoTw srt ovyyeves, 

1405 b Olov ev TH alviypare T@ evdoxyodvte 


b) 
avdp eldov mupi yadKov én’ avépt KoAAjoarTa: 


3 4 A \ vid ww 9 ” V4 4 
avuvupov yap To 17aGos, Eore 0° audw mpdobecis 
Tes KoMnow TOLWUY ele THY Tijs oucvas apoapoAny. 
Kal dhws éx Tav 6b Tveypeveny €oTL peeTamopas 
AaBeiv emueicets peradopat yap aivirrovrar, WOTE 
13 6fAov Gri ed prerevhvexTar. Kal aro eee 
4 A Die 2. A / 4 ? 
KaAAos d€ ovoy“atos TO pev, Womep Arkdprvos 
déyer, ev Tots odors 7 TH onpawvopevw, Kat 
alayos Oe woadsrus. ert d€ Tpitov, 6 Aver TOV 
codioriKOV Adyov: ov yap as epy Bptowy oudeva 
aloxpodroyeir, elmmep TO avro onpaiver TOE drt 
Tov Tdd€ eimeiy: TobTO yap éoT. Webdos: EoTt yap 
LU ” 4 A € , a 
dAAo adXdov Kupwwirepoy Kal wyowpéevov paAdov 
Kal OLKELOTEPOY TH TOLELY TO TPGypLa TPO OUPLaATWY. 
ETL ODY Opoiws Exov onpaiver TOdE Kal TOdE, WOTE 
A V4 wy 4 4 A w a“ 
Kat ovtws dAdo GAXov KadXov Kal aicyiov Beréov’ 
Cpu pLev yap TO KaAoy Kat 70 aloxpov onpat- 
vouow, GAN obx 7 Kadov 7 odx ff aloxpov' 7 
ravTa péev, adda padov Kal HTTOv. Tas d€ “eTa- 
popas evredlev oloréov, dao Kad@v u TH Ppwvy 
H Th Ouvapiel 7 TH oper 7 aAAn Tut _atabjce. 
dvageper 6 elzeiv, olov povocaeaa nws parXov 
7H owixodaxrvdos, 4 ert davddrepov é€pulpo- 


OGKTUAOS. 


@ Athenaeus, p. 452. 
®’ Rhetorician and sophist of Heraclea in Pontus. 
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Further, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but 
we must give names to things that have none by 
deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the 
same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is 
clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma, 


I saw a man who glued bronze with fire upon another. 


There was no name for what took place, but as in 
both cases there is a kind of application, he called 
the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.” * And, 
generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good 
metaphors; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that 
it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors 
should also be derived from things that are beautiful, 
the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, 
in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. 
There is a third condition, which refutes the sophist- 
ical argument ; for it is not the case, as Bryson ® said, 
that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning 
is the same whether this or that word is used; this 
is false ; for one word is more proper than another, 
more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that 
does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; 
thus for this reason also it must be admitted that 
one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, 
indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair 
or foul; or if they do, it is in a greater or less 
degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from 
what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, 
or to sight, or to some other sense. Tor it does 
make a difference, for instance, whether one says 
“ rosy-fingered morn,’ rather than “ purple-fingered,” 
or, what is still worse, “‘ red-fingered.” 
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A b) A b) , ” \ A bd Ul 
Kat &€v rots émérois EoTe ev ras éemiBéoets 
A > 4 ? a 
trotetabat amo davAov 7 aicypot, olov 6 pyTpo- 
, f 9 ] A ~ / 
gpovTns, cote 8° amo tot BeAriovos, olov 6 matpos 
3 la \ € 4 iid A sQ 7 A 
auvvTwp* Kal 6 Lyuwvridyns, ore prev edid0v puabov 
9\ 7 ~ e€ A A 
oAtyov avT@ 6 wKynoas Tots dpedow, od NOEdE 
~ ¢€ , 9 A 4 
Tovey ws Suoxepaivwy eis utdvous moveiv, eel 
> \ yA , 
d tkavov édwkev, emoinoe 


4 ) Ld l4 ? oe 
xaiper’ aeAAorédwv Ovyarpes tmmwv: 


KaiTou KaL TOY Ovwy _ Guyarépes noav. €Tt TO 
avTo drroxopileaban. eoTt & 6 UmoKoptopes, OS 
€AatTov motel Kal TO KaKOV Kal TO ayaldyv, wamTeEp 
Kat 6 “Aptotopavns oxwmtet ev tots BaBuAwviors, 
GVTL pev xpvoiov xpuaiddpiov, avTt 8 ipatiov 
iwatiddpiov, avrTi de Aowdopias Aowopynuatiov Kal 
voonuatiov. evrAaBetoBa. de Set wal maparypetv 
év dpdoiv To [ser pov. 

3. Ta d¢ puxpa ev TETTApOL ylyveTat KaTa THY 
det, € ev TE TOS SumAois dvopacw, olov Avxodpwv 
TOV Trohumpooumov ovpavov TIS peyadoxopgov 
ys Kal axTnvy 8€ orevomdpov, Kal ws I opytas 
wvopale, mrwyduovaos KoAa€, emvopKnoavTas Kal 
KATEVOPKTOGVTAS. Kat ws “AAKkiddpas “‘ wévous 
pev THY puxny mnpovpevny, mupixypwv ode THY 
ou yeyvopevny, Kal " TeAcapopoy anon rH 
mpoDupiay atrav yevnocobat,” Kat " TeAeapopov 
Thy mew TOY Adywv KaTéoTnOEv, Kal “ KYaVo- 


* Euripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Mene- 
laus accuses Orestes as a matricide and ready to heap 
murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, you should 
rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who 
had been murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra, the mother 
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he 
As for epithets, they may be applied from what is 
vile or disgraceful, for instance, ‘“‘ the matricide,’’ or 
from what is more honourable, for instance, “‘ the 
avenger of his father.’ When the winner in a mule- 
race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to 
write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to 
write on half-asses ; but when he gave him a sufh- 
cient amount, he wrote, 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! ® 


and yet they were also the daughters of asses. 
Further, the use of diminutives amounts to the same. 
It is the diminutive which makes the good and the 
bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians 
jestingly uses “ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease- 
let ’ instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.” But 
one must be careful to observe the due mean in 
their use as well as in that of epithets. 

3. rigidity of style arises from four causes : first, 
the use of compound words, as when Lycophron ¢ 
speaks of ‘‘ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped 
earth,’ “‘ narrow-passaged shore ’’’; and Gorgias of 
“a begging-poet flatterer,” “those who commit 
perjury and those who swear right solemnly. ”’ 
And as Alcidamas says, “‘ the soul full of anger and 
the face fire-coloured,” “ he thought that their zeal 
would be end-accomplishing,’’ ‘‘ he made persuasive 
words end-accomplishing,’’ and “ the azure-coloured 


of Orestes. ‘‘ Matricide’’ and ‘‘avenger of his father” 
show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes. 

> Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule- 
race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 

¢ A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure Alexander 
or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle. 

@ Lobeck conjectured xaremopxjcavras, ‘‘ who commit 
out-and-out perjury.”’ 
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\ “a VA ” >? , A “~ 
Xpwv to THs Gadarrns edados’” TavTa yap Tavra 
TownTiKa 61a THY SimAWow daiverat. 
4 A > 4 Dod / A 4 ~ 
2 Mea pev odv avrn airia, pia b€ To xphofat 
>| P e 4 rer i: > ” } 
yAwrrats, otov Auxodpwv épEnv méAwpov avopa, 
\ , , > Va 3 ” 
Kal Lkipwv ciwvis ayyp, Kat AAxiéapas a0uppa 
Th TOUnoEL, Kal THV Tijs pioews ataoGaNtay, Kat 
aKpaTw THS davotas opyy telnypevoy. 

3 Tpirov O° ev Tots em érous TO 7 jeaxpots n 
dicaipous 7 muKvots xpjoGa: ev ev yap ToLnoEl 
amperes yada AevKoyv eimety, ev Sé Adym Ta pev 
ampeteotepa, Ta Sé, av 4 KatTaKoph, e€edéyyer 
Kat tout davepov Ort moinots eoriv: émet bet ye 

aA 9 ~ > ¢ A \ 3 V4 A 
xpjofa: avrois: _efaddrres yap To eiwlds, Kat 
Sevucny Trovet THY AdEw. ddrAda Set oroxaleaba 
TOD petpiou, eel jetCov Trovet KaKOV Tod ik 
Aéyew: 1) bev yap ovK exer TO ed, H S€ TO KaKas. 
dud Ta “AAKidpavros puxpa daiveras: od yap 
povopare XpHrae aAN’ wes edéopart Tots emBérous, 
OUTW TUKVOLS Kat petLoor Kal emdjAous, olov ovy 
idp@ra adXa rov vypov tdpara, cat odK «is “lofura 
adn’ eis thy Tv lobuiwv ravnyupw, Kat obyt vojmous 
ad\a tovs tay mddewv Baotreis vopovs, Kal ov 
Spopp adra Sdpopata TH THs puxijs Open, Kat 
ovyl jovcetov aAXra To Tijs dvoews trapaAaBwv 
pLovoetov, Kal oxvOpwrov thy dpovrTida Ths uyjs, 
Kat ov yapitos GAAa mavd7njuou yaptTos Snwoupyos, 

@ Sciron and Sinnis were both robbers slain by Theseus, 
but Lycophron turns Sinnis into a yrarra, using it adjectiv- 
ally a destructive”; cf. otvos, “harm”; olvrns=olyus. 

> The meaning of zapadaBwy is quite obscure: various 
renderings are ‘“‘having taken to himself,” ‘ received,” 


asped,” “inherited.” The word povceioy, originally a 
haunt of the Muses, came to mean a school of art or literature. 
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floor of the sea,”’ for all these appear poetical because 
they are compound. 

This is one cause of frigidity ; ; another is the use 
of strange words ; as Lycophron calls Xerxes “ a 
monster of a man, Sciron “‘ a human scourge oe 
and Alcidamas says “‘ plaything in poetry,” “ the 
audaciousness of nature,” “‘ whetted with unmiti- 
gated wrath of thought.” 

A third cause is the use of epithets that are either 
long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry 
it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose 
it is less so; and if epithets are employed to excess, 
they reveal the art and make it evident that it is 
poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain 
extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary 
and gives a “foreign” air. But one must aim at the 
mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than 
speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, 
but excess is vicious. That is why the style of 
Alcidamas appears frigid ; for he uses epithets not 
as a seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so 
long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does 
not say ‘“‘ sweat ’’ but “ damp sweat’; not “ to the 
Isthmian games ”’ but “to the solemn assembly of 
the Isthmian games a not “laws,” but *““ the laws, 
the rulers of states ’’; not ‘ “Yunning,’ * but “ with a 
race-like impulse of the soul” ; not “‘ museum,” but 
“ having taken up the museum of nature’ ®; and 
“ the scowling anxiety of the soul’’; “‘ creator,” not 
‘of favour,” but “all-popular favour’’; and “ dis- 
The fault appears to consist in the addition of 77s ¢vcews, but 
it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to 
understand the passage. Jebb translates: “he does not 


say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but 
‘to Nature’s school of the Muses.’ ”’ 
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KQL OlKOVOLOS THS THY akovdrvTwY HdoVAS, Kat od 
KAddots aAAa toils THS UAns KAddots améxpuifev, 
Kal ov TO C@pa TapHuTiaxvev GAAa THY TOU GHpaTos 
aloyuvnv, Kal avrTipiov Thy THs puyhs émiOupiav 
(rodro 8 aya Kat durrody Kai émiferov, wore 
Toinua yiverat), Kal ovtws é€edpov THy THs 
joxOnpias dmrepBoAnv. 510 TOUNTKDS Aéyovres 
TH ampemreta, TO yehotov Kal TO Wuxpov epmovobon, 
Kal TO aoages dua THY ddoreaxiav: orTav yap 
yuyywoKovTt emeupaddrAyn, duadver TO Gages TH 
emuokoteiv’ ot 0° avOpwrot Tois dumdois yp@vrat, 
éTav avuwvvjov 4 Kal 6 Adyos evadvOeTos, olov TO 
xpovorpiBety- an’ ay 7oAv, mdvTws TounTiKoVv. 810 
1406 b XpNowrary n Surf A€Eis Tots duGupap Borrouois- 
oUTOL yap Wyo wets” at dé yAdrras Tots emroTr0L01s 
Oe Lvov yap Kal abGades: n peragopa d€ Tots lap.- 
Beious: Touvrous yap vov xpa@vrat, domep elpnTau. 
4 Kai ere TETApTOV TO yuxpov ev Tats petagopais 
ylyvetac: elol yap Kat peTapopat ampemeis, at pev 
dua TO yedotov (xp@vrat yap Kat ot Kapa oTroLoL 
peradopais), ai dé dia TO cEepvov Ayav Kai TpayuKov" 
aoadets dé, av trdoppwhev. olov Topyias * ‘ XAwpa 
Kal avay.a Ta mpaypata’’: ‘‘ ov dé rabTa atoxpas 
pev €omeipas, Kak@s de eOépicas:” trownTiK@s 
yap ayav. Kal ws Adasen rHv didocodiav 


@ On this panes Thompson (Gorgias, p. 179) says: 
“The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere conimon- 
place... int ‘pallid and bloodless affairs’ is a phrase 
which would need apology even from a modern.’’ On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to 
calling the Odyssey “a beautiful mirror of human life.” 
Another reading is vaiuza, which Cope translates ‘‘ events 
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers’; ‘‘ he hid,” 
not “‘ with branches,” but “ with the branches of the 
forest’; “‘ he covered,” not “ his body,’’ but “ the 
nakedness of his body.” He also calls desire 
‘“‘counter-initiative ’’ of the soul ’’—an expression 
which is at once compound and an epithet, so that 
it becomes poetry—and “ the excess of his depravity 
so beyond all bounds.’’ Hence those who employ 
poetic language by their lack of taste make the 
style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter pro- 
duces obscurity ; for when words are piled upon one 
who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a 
cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, 
when a thing has no name and the word is easy to 
combine, as ypovorpiPeiv, to pass time; but if the 
practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. 
This is why compound words are especially employed 
by dithyrambic poets, who are full of noise ; strange 
words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and 
self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who 
now employ them, as we have stated. 

The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found 
in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, 
some because they are ridiculous—for the comic 
poets also employ them—others because they are too 
dignified and somewhat tragic ; and if they are far- 
fetched, they are obscure, as when Gorgias says : 
Affairs pale and bloodless’’*; “‘ you have sown 
shame and reaped misfortune ”’ ; for this is too much 
like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “ a 
fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken 
together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s 
notes) that the sense may be: ‘“‘things green and unripe 


(flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you .. .,” 
the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn. 
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) 7 A U4 \ A > 4 \ 
ETLTELXLOLLA TOV vouwy, Kat THY “Oddvaceray Kadov 
avOpwrivov Biov Katomrpov, Kat “ ovdev ToLtodTov 
abupua TH Toujoet mpoopépwv"’ admavta ‘yap 
Tatra amiGava bud Ta elpnpceva.. TO b€ Topyiov 
els THD XeAdova, EmMEL KAT avToU TETOPEVY adjKe 
70 TEPLITTWLLA,, _apiora TOV TpayiKa@v: elrre ae 
“ Aloxypov ye @) , Prropnia..” opvibe pev yap, € 
_ €mroinoev, ovK aloxpov, mapBevep dé aloxpov . ed 
otv éAowWdpnoev eimwy o nv, add’ ody 6 EoTwW. 
” A \ e > A lA 4 
4, "Eort 6€ Kat 1) elkwv petadopa dradeper 
\ , Ld A \ ” \ > 4 
yap p.Kpov" OTav prev yap elrn Tov “AxtAréa 


e \ , > 4 
ws d€ A€wy emdpovcer, 


> , > @ A «6 4 ? / a) 4 
eikwv e€otw, oTav dé “ Aéwy erropovae, pLeTapopa’ 
b) Ul 
dua yap TO audw avdpeiovs elvar, Mpoonyopevae 
2 eTeveyKas A€ovra tov “AxtAdéa. Xenoyrov b€ 4 
\ 
ely Kal ev Adyw, ddtydKus d€* TrounTiKOV yap. 
oloreat d€ womep at peTagopa: perapopal yap 
3 €loL Svagepovaat TO. etpnpuevyp.. clot 5° eikoves 

olov nv “Avdpotiwv eis “ldpida, ore aprotos Tots ex 
Tav deopady Kuvidiots: éxelva TE yap mpoomTimTovTa 
Sakver, Kal ‘Tdpréa AvbévTa éx tTav Seopuav elvat 
xaAerov. Kal wes Ocodapas etkalev “Apxioapov 
Evgevep yewpeTpety OvUK emorapevep év TO dvdAoyov" 
€oTat yap Kal 6 Kv€evos “Apyidapos yewperpiKos.° 
Kal TO ev TH Todteia TH lAatwvos, ort ot ods 

¢ Or, “‘a barrier against the laws.’’ This is the general 
meaning of émereixeoua, a border fortress commanding an 
cnemy’s country. 

>» Compare /liad, xxii. 164 évdvriov Opro Newy ws. 

¢ Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idricus was a 


prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned. 
4 Meaning that there was no difference between Euxcnus 
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bulwark of the laws,”’ 2 and the Odyssey “‘ a beautiful 
mirror of human life,’’ and “introducing no such 
plaything in poetry.”’ All these expressions fail to 
produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for 
what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over 
his head, let fall her droppings upon him, it was in 
the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for 
shame, Philomela!’’; for there would have been 
nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it 
would have been for a young lady. The reproach 
therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, 
not as she is. 

4. The simile also is a metaphor ; for there is very 
little difference. When the poet says of Achilles, 

he rushed on like a lion, 

it is a simile; if he says, “a lion, he rushed on,” it 
is a metaphor ; for because both are courageous, he 
transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. The 
simile is also useful in prose, but should be less 
frequently used, for there is something poetical about 
it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only 
differ in the manner stated. The following are ex- 
amples of similes. Androtion® said of Idrieus that 
he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack 
and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was 
dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus 
to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; 4 
for Kuxenus “ will be Archidamus acquainted with 
geometry. Again, Plato in the Republic * compares 
without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a 
knowledge of geometry. ‘The proportion of geometrical 
knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can 
be called an ungeometrical Euxenus, and Euxenus a geo- 


metrical Archidamus (see note * on p. 370 for ‘by pro- 
portion ’’). 6 469 pD. 
307 
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a 4 35 22 A U a 
teOvewtas oKxudevovTes €olKaot Tots KuUVLdLOLS, & 
4 , U4 ~ / 
tous AiPovs Saver Tob BadXovros ody amTopeva. 
e >) a Lf ~ 
Kal 7 ets Tov SHov, OTL GpoLtos vavKAnpw iayvp@ 
7 > A “A ~ 
pev UToKwpw O€. Kal 7 eis TA LETPA TOV TOLNTOY, 
¢ ” A ¥ lA e } e 4 A 
OTe €ouke Tos avev KaAAOUS wpaiois: of pev yap 
b) ? A A 4 Lid , 
amravOynoavres, TA Sé SuadAvbevra ovy duota haiverar. 
A € 4 ) 7 > ld ? \ 
Kat 1 IlepixAgous ets Lapiovs, eorxevar avrovs 
a 4 “ 4 \ , ? ? 
Tots maidtois & Tov ywyov dSéxeTae prev, KAaiovTa 
A 7 A 
d€. Kat ets Bowtovs, ott dprovoe Tots mpivoes: 
? A , > a 
Tous Te yap mplvovs td atdrav Karaxdrreobat, 
\ A 4 A b) vA ld 
kal tovs Bowwrovs mpos dAAjAouvs paxopevous. 
A e , A A @ @ 4 > A 
Kat 6 Anpoobervyns Tov dijuov, OTe Opovos €or Tots 
a , ~ A ? 
év tois mAoiois vavTidow. Kal ws 6 Anuoxparns 
by A e? A / “a i ; 
etkace TOvS pyHTopas Tais TiTBais ai TO Ywytopa 
} a 4 \ Ul , 
KaTamivovoa. T@ otdAw Ta TraLdia Tapadeipovow. 
, , \ 
kat ws “Avriobévns Kydioddorov tov Xemrov 
~ ” 74 > - > / 
NBavwr@ etkacer, Ort azroAdAdpevos evdpaiver. 
, \ > \ A 
maoas yap TavTas Kal WS elKOvas Kal Ws weTamopas 
pA 7 @ LJ bal ? ~ ¢ 
é€eoTt Adyew: wore doat av evdoKyumow wes 
A aA A ¢ e A 3 U 
perapopat AexOetoar, OAAov OTL avTaL Kal ELKOVES 
yA 4 é bf ? 4 Ui } 
€oovrat, Kal ai etkdves preradopal Adyou Sedpevat. 
>» A \ A A A LY > A b) , 
det de Set THY petadopay Tiv ék Tod avddoyov 


> t Vo 3a8 , a c A 
AVTATOOLOOVAL KQU €7Tt Barepa. TWY OMOVYEVWY* olov 


¢ 488 A. > 601 B. 
¢ If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are 
read as prose. 
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, 
but do not touch those who throw them; he also 
says that the people is like a ship’s captain who 
is vigorous, but rather deaf;* that poets’ verses 
resemble those who are in the bloom of youth but 
lack beauty ;°® for neither the one after they have 
lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been 
broken up,’ appear the same as before. Pericles said 
that the Samians were like children who cry while 
they accept the scraps. He also compared the 
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten 
down by knocking against each other,’ so are the 
Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes com- 
pared the people to passengers who are seasick.’ 
Democrates said that orators resembled nurses 
who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips 
with the spittle. Antisthenes likened the skinny 
Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure 
by wasting away. All such expressions may be used 
as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved 
as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes 
which are metaphors without the details. But in 
all cases the metaphor from proportion should be 
reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things 
of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the 


@ Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits re- 
ceived from the Athenians, who conquered the islands 
(440 B.c. ). 

¢ Or, “are cut down by axes, the handles of which are 
made of their own wood.” 

f It is disputed whether Demosthenes is the orator or the 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of 
the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability 
of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing 
state of things and eager for a change. 

9 Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718. 
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> ¢€ 4 3 \ 4 \ \ > , € } 
et} giddy aomis Atovvoov, Kal THY domida GpoTTet 
, , w 
réyeoat piadrnv “Apeos. 
5. “O prev ody Adyos cuvriferar éx TovrTwr. 
> > A nd ~ ? 
EoTt O apxn THs AéEews TO EAAnvilew: TotTO 4 
2 a A 
QeoTw ev mévte, mp@rov pev ev Tots avvdeapors, 
\ > A , 4 Ld 
av amodt0@ Tis ws mepv¥Kaot TpOTEpoL Kal VoTEpOL 
4 ~ 
yiyveabat adAnrwy, olov evo amrartovew, wormep 
€ , A €¢ 93> \ , 3 A 4 / \ A ¢€ , 
Oo wey Kal 6 éyw pev amaiTel TOV O€ Kal TOV O Oe. 
a \ e , > 4 3 lA A 
del O€ Ews péuvnrat avramodidovat ardydAots, Kat 
PLATE paKkpav amapTay pntre otvOEapLov mpOo cuV~ 
Séop.0v amod.odvat ToD avayKaiouv- ddvyaxod yap 
€ 4 «¢ 9 \ > ) / > A 
apworrer. ““éyw &°, émei por etmev (AADE yap 
Kréwy Seouevos te Kat afi@v) emopevouny mapa- 
AaBay adrovs.”’ év tovTois yap moAXol mpo Tob 
> 4 ? , 4 
amodo0ncopevov avvddopov mpoenPeBAnvrat avy- 
\ ~ 
deapor. €av O€ mod TO petakv yevntat Tod 
9 4 > lA a \ X 4 Ds > mn 
3 emopevdnv, aoadés. Ev ev’ O17 TO €b ev TOS 
cuvdéopois, SevTepov Sé€ TO Tots idiots dvduact 
aAdyew Kal pin Tots meptéexovaw. TpiTov, py 
dpdtPoro.s’ Tatra €, av py TavavrTia Tpoaiphrar. 
a \ / 
Omep Trolodow, oTav pnbev pev Eexwou Aéyew, 
mpoomor@vrat O€ te Aéyew: of yap ToLvodro. ev 


@ As the shield is to Ares, so is the goblet to Dionysus. 
Proportion is defined (thics, v. 3. 8) as ‘‘an equality of 
ratios, implying four terms at the least,’”’ and the proportional 
metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as 
the fourth is to the third; for then one can by metaphor 
substitute the fourth for the second, or the second for the 
fourth. Let A be Dionysus, B a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. 
Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be 
called the goblet of Ares.¢ 

5. Such then are the elements of speech. But 
purity, which is the foundation of style, depends 
upon five rules. First, connecting particles should 
be introduced in their natural order, before or after, 
as they require; thus, pév and éyw pév require to 
be followed by é¢ and 6 é. Further, they should 
be made to correspond whilst the hearer still re- 
collects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor 
should a clause be introduced before the necessary 
connexion ®; for this is rarely appropriate. For 
instance, “‘ As for me, I, after he had told me—for 
Cleon came begging and praying—set out, taking 
them withme.” For in this phrase several connecting 
words have been foisted in before the one which is 
to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between 
“TIT” and “set out” is too great, the result is 
obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a 
proper use of connecting particles; the second, to 
employ special, not generic terms. The third con- 
sists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you de- 
liberately intend the opposite, like those who, having 
nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such 
people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the 


isto Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet 
the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes 
an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its 
new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of 
Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield 
and the goblet both come under the same genus, being 
characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally 
transferred (Poetics, 21. 4). 

| © The apodosis. dzodi:dévar is used in the sense of intro- 
ducing a clause answering to the mpéracis, and arédédocis for 
this answering clause. 
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Trounae. Aéyovat Tara, olov "EumedonAjs: devaxiler 
yap TO KUKAw Todd bv, Kal TaGYOVGL Ot akpoaTal 
omep ot moAAot mapa Tois payreow: Otay yap 
éywow apdiBora, cvumapavevovow. 


Kpotoos “AAuy d:aBas weyaAny dpynv xatadvcer. 


A A \ @ » S ¢ , AY a 
Kat dua TO dAws EAarrov civar duaprnua, dia TaY 
~ ~ / 
1407 b YeV@v TOO mpayywaros A€yovow ot pavreis: TUYOL 
14 A a A 
yap av tis padAXdov év Tots aptiacpots apria 7 
\ > a BS) 
mepiooa elimwv pwGAdAov 7 méoa éxet, Kal TO OTL 
Uy \ \ ¢ 
€oTat 7 TO mOTE, 510 of ypnopoAdyot ov mTpoc- 
, A 4 a > 
opilovrat To méTe. amavTa 51 Tabra dpoia* WoT 
9 A , A 
5 ay p17) TOLovTOU TiVOS Evera, hEeUKTEOV. TETAPTOV, 
, A aA 
ws IIpwraydpas ra yévn tov ovoparwv duypes, 
¥ \ / \ 4 aA \ > . 4 
appeva kat OyAvea Kai oxe’n: Set yap amoddovat 
\ ~ 3 a A a 
6 Kat Tatra opbds: “xn 8 édModoa Kai diarexGecioa 
} Fan’ 
WYETO. TEepTToY, ev TH Ta OANA Kal drALya Kal 
«“ ? A > , “¢ e 2 V4 ” , a3 
Ev op0ds ovopalew: “ot 8 éAOdvres Erumrov pe. 
@ a U4 
OdAws S€ def edavayrworov elvar TO yeypap- 
\ V4 
pevov Kat evdpacrov: éott dé TO atro. OmeEp ot 


4 € 


4 t 3 yy 2Q9 “a } 
moAdot atvvdeopor odk Exovow od Ga 47) PadLov 


Of Agrigentum (c. 490-430), poet, philosopher, and 
physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is 
said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna, so that 
by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. 
His chief work was a poem ealled Nature, praised by 
Lucretius. The principles of things are the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and in- 
destructible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate 
the periods of the formation of the world. The existing 
fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement. 

» Herodotus, i. 53, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian 
oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 
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manner of Empedocles.? For the long circumlocution 
takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected 
like the majority of those who listen to the sooth- 
sayers. Tor when the latter utter their ambiguities, 
they also assent ; for example, 


Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty 
dominion.” 


And as there is less chance of making a mistake 
when speaking generally, diviners express themselves 
in general terms on the question of fact; for, in 
playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right 
if he says ““even”’ or “odd” than if he gives a 
definite number, and similarly one who says “ it will 
be”’ than if he states “when.” This is why sooth- 
sayers do not further define the exact time. All such 
ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be 
avoided, except for some such reason.° The fourth 
rule consists in keeping the genders distinct—mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter,? as laid down by Prot- 
agoras; these also must be properly introduced: ‘‘She, 
having come ( fem.) and having conversed ( fem.) with 
me, wentaway. The fifth rule consists in observing 
number, according as many, few, or one are referred 
to: “‘ They, having come (pl.), began to beat (pl.) me.”’ 

Generally speaking, that which is written should 
be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same 
thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a 
number of connecting particles, or when the punctua- 


Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was 
utterly defeated. 

¢ The deliberate intention to mislead. 

4 oxe’n, “inanimate things,” the classification probably 
being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one 
of masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
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GAN’ émimedov TO ek TOU péaou tooyv. ets dé cuv- 
“A 4 
2Topiavy TO évavTiov, avTi tod Adyou Gvoua. Kai 
éav atoxpov 1 ampemés’ eav prev ev TO Adyw F 
aloxpov, Tovvowa A€yew, eav 0 ev TH ovopart, 
8 rov Adyov. Kat petadopais SydAodv Kai ots 
4 émiBérois, evAaBovpevov TO ToinTiKOV. Kal TO & 


@ Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 535-475). His chief work 
was on Nature. [From the harshness of his language and 
the carelessness of his style he was called 6 oxorewés (the 
obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all 
things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all 
other things. All things are in a constant state of flux; all 
is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded 
upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess know- 
ledge in perfection. 
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus. For 
it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word 
another belongs, whether to that which follows or 
that which precedes; for instance, at the beginning 
of his composition he says: “Of this reason which 
exists ® always men are ignorant,” where it is un- 
certain whether ‘“ always”’ should go with “ which 
exists ’’ or with “are ignorant.” Further, a solecism 
results from not appropriately connecting or joining 
two words with a word which is equally suitable to 
both. For instance, in speaking of “‘ sound” and 
“colour,” the word “seeing ’’ should not be used, 
for it is not suitable to both, whereas “‘ perceiving ”’ 
is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the 
outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a 
number of details in the middle; for instance, if 
you say: “I intended after having spoken to him 
thus and thus and in this way to set out’”’ instead 
of “ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,” 
and then this or that happened, in this or that 
manner. 

6. The following rules contribute to loftiness of 
style. Use of the description instead of the name 
of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “a 
plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre.”’ But for the purpose of conciseness 
the reverse—use the name instead of the description. 
You should do the same to express anything foul or 
indecent ; if the foulness is in the description, use 
the name; if in the name, the description. Use 
metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking 
care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use 


> Or, “although this reason exists for ever men are born 
. without understanding ”’ (Welldon). 
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@ Euripides, Jphig. Taur. 727. 

> In Boeotia. The quotation is from the Thebaid of 
Antimachus of Claros (ce. 450 s.c.). The Alexandrians 


placed him next to Homer among the epic poets. In his 
eulogy of the little hill, he went on to attribute to it all the 
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the 
poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say 


to Achaean harbours, 
and, 
Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablet. 


You should avoid linking up, but each word should 
have its own article: t7s yuvarkds THs nuerepas. But 
for conciseness, the reverse: THs nmeTépas yuvackds. 
Employ a connecting particle or for conciseness omit 
it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance 
“ having gone and having conversed with him,’’ or, 
“having gone, I conversed with him.” Also the 
practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing 
a thing by the qualities it does not possess; thus, 
in speaking of the hill Teumessus,? he says, 


There is a little wind-swept hill ; 


for in this way amplification may be carried on ad 
infinitum. This method may be applied to things 
good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. 
Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as 
a melody “ without strings ’’ or “‘ without the lyre ”’ ; 
for they employ epithets from negations, a course 
which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for 
instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a 
melody without the lyre. —~ 

7. Propriety of style will be obtained by the ex- 
pression of emotion and character, and by proportion 
to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the 
subject matter when neither weighty matters are 
treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, 
and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary 


good qualities it did not possess, a process which could 
obviously be carried on ad infinitum. 
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el d€ pn, Kapdia, PaiveTat, olov Trovet Krcopav: 
Omoiws yap ena deve Kat él etmrevev av “ réTvW0 

3 ouKy.” mraOnrTiKh dé, €ay pe H) uBprs, dpytlo- 
jLevov Ackus, eav O€ doef Kal aloypa, Suvoyepai- 
vOVTOS Kab evAaBoupevov kat Aéyew, €av dé er 
awerd., LYApLEVUS, eay dé eXcewad, TamewOs, Kal 

4 em TOV dMAwy d€ Omoiws. riGauee be TO mpaypa 
Kal 7 otkela A€Eus: mapadoyilerat yap 7) pox7) ws 
adnbds A€yovros, OTe emt Tots TOLOUTOLS ourws 
Exovow, Bor olovTa, et Kal [oy oUTws ExEL, Ws 
6 Aéywr, Ta, mpaypara ovTWS ExyewW, Kal oUP- 
opotomabe? 6 akovwy del TH mabyrixds A€yovte, 

5 Kav pnbev Adyn. 810 rodXdoL KatanAynrrovet Tovs 
aKpoaTas DopuBobyres. 

6 Kai nOcxy dé avrn 1 eK TOV onpetcov deikis, 
67. axodovbe? 7 |, dpporrovaca EKaOTW yevet Kal 
efeu. Aéyun be yevos poev Kal? prucdiay, otov mais 
7) avnp 7 yepwv, Kal yurn a avn, kat Adxkwy 7 
Ocrranos, eFeus dé, Kal” ds 7OLOS Ts Te Bie 

700 yap Kal’ dmacayv e&w ot Bio mooi tives. av 
otv Kal Ta ovdpata oixeta A€yn TH E€er, TroWnceL 
To 100s: od yap Tatra odd waattws aypoikos 
av Kal remadevpevos elmevev, maoxovor dE TL 
oi axpoaTral Kal @ KaTaKdpws yp@vrat ot Aoyo- 

U4 66 , 3 3 > 99 66 &% ww x3 3 
ypado., ‘Tis 8 ovK oidev;' ““amravTes toagw: oo- 


* By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the 
Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to 
use fine language, was ridiculous owing to its being out of 
harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not 
a poet at all but an orator. aé7va was a title of respect, 
applicd to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary 
womel. 
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word ; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, 
as in the poetry of Cleophon,* who used certain 
expressions that reminded one of saying ‘‘ madam 
fig.’ Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks 
with anger of wanton outrage; with indignation 
and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul 
or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; 
with lowliness of things pitiable; and so in all 
other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact 
appear credible; for the mind of the hearer is 
imposed upon ° under the impression that the speaker 
is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, 
his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if 
it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things 
are as he represents them; and the hearer always 
sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, 
even though he really says nothing. This is why 
speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise. 

Character also may be expressed by the proof from 
signs, because to each class and habit there is an 
appropriate style. J mean class in reference to age 
—child, man, or old man; to sex—man or woman 3 
to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call 
habits those moral states which form a man’s char- 
acter in life; for not all habits do this. If then 
anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, 
he will represent the character ; for the uneducated 
man will not say the same things in the same way as 
the educated. But the hearers also are impressed 
in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam 
by writers of speeches:¢ ‘‘ Who does not know?” 
“ Everybody knows ”’ ; for the hearer agrees, because 


> Or, “‘ draws a wrong conclusion.” 
¢ Alluding to Isocrates. 
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oyet yap 6 axovwy alaxuvdpmevos, OTs pEeTEXN 
ovTEp Kal ot dAdo TaVTES. 
To 8 edKaipws oy) ediaipws xpjoba Kowov 


9 ATaVTWwV Tay Elo@v Early. cucos 5 emt maon 
1408b UrepPoAH TO Opvdovjrevov- del yap atrov abre 


TmpoEeTLTAHT TEL’ doKet yap adAndes eivat, ETEL ov 


4 a“ A A 4 ” A > UU 
10 AavOaver ye 6 moved tov A€yovTa. ETL Tois avd- 


il 


Aoyov py maow apa xpyoacbat: ovTw yap KA€mreTat 
6 akpoaTys. Aéyw Sé oloyv eav Ta Ovopata oxAnpa 
h, py Kal TH dovy Kal T@ mpoowmw Kal Tots 
apporrovow: et d€ pn, Pavepov yiverat ExagTov 
Oo €oTw. eav d€ TO pev TO dE pH, AavOaver TOL@V 
TO avro. éav ody Ta padaxa oKAnpds Kai Ta 
okAnpa padaKkads A€éynrat, amiPavov yiyverar. 

Ta dé dvouata ra SimdAG Kai ra éenifeta mAetu 
Kal TO seve padvora, Ap{Lorret Aéyovre malnriKas 
ovyyvesyn yap opyrlopuevp KaKOV pava otvpave- 
pnkes * mreAupiov elrretv. Kal Orav EX? mn TOUS 
d.kpoaras xal Town evPovordcau  é7raivous y) 
poyous 7 7 Opyn oT giria, olov Kal ‘looxparns Totet 
ev T@ Tavyyupuc® emt rédev, “dyn de Kat yvan “ 
kal “of twes érAnoay’” $beyyorrai Te yap Ta 
To.atra evdovoralovres, WOTE Kal _dmodéxovrat 
dijAov OTL Omoiws EXOVTES. 510 kal TH _moujaet 
Hpwocev: évbeov yap 7 mounts. H 7 ovTaw dei, 


$ @ Or, ‘* to all the special rules given above.” 

> The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by 
way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some 
limiting phrase. Quintilian (Jnst. Orat. viii. 3. 37) giv es 
as examples: “so to say,”’ “if I may be allowed to say so.” 

¢ Adaptation of voice, features, etc., to the subject. 

4 § 186, where urjuyn is the reading, translated ‘‘name”’ 
above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which also 
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

The opportune or inopportune use of these devices 
applies to all kinds of Rhetoric. But whenever one 
has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the 
common piece of advice—that he should rebuke 
himself in advance; then the excess seems true, 
since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. 
Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of 
correspondence* together; for in this manner the 
hearer is deceived. I mean, for instance, if the 
language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things 
connected should not be equally harsh; otherwise 
what each really is becomes evident. But if you do 
this in one instance and not in another, the art 
escapes notice, although the result is the same. If 
mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh 
sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness. 

Compound words, a number of epithets, and 
‘“‘foreign’”’ words especially, are appropriate to an 
emotional speaker ; for when a man is enraged it is 
excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ”’ or 
“stupendous.” He may do the same when he has 
gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, 
either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as 
Isocrates does at the end of his Panegyricus 4: ‘ Oh, 
the fame and the name!”’ and “In that they endured.” 
For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and 
itis clear that the hearers accept what they say in a 
sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appro- 
priate to poetry ; for there is something inspired in 
poetry. It should therefore be used either in this 


appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle 
give yrwunv here, which shows that it is a misquotation. 
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7H peT eipwveias, omep Lopyias émoles Kat Ta ev 
7a) Daidpw. 

8. Td 8é oyfpa THS Acfews det punre epperpov 
elvat pyre appvOov: TO joey yap amiGavov (ze- 
mAdobat yap Soxet) KL apa Kal elornow: ™poo- 
exe yap Toul TH opoiw, wore maAw néEL. 
womep ovv TOY KNPUKWY TporapBdvovor Ta Tratota 
TO “‘riva atpetrar émitpotov 6 amedevlepovpevos ; 
KAréwva.”’ ro dé adppvOuov amépayrov, Set de 
metrepavOar pev, poy poetpw Sé- andes yap Kat 
ayvworov TO amretpov. epaiverat de apiOu@ marta: 
6 b€ rod oxnpwatos THs AdEews apiOuos puOuds 
3 EoTw, ob Kal TO. peTpa THAT E. 510 pulpov de? 

exew TOV Adyor, poerpov O€ By Troinpto. yap corde, 

puOuov dé pr axpiB@s: rodro b€é e€orat, éay péxpe 

TOU 7. 

4 Tav d€ pvduadv 6 pev np@os cemvos adda 

Aexrixns appovias Sedpevos, 6 8° tapBos abr7 


to 


* 238 pv, 241 x. In the first of these passages Socrates 
attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the 
nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be 
in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into 
dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a 
certain amount of contempt (ii. 2. 25)) of Gorgias is given in 
the Politics (iii. 2). When asked how a person comes to be 
a citizen, he answers: ‘‘as those are mortars which have been 
made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have 
been made by artisans (Snprovpyots) s for some of these were 
Larissa-makers (dypsoupyous). There is a play on the double 
meaning of Syuovpyéds, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people- 
maker. Larissa-makers means makers of Larissaecans in 
such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of 
Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that \apecorocor's 
may mean ‘kettle-makers,’ from Adpica “a kettle,” so 
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner 
of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Phaedrus.* 

8. The form of diction should be neither —e 
nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks per- 
suasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same 
time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets 
him on the watch for the recurrence of such and 
such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, 
“Whom does the emancipated® choose for his 
patron?” the children shout “Cleon.” If it is 
without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to 
be limited (but not by metre); for that which is 
unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all 
things are limited by number, and the number 
belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which 
the metres are divisions.° Wherefore prose must be 
rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a 
poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried 
out, but only up to a certain point. 

Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, 
but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; 
the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore 
called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems 
unnecessary. The point is that Gorgias maintained that all 
were citizens who were made so by the magistrates, that 
citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman's 
note on the passage, and W. H. Thompson’s Appendix to 
his edition of Plato’s Gorgias). 

» He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. 
The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the 
cadence just as confidently as, when a freedman is asked what 
patron he selects, every one expects him to say ‘‘ Cleon.”’ 

¢ Bywater’s emendation for tunra of the mss. Aristotle 
seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that 
“number ” is the regulating force i in all things, and in giving 
shape to language ‘‘number”’ is rhythm, which reduces a 
formless mass of words to order. 
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€or y) réEis 9 THY TOAABY: 61d padvora mavTwr 
TOV peTpwv lau Beta pleyyovrau Aéyovres. det Se€ 
ceuvoTnta yevéoBar Kal exoT Hoa. 6 bé€ Tpoxatos 

1409 a KOpoaKuKwTeEpos ” dnAot d€ TA “TeTpaperpa ET yap 
Tpoxepos pudpos 7a TeTpapeTpa.  2eiterar de 
mrauay, @ €xp@vTo pev ao Opacupayouv apEdpevor, 
ovK elyov dé Adyew tis Hv. 

“Eore d€ TpiTos 6 mad, Kal eXOpmevos TOV el 
pnevenv: Tpla yep mpos Ov’ early, excetvoy dé 6 
jeev ev mpos ev, 6 5€ dvo mpos ev. EXeTOL dé TOV 
Adywv TOUT 6 Hutdros: otros 8” éorw 6 maay. 

5 Ol ev ovr dMor dud TE Ta elpneva aderéot, Kal 
budre JeTptKot: 6 6€ matay Anmréos: azo povov 
yap ovK €oTt wéTpov TdYv pnbevTwy pvOudv, wore 
pahora AavOavew. viv pev ovv xpavrar TH Ev 
marae Kat GpYopevot, Se? 5é Stapepew THY redevTHy 

6THS apyys. éore dé Travdvos dvo elon dyriKetweva 
aAAnAots, vy TO pev Ev apxh apyoTrTer, wWa7ep 
Kal yp@vrat: ovros 5° €oriv od adpyet ev 7 pwaxpa, 
terevt@ot dé Tpeis Bpayetar, 
Aadoyeves etre Avxiay 
Kal 
xpuceokoua “Exate mat Atds. 


eTEpOs 5 ef evavtias, o0 Bpaxetar apxyovot pets, 
7 S€ paxpa TeAevTaia: 


peta Sé yay vdara 7 wWKeavoy Hdanae VUE. 


* 'The heroic rhythm (dactyls, spondees, and anapaests) is 
as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long ; 
trochaic and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 
3 to 2 (three shorts and one long), being the mean between 
the other two. > Understanding «ai redevrdvres. 

¢ All three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 8: P.L.C.). 
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; 
but speech should be dignified and calculated to 
rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the 
cordax ; this is clear from the tetrameters, which 
form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, 
used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy- 
machus, although they could not define it. 

The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related 
to those already mentioned; for its proportion is 
3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with 
both of which the paean, whose proportion is 14 to 1, 
is connected.* All the other metres then are to be 
disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because 
they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, 
because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned 
which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that 
it is most likely to be undetected. At the present 
day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the 
beginning as well as at the end;° the end, however, 
ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are 
two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The 
one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it 
is used. It begins with a long syllable and ends with 
three short: . 

AGdoyévés | etre Avxilavy (“SO Delos-born, or it may be 
Lycia”’), 


and 

XpicédxBula “Exdiré | wat Ac’s (*Golden-haired far-darter, 
son of Zeus **). 
The other on the contrary begins with three short 
syllables and ends with one long one : 

pera 5¢ yay | Vbarae 7’ HKedvdv Alpdvioe® wit (“after earth 
and waters, night obscured ocean”). 
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otros Sé teAevtny zrovet? 4 yap Bpayeta dia TO 
areAns elvat mote? KoAoBdv. adda det TH paxpa 
dmoxomreaba Kat dnAnv elvat THv redevTHy, LN 
dua TOV ypadéa., pide du THY Tapaypapryy, aNha 
dud TOV puOjov. OTL [Lev Ovv evpvbpov del elvat 
ayy AéEw Kat pn dppudjov, Kal tives evpuOpov 
movovdat pvOj.ol Kai 7™@s EXOVTES, elpnTa. 

9. Thy S€ A€Ew avaynyn elvar H eipowevyy Kal 
TO ouvdeou piav, womep at €v Tots b.0upduBors 
dvaPoRai, 7 7 KATEOT pap LEvaV Kal opotay Tals TOV 
d.pxateay TmounT Ov dvrvoTpopots. ) pev ov etpo- 
pevn A€Ets % apyaia eoriv: ““Hpoddrov @oupiov 
40 ltoTopins amrdde€is"”’ TavTn yap mpoTEpov fev 
dmayres, vv dé ov root xpvrar. eyo. be 
etpoperny, nH ovdev exer Tédos Kall’ aura, av p7, 
TO mpaypa Acyopevov TeAcwwOA. Ear. 5é andes 
dua TO a7reEtpor: TO yap TéXos mTavres Bovdovrac 
Kabopay. Oudmep emt Tots KOPTTHpow exTIVEovat 
Kal exAvovras: Tpoop@vTes yap TO mepas od KapL- 
vouat m@poTEpov. 7 pey ouv etpowevn tis A€Eews 
€or Ode, KATEOTPO}L LEV) dé uy) év mreptodots* A€yw 
b€ mrepiodov Ace €xovoav apynv Kal TeAeuTHVy 
avtny Kal’ abriy Kai péyeBos edaotvorrov. deta 
4 TOLAUTN) Kal evpabys, ndeia wev da TO evarTiws 
4 ~ \ icf pe? ww ¥ € 
Exe T@ atrepavTw, Kal OTL Gel TL OleTAL ExEW O 
axpoarns [Kat] memepavOar tr adr@: TO dé ponder 
mpovoeiv eivar pnde avvew andés. eduabyns dé, Ort 
evpynpoveutos. Todro dé, OT. apibuov exer 7 


@ A dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end 
of a sentence. 

» xaumripes, properly the turning-point of the dlavAos or 
double course, is here used for the goal itself. 
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syllable, being 
incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period 
should be broken off by a long syllable and the end 
should be clearly marked, not by the scribe nor 
by a punctuation mark, but by the rhythm itself. 
That the style should be rhythmical and not un- 
rhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrange- 
ment of them make it of this character, has now 
been sufficiently shown. 

9. The style must be either continuous and united 
by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic pre- 
ludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient 
poets. The continuous style is the ancient one ; for 
example, “ This is the exposition of the investigation 
of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by 
all, but now is used only by a few. By a continuous 
style I mean that which has no end in itself and only 
stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, 
because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in 
sight. That explains why runners, just when they. 
have reached the goal,? lose their breath and strength, 
whereas before, when the end is in sight, they show 
no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. 
The other style ‘consists of periods, and by period I 
mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in 
itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. 
What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to 
learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that 
which is unlimited, because the hearer at every 
moment thinks he is securing something for himself 
and that some conclusion has been reached ; whereas 
it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end 
of anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be 
easily retained in the memory. The reason is that 
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ev meptodois Aé~is, 6 wavTwy ebpynpoveuToTaTor. 
640 Kal Ta WEeTpA. mavres pn povevdovar pGAdov Tay 
4 yvonv: d.puB wor yap exer @ preTpetrar. det bé 7HV 
qepiodov Kal Th Siavolg, reTeAcc@obar, Kal [L7) 
Siaxdnrecbar Somep 7a odorous eegene 


Kadvowy péev yde yata IeAomias yGoves: 


Tobvavtiov yap éoTw woAdaBely TH dratpetoar, 
womep Kal émt Tob cipnuéevov THY Kadvddva elvar 
THs IleAomovvjoov. 

5 Ileptodos dé 4 pev ev KaddAois, 4 8” adeAns. Eort 
6 ev K@Aous: pev Aegis n TeTEAevunrevy) Te Kal 
Sunpnpevn xa evavdmvevoros, pn ev tH Svaipécer 
WOTEp uv] elpnjuevn mepiodos, ad’ 6An. K@dAov 6° 
€oTl TO ETEPOV [LOpLOV Tavrns. apedh 8 Aéyen THY 
6 wovdKwhor. det 5€ Kat To, K@da Kal Tas TEpLO ous 
pare psvovpous elva pene paKpas. 70 pay yap 
pouKpov mpoomratey TmoAAd.Kus moved TOV a.KpoaTny 
avayKn yap, oray ETL oppav emt TO TOPPW Kal TO 
[ET pov, ob Eyer ev eavT® 6, opor, dvriomaoOh mma.v00,- 
peévov, oiov TMpOooTT ate yiyveobar dia THY avri- 
Kpovow. Ta O€ paKkpa amodcirrecOat motel, Wormep 
ot e€wrépw anoxapmrovtes Tob Tépwaros: amo- 
Aeimrovot yap Kat obrouw Tods ouptrepimaTobvtTas. 
Gpoiws b€ Kal ai mepiodot ai paxpal odaat Adyos 

¢ say xvdnv: lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : 
in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott). 

> Really from the Jfeleager of Euripides, Vrag. 515 
(7.G.I.). ‘The break in the sense comes after yata, Hedomias 
x9ovéds really belonging to the next line: éy dvrirdbpOuos web: 
éxovo’ evdaluova. As it stands in the text, the line implies 


that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was 
not. The meaning then is: ‘‘’This is the land of Calydon, 
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is 
the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn 
verse with greater facility than prose,* for it has 
number by which it can be measured. But the 
period must be completed with the sense and not 
stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,? 


This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ; 


for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose 
the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that 
Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. 
The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its 
parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like 
the period in the line of Sophocles above, but when 
it is taken as a whole. By clause I mean one of 
the two parts of this period, and by a simple period 
one that consists of only one clause. But neither 
clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. 
If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; 
for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of 
which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked 
by the speaker stopping, a sort of stumble is bound 
to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too 
long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do 
not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind 
those who are walking with them. Similarly long 
periods assume the proportions of a speech and 


with its fertile plains in the country over against Pelopon- 
nesus’’ (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf). 

¢ Tt does not consist in simply dividing off any words 
from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the 
sentence as a whole are properly constructed and distin- 
guished and the sense also is complete. 
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U A > aA e id / a 
ywerar Kat avaPoAj Opowov. woTe yiverar 6 
¥ A , e X7 ? / 
coxwipe Anpudoxpiros 6 Xios ets MeAammmidny 

vA a 
TOLNOAYTG avTt THV avTiaTpodwy avaBodAas, 


e > > A \ V4 3. EN A A 4 
Ol T avT@ kaka Tevxet avnp GAlw Kaka TevYwY, 
e \ A > A “A 
n Oe paxpa dvaBoAn 7@ TroujoavTe KaKiorn’ 


e , 4 A lo 
apoTTe. yap TO TowtTov Kai eis Tovs paKpo- 
4 , / 
kwdous déyew. ai te Aiav Bpay’KwdAor od meEpiodos 
/ a 
ylyveTaL’ mpoTreTh ovv ayet TOV aKpoaTHY. 
~ A 3 ? } 
7 Tis de ev xudAous A€Eews 1) ev Sinpnueryn eoriv 
e \ > } , 
n O€ avTikerpevn, Sinpnuevn pev olov “ woAAdKts 
> / ~ A , 
eOavpaca Ta&v Tas mavnyipes cuvayovTwy Kal 
A \ > a 
Tovs ‘yupviKovs ayavas KaTaoTnodyTwy,’ davTL- 
4 MA > € f A 
Keyevn O€, ev H éexaTépw TH KwAW Hh TpOdS 
> , 
1410a EVaYTiW EvavTiov avyKeiTaL 7 TadvTo émélevKTaL 
A > 4 > 
Tois evavttots, otov “‘ audorepovs 8 wyynoay, Kal 
\ / A 
TOUS vTopEeWwarvTas Kat Tovs akoAovOnaavtas: Tots 
pev yap mAciw Tis olkot mpooeKTHoavTo, Tots 
A \ 
dé ixavynv THY oiKoL KaTéALTOV.” éevavyTia bropov7 
, A A 
akoAov@nots, txavov mdretov. “ wore Kat Tots 
, A 3 A 
ypnpatrwy Seopevois Kat Trois amoAadcar Bovdo- 
b) 4 
pevois. amddAavois KTHGEL aVTiKEITaL. KAaL ETL 
6¢ / 4 > / A AY 
oupPaiver trodAdKis ev tavrais Kal Tovs Ppo- 
vious atuxeivy Kat Tos adpovas KaTtopOoir.”’ 
C6 b) A \ ~ > , 9 , 9 A 
edOvs prev TaV apioteiwy nEiwOnoav, od modAv 
dé 4 A > A A } Nr v7 
é votepov thy apxnv ths Badarrns éAaBoy. 
~ A / ~ \ 
‘ greBoar pev dua THS Haeipov, meledoar Sé dia 
¢ A well-known musician. 
’ Of Melos. He wrote rambling dithyrambic preludes 


without strophic correspondence. Others take dvaBod} to 
mean an entire ode. 
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to 
what Democritus of Chios jokingly rebuked in 
Melanippides,® who instead of antistrophes composed 
dithyrambic preludes : 


A. man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, 
and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; ¢ 


for these verses may be applied to those who employ 
long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, 
they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself 
is carried away headlong. 
_ The clauses of the periodic style are divided or op- 
posed ; divided, as in the following sentence: “ I have 
often wondered at those who gathered together the 
general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic con- 
tests ’’; opposed, in which, in each of the two clauses, 
one contrary is brought close to another, or the same 
word is coupled with both contraries; for instance, 
“ They were useful to both, both those who stayed 
and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in 
addition greater possessions than they had at home, 
for the former they left what was sufficient in their 
own country. Here “staying behind,” “ following,” 
‘“‘ sufficient,” “more” are contraries. Again: “to 
those who need money and those who wish to enjoy 
it’; where “ enjoying” is contrary to “‘ acquiring.” 
Again: “‘ It often happens in these vicissitudes that 
the wise are unsuccessful, while fools succeed’: ‘‘ At 
once they were deemed worthy of the prize of valour 
and not long after won the command of the sea ”’ 
“To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the 
¢ Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a 


parody of 266, 7 5¢ kaxh Bovhh 7T@ Bovredcarre xaxlory. 
@ The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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ths Yaharryns, tov ev “EAAnjomovrov Cevéas, Tov 
a “A@ Py 4, >) cé v ? , N 
w Sdtopvéas. Kal dvoe. moAdiras ovras 
/ a 
vouw@ ths moAews orépecOa.’ “ot pev yap 
avTav Kax@s atwdAovto, ot 8 aloypa@s éowlynoay.”’ 
4 A ~ A 
ita wev tots BapBdpows oixérais yphoOa, Kowh 
\ A a 
dé toAAods THY ovppdywy meptopay dovAevovtas.”’ 
een A 74 “ v4 / 9») 
n C@vras eEew 7 reAevtnoavtas Karadeuperv. 
A 
kat oO ets [levOdAacv tis eie kat AvuKddpova ev 
T@ Sixaornpiw, ‘‘obro. 8 dys otKor pev ovTes 
3 HA. 20 / >. € € ~ 27 9) a 
emwmdAouv, €APdvtes 5° Ws vas ewrynvra.”” dmavTa 
g yap Tatra mot To elpnpévov. Hdeia 5° éoriv 7 
tovavTn Ad~is, OTL TavavTia yuwpywTaTa Kal 
ld A ? A ind 4 
maparAnda padrAov yrwdpiya, Kat Ort E€orke ovd- 
oyiou@: 6 yap eAeyyos ovvaywyn TaY avri- 
KELJLEVWY EOTLY, « 
> 4 A 5 \ m~ Ff > 4 
9 “Avrifeois pév ovv TO ToOLotTOY EOoTW, Tapiowots 
6’ éav ica ta K@Aa, Tapopoiwois 8 eay dpora 
TA €oxaTa éxyn éexdTepov TO K@AoV. avayKn dé 
H év apyn % emt redevTis exew. Kal apy7 pev 
| es ae € \ \ \ > / \ 
del Ta Ovopmata, 7 dé TeAevT1) Tas eaxatas ovdA\aBas 
H Tod avtod ovdéparos mTWoELS 7 TO AUTO OvOLa. 


a“ To dwell with us’? (Jebb). The point seems to be 
that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position 
as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to 
slavery; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting 
servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting 
public life indifference was shown. 

®’ All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus : 
1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. 
The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the 
beginning appears in 7. 11 above. The whole runs: ‘‘ And 
how great must we consider the fame and the nasne and the 
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging 
through Athos”: “ And that, though citizens by 
nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by law’”’: “ For some of them perished miserably, 
others saved themselves disgracefully ’: “‘ Privately 
to employ barbarians as servants,* but publicly to 
view with indifference many of the allies reduced to 
slavery”: “‘ Kither to possess it while living or to 
leave it behind when dead.” ® And what some one 
said against Pitholaus and Lycophron ® in the law- 
court : ‘‘ These men, who used to sell you when they 
were at home, having come to you have bought you.”’ 
All these passages are examples of antithesis. This 
kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily 
understood and even more so when placed side by 
side, and also because antithesis resembles a 
syllogism; for refutation is a bringing together of 
contraries. | 

Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of 
clauses is parisosis; the similarity of the final 
syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take 
place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At 
the beginning the similarity is always shown in 
entire words ; at the end, in the last syllables, or 
the inflexions of one and the same word, or the 
repetition of the same word. For instance, at the 
glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves 
in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will 
leave behind after their death.” 

¢ They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being in- 
stigated by their sister, his wife. Nothing is known of the 
case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning is: 
‘‘ When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, 
but now they have come to buy you”’ (referring to bribery 


in court). Others take wreicGa: in a passive sense: ‘* they 
have been bought,” i.e. have had to sell themselves to you. 
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b > A \ \ A cc 9 \ \ ” ? A 

ev apX ev Ta ToLabTa “ aypov yap éAaBev apyov 
>) A 

map avrTov, 


5 Pu aes a ; i > De r 
WPNTOL T ETTEAOVTO TIAPAaPPNTOL T ETFEEOOL 


3. . ~ A c€ AGS ) \ , 
emt TeAevtns 5é “ wyHOncav adbrov maidiov rero- 
> b ) A 
Kévat, aAN’ adrod aitiov yeyovevar,” “ ev melorais 
\ / \ ? , a 
d€ dpovtion Kat ev édayioras eAniow.” ardous 
\ > a (0 A a ~ >) ” 
de tabTod “‘ a€twos 6é atabjvat yadKods, odK Atos 
“A a +) >) 4 >) y «¢ A > 3 \ A 
av xaAKods.” ratro 8 dvopa “avd 8 adrov Kal 
Cavra eAeyes KaK@s Kal viv ypaders KaKkds.”’ 
=) A ~ \ «¢¢ 7 ON yA / > ” > ) 
1410 b 770 avAAaPs Sé “Ti av Emabes Sewov, ef avdp 
2 V4 >’ » \ id , ¢ >) U4 
eldes apyov;’’ €oTt 5€ Gua mavTa éexew Tadro, 
Kal avrTifeow elvar radTo Kal mdpicov Kal op0L0- 
A A 
té\evtov. at 5 dpyal Tv mepiodwy ayedov ev 
A 4 > u > AN \ \ 
10 Tots) WeodexTeiots §=eEnpiOunvra. «iol dé Kal 
pevdeis avTiféoers, olov Kal "Emtyapyos ézroiet, 


f A b , > \ ey 4 A \ , 

TOKG ev Ev THYWY eyw hy, TOKA SE Tapa THVOLS 

eywv. 

10. ’Ezet 5€ Suhpiorar mept TovTwy, ober 
déyerat Ta doreia Kal Ta eddoKipodvTa AEKTéov. 
moveiy pev ovv €oTi TOD evhuvods H TOD yeyupva- 

9 opevov, Setar S5é€ THs peOddov ravTns. etmwpev 

> \ , > A > 0 ¢ A id 
ovv Kal dvapibunowpeba: apyn 8 €oTw Hiv avTy. 
TO yap pavOavew padiws dv dioe macaw €oTi, 


@ Aristophanes, Frag. 649 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). 

» Iliad, ix. 526. 

¢ ‘lhe text is obviously corrupt. 

4 Sce Introduction. 

¢ Roemer’s text has dperal (excellences). 

t There is no real] antithesis, the sense of both clauses being 
the same. 
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beginning: “Aypov yap eAaPev dpydv map avrov,? 
‘““ for he received from him land untilled ”’ ; 


Swpynrol r’ érédovtro mapdppyrol 7’ éwéecow,” “they were 
ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ;’”’ 


at the end: wOyncav avtov madiov tetoxévat, GAN 
avTov aitiov yeyovévas,’ ‘they thought that he was 
the father of a child, but that he was the cause of 
it’; ev mrelotars S5é€ gpovtios Kai év édaylorats 
éAriow, “in the greatest anxiety and the smallest 
hopes.” Inflexions of the same word: dfuos 5¢ 
oTadnvat yaAkois, OvK aftos Ov xaXkob, worthy of 
a bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” 
Repetition of a word: ob 8 avrov Kai (@vra édeyes 
KaKas Kal viv ypadets xaxs, “ while he lived you 
spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.”’ 
Resemblance of one syllable: ti dv érabes Sevvdy, 
et Gvép cides apyov, “ what ill would you have 
suffered, if you had seen an idle man?” All these 
figures may be found in the same sentence at once— 
antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of end- 
ings. In the Theodectea4 nearly all the beginnings ¢ 
of periods have been enumerated. There are also 
false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus : 


Toka pev év THvwy éywy hv, Tdka 5é rapa THvots eyar, ‘Sat one 
time I was in their house, at another I was with them.’ / 


10. Having settled these questions, we must next 
state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They 
are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; 
to show what they are is the function of this inquiry. 
Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, 
and let our starting-point be the following. Easy 
learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean 
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Ta S€ dvopata onpaiver TL, WoTEe 60a TAY oVO- 
[Leary Tmovet jp padnow, "Otora. ai pev odv 
yrAatrat ayares, Ta O€ Kupta lower. n bé pera, 
popa rove? TobTO pdAdvora: Tay yap etry TO yipas 
Kadapny, emoinge pabnow Kal yraow Oud Tob 
3 yevous: Gpupen yap aarnvOnk ore. Towbar pev ody 
Kal at TOY ToLNnTOV elxoves TO avro: Siorrep & av €v, 
doretov daiverar. é€oTt yap » elkwv, Kabamep 
elpyTar mpdoTepov, eTadopa Siadepovaa mpoleécer: 
50 ArTov nov, STL paKpoTépws* Kal ov A€yet ws 
TOOTO eKelvo* ovKouv ovde tnret Tobro y) pox. 
4. dvayKn on Kat Ack Kat evOupypara tadr’ elvar 
aoreta, Ooa TroLet qptv pabnow raxetav. d10 
oUTE Ta emuTroAara TOV evOupnuarav evdox yet 
(émumoAaa yap Aéyopev Ta, mroyrt ofa, Kad a 
pndev def Cnrioa), ore 60a etpnueva dyvoovpeva 
€oriv, adn’ dowy 7 dua €YOMEVOY 7 yaas 
yiverat, Kal el pt) TpOTEpov UTrAPXEY; n pu pov 
dorepiler n Sudvora yiyverar yap olov pabnors, 
éxeivws Oe _ovderepoy. 
6 Kara pe ovv THY dudvotay Tod Aeyopevou Ta 
Towavra evdoxyset TOV evOuunuarov, KaTa O€ THY 
Ew TH pv oxnpar, éav avtixepevws Aeynrat, 


® Odyssey, xiv. 213 add’ éumrns xaddpnvy yé o° otopat 
cicopbwyra | yryvdoxev. The words are those of Odysseus, 
whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, 
his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying un- 
recognized. 

» rpoobécer: the addition of the particle of comparison 
ws. mpobéoce (the reading of the Paris ms.) would mean, 
(1) “manner of setting forth” (Cope), or (2) “a meta hor, 
with a preface " (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear). 
The simile only says that one thing resembles another, not, 
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something, so that all words which make us learn 
something are most pleasant. Now we do not know 
the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we 
know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above 
all produces this effect; for when Homer ? calls old 
age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the 
genus ; for both have lost their bloom. The similes 
of the poets also have the same effect ; wherefore, if 
they are well constructed, an impression of smartness 
is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a 
metaphor differing only by the addition of a word,? 
wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it 
does not say that this zs that, so that the mind does 
not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all 
style and enthymemes that give us rapid information 
are smart. This is the reason why superficial 
enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all 
and need no mental effort, and those which, when 
stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only 
those which are understood the moment they are 
stated, or those of which the meaning, although not 
clear at first, comes a little later; for from the 
latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former 
neither the one nor the other. 

In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, 
such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popu- 
larity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for 


like the metaphor, that it 7s another; since the speaker does 
not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not 
go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of 
acquiring some information, is lost. 

¢ The meaning is: the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned 
last do convey some information, whereas the superficial 
enthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, 
when reflection has made the meaning clear. 
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otov “Kat THY Tots aAAows KoWhY elonuny VOpL- 
Covrwy Tots avray tious modepov"”” GVTIKELTAL 
6 moAEpos etp qv. Tots 5 ovopaow, €av ex” pera. 
dhopav, Kal ravTny pyr aMorpiay, xaherov yap 
ouvidely, nT emimdAatov, ovdev yap ToLEt TACXELW. 
ETL EL TPO GUUATWY TroLet* Opav yap det Ta mpaT- 
4 a A) A A ¥ 4 
ropeva padAdov 7» pédAdovra. det dpa TovTwy 
V4 A A > , 
otoyalecbar tpi@v, peradopas avTibécews eév- 
, 
epyetas. 
7 Toa de a / ) a 10 A 
av bé peragpopaiv TeTTapwv ovady evooKtpobor 
141] a pahora at Kar’ avadoyiar, WoTeEp TlepuxAjs een 
THY vEeoTnTa THY amoAopevny ev TO mode pep ourws 
npavicar éx THs moAews wWoTEp el tus 70 éap €k 
~ ? a Fs ‘ i \ 
Tod eviavtod e€éAot. Kat Aemrivns tepi Aakedat- 
/ ? 4 A \ e , € , 
poviey, odK eay Trepudety THY ‘KAAdba éTepopbadAmov 
, \ , 7 / 
yevouerynv. Kat Kndsoddotos amovdalovtos Xapn- 
> / ~ \ \ > A , 
tos evOdvas Sodvat mepi Tov “OAvvOiakdv moAceuwov 
nyavaKre., PaoKkwy els mvtypa Tov OHuov ExovTa 
aA A A a 
Tas evOdvas meipdoba doivar. Kal mapaxaddy 


* Isocrates, Philippus, 73. 

> In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are 
defined: ‘* Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the 
name of something else; and this may take place either 
from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a 
metaphor from genus to species is ‘here stands my ship,’ 
for ‘standing’ is a genus, ‘ being moored’ a species; from 
species to genus: ‘Odysseus truly has wrought a myriad 
good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specifie large number, used 
for the generic ‘multitude’; from species to species: 
‘having drawn off the life w ith the bronze’ and ‘having cut 
it with the unyielding bronze,’ where ‘drawn off’ is used in 
the sense of ‘cut,’ and ‘eut’ in the sense of ‘drawn off,’ both 
being species of ‘taking away.’”’ For the proportional 
metaphor sce note on 4. 4 above. 
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instance, “‘ accounting the peace that all shared 
to be a war against their private interests,’ * where 
“war ’’ is opposed to “ peace ’’; as to words, they 
are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be 
neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at 
a glance, nor superficial, for then it doés not impress 
the hearer; further, if they set things “ before the 
eyes”; for we ought to see what is being done 
rather than what is going to be done. We ought 
therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, anti- 
thesis, actuality. 

Of the fourkinds of metaphor? the most popular are 
those based on proportion. ‘Thus, Pericles said that 
the youth that had perished during the war had dis- 
appeared from the State as if the year had lost its 
springtime.° Leptines, speaking of the Lacedac- 
monians, said that he would not let the Athenians 
stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. 
When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the 
Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly 
exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, 
he was trying to get his accounts examined ?%; on 


? 


another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to 


¢ i, 7. 34. 

@ «$@vva was the technical term for the examination of 
accounts to which all public officers had to submit when 
their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were 
both Athenian generals. ‘‘ Having the people by the throat ” 
may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his un- 
satisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase eis mviyya 
tov Sijpov éxovra is objected to by Cope, who reads ayayédvra 
and translates: ‘‘that he drove the people into a fit of 
choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny 
in this way,”’ z.e. he tried to force his accounts down their 
throats, and nearly choked them. Another reading 
suggested is &yxorra (throttling so as to choke). 
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MOTE TOUS ‘AOnvaious ets EvBouay EMLOUTUDOMEVOUS 
Eon deity e&vévar 70 MiAriadov Yynpropa. Kat 
"I duxparns omeroapeveny “AGnvatov mpos °Emi- 
awpov Kal THY Tro.paNiav NHyavaKkrel, PdoKwv 
avrovs Ta. epodia TOO 7roAEpLov mrapnpnoba.. Kal 
[levoraos rH IdpaAov po7radov 70d SypLov, 
Linorov d€ tydiav tot Tlewparéews. Kal [Tepuxdjs 
tHv Alyway ddeheiy exéAevoe THY Anny Tob 
Teiparews. Kal MotpoxdAjjs oddev ep Trovnpo- 
TEpOs elvan, ovon.doas Two Tay emieiK@v- éxetvov 
pev yap emtpitwy toKwy TovnpedecBar, avrov 
be emioeKaTwY. Kal TO ‘Avagavdpidov aysBetov 
brep T&v OvyaTtépwv mpos Tov ydmov éeyxpovi- 
Covaodr, 


, ~~ / 
Drrephepot por THV yaptwy at mapUevor. 


kat TO IloAvevKrou ets amomAnktikov Twa Lrevo- 
ummov, TO pn SvvacBa. Hovytav dyew v0 THS 
TUyns ev mevTecuply yep voow  dedepevor. Kat 
Knguoodoros Tas Tpinpets ender pvrAwvas tovki- 
Aovs, 6 Kdwy b€ ta Kamndcia ta "Arrixa piditia. 


@ This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so 
speedily carried out that it became proverbial. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken to assist Euboea against Thebes. 

>» By making peace, Iphicrates said that the Athenians 
had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and 
plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions 
for the war. The word é¢éé:a properly means provisions 
for a journey and travelling expenses. 

¢ The Paralus and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys 
which conveyed state prisoners. 

@ It commandcd the trade of the Evxine. 

¢ Moerocles was a contemporary of Demosthenes, and an 
anti-Macedonian in politics. He seems to have been a 
money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 
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set out for Kuboea without delay “and provision 
themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.2”’ 
After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus 
and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly de- 
clared ‘“‘ that they had deprived themselves of pro- 
visions for the war.”’® Pitholaus called the Paralus ¢ 
“‘ the bludgeon of the people,” and Sestos “ the corn- 
chest @ of the Piraeus.” Pericles recommended that 
Aegina, “the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be re- 
moved. Moerocles, mentioning a very “respectable” 
person by name, declared that he was as much a 
scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man 
played the scoundrel at 33 per cent. he himself was 
satisfied with 10 per cent. And the iambic of 
Anaxandrides,/ on girls who were slow to marry, 


My daughters are ‘‘ past the time ” of marriage. 


And the saying of Polyeuctus% upon a certain 
paralytic named Speusippus, ‘‘ that he could not keep 
quiet, although Fortune had bound him in a five- 
holed pillory of disease.’’ Cephisodotus called the 
triremes “ parti-coloured mills,’’” and [Diogenes] the 
Cynic used to say that the taverns* were “ the 


degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling 
practices) of each is calculated i their respective profits. 

f Poet of the Middle Comedy: Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. ii.). The metaphor in breptuepo is from those 
who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. 
Cope translates: ‘‘I find (40) the young ladies are .. .” 

9 Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes. 

* As grinding down the tributary states. They differed 
from ordinary mills in being gaily painted. 

7 Contrasted with the Spartan “‘ messes,’’ which were of 
a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined 
together. ‘The tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, repre- 
sented these at Athens. 
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Aioiwv O€, OTL Els LuneAtav THY modu eféyeay 
TovTo ‘yap peTagopa, Kal 7p0 Opparuny. Kal 

wate Bonoa: thy ‘EAAdda”’: Kal tobro TpoTrov 
TWa pLeTAapopa KaL 710 Omar env. Kal wamep 
Kngucodoros evAaPetobar exédeve pe) toAAas Town 
owWOL Tas ovvdpouds. Kal ‘looxparns mos Tovs 
OUVTPEXOVTAS év ais Travnyupeow. Kal olov ev 
TO emiTadim, Sidte abvov Hv emi TO Tage T@ TOV 
ev Ladapiv. reAXcuTnoavTwv kelpacbax THY ‘Edda 
WS ovyKatabamnrowerns TH ders avTa@y THs 
éAevfepias: et pev yap elmev bru aévov SaKpdoa 
ovyKatabamropevns THs dperhs, Heragopa, Kat 
pO opparayv, TO é ‘ TH dperip THS eAevbepias | a 
dvr ieatv Twa exer. Kat ws “Idixparns elev 

7H yap odds poor TOY Adyar Ota, pLeowr Tay 

apynre TeTparypeveny éorly: = peTagopa KaT’ 
dvadoyiay, Kal TO Ola pLeoov mp0 OMLaTwv Trove. 
Kat TO pavat mapaxahety TOUS Kwdvvous Tots 
KwdvvoLs BonOjoovras, ™po Opparay peragopa. 
Kat AvKxodéwy vrrép Xa Spiou ‘ ovde THY ixernptay 
aicxurdevres atrod, THY etKova THY XaArcny ” , 
peTapopa yap €v TG) TaporTt, aA’ ovK det, aa 
mo Oppdreny: KwSuvevovtos yap atroo iKeTEvel 
n elKany, TO difuxov 57) euipuxor, 70 drouynpa 

66 

Tay Tis Todews epywv. Kat “ mavTa TpdTrov 
puxpov dpovety peder@vres’’> TO yap pederay 


@ Athenian orator, opponent of lemosthenes. 

> Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 

¢ Philippus, 12. Both ovydpouds and ovyrpéxovras refer to 
the collecting of a mob in a state of exeitement. 

4 The statue of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, 
represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 
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messes’ of Attica. Aesion*® used to say that they 
| had “‘ drained” the State into Sicily,® which is a 
}metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His 
j words ‘‘so that Greece uttered a cry ’’ are also in a 
manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, 
as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not 
ito hold their “ concourses”’ too often; and in the 
jsame way Isocrates, who spoke of those “ who rush 
together’ in the assemblies.° And as Lysias says 
in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that 
Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who 
fell at Salamis, since her freedom was buried along 
with their valour. If the speaker had said that it 
was fitting that Greece should weep, her valour 
being buried with them, it would have been a 
metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “freedom ”’ b 
the side of “‘ valour ’’ produces a kind of antithesis. 
And as Iphicrates said, ‘‘ The path of my words leads 
through the centre of the deeds of Chares’”’; here 
the metaphor is proportional and the words “‘ through 
the centre ”’ create vividness. Also, to say that one 
«calls upon dangers to help against dangers”’ is a 
vivid metaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias 
said, “not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of 
his statue of bronze,’ a metaphor for the moment, 
not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in 
danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate 
becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done 
for the State. And “in every way studying poor- 
ness of spirit,’ ¢ for “ studying” a thing implies to 
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting 
the enemy. The statue was in the agora and could be seen 
from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal 
on its suppliant attitude. 


¢ Isocrates, Panegyricus, 151. 
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avéew TU €orlv. Kal OTt TOV voov o Geos gas 
avipey ev Th puxh apdw yap Sndot tr. “ov yap 
diahvdpela Tous moAguous, ar’ dvaBaAdopea-”’ 
dupen yop €or peMovra, Kal n avaBoAn Kat 7 
TOLAvTN elpyvn. Kal TO Tas ovvOnKas pavat 

" TpoTravoy elvat mrohd KadAvov TaV Ev TOTS mrohépous 
ywonevwy’ Ta prev yap vmep piKp@v Kal pds 
Tvxns, adTtat 0° bmép TavTos TOO moAguov’”* apdw 
yap vikns onmeta. Ott Kal ai modes TO oyw 
Tov avOpwrwv peyddas edvOdvas Siddacw: 7 yap 
evova BAdBn Tis dixaia eotiv. 

11. “Ore pév otv ra doreia ex preradopds Te 
Ths avadoyov A€yerat Kal TH mp0 OoupaTwy Trorety, 
elpnran. dextéov dé Ti Aéyopev po Opparaw, 

2 kal rt Towodat yiyverau TOTO. A€yw 57) mpo 
Oppudir any TadTa Toveiv, doa evepyodyTa onpaiver. 
olov rov ayalov div8pa ddvar eivar TETPAYWVOY 
jeTapopa- Opp yap réAeva, add’ od onpaiver 
evepyetay ada. TO “dvOodcar é EXovTos THY CT 
évépyeta, Kal TO “ae 0° Womep adherov’”’ evepye.a, 
Kal 

Touvredbev ody “KAAnves ad€avres mrootv 
TO afavres evépyeta Kal peradopd. Kal ws 


* Metaphor from species to genus (p. 398, n.), “studying ” 
being a species of “increasing.” As a rule one studies to 
increase some good quality, not a bad one. 

> Ibid. 172. ¢ Ibid. 180 (apparently from memory). 

@ ¢fOuva (see note on p. 399) further implies the punish- 
ment for an unsatisfactory statement of accounts. 

* Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.0.@. ii.). Both a good man and 
a square are complete as far as they go, but they do not 
our actuality. f Isocrates, Philippus, 10. 

9 Ibid. 127. This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead 
the Greeks against Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 
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increase it. And that “reason is a light that God 
has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason 
and light make something clear. ‘‘ For we do not 
put an end to wars, but put them off,”’® for both 
ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of 
such a kind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that 
such a treaty is “a trophy far more splendid than 
those gained in war; for the latter are raised in 
memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of 
fortune, but the former commemorates the end of 
the whole war”’;° for both treaty and trophy are 
signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a 
heavy account to the censure of men; for rendering 
an account @ is a sort of just punishment. 

11. We have said that smart sayings are derived 
from proportional metaphor and expressions which 
set things before the eyes. We must now explain 
the meaning of “ before the eyes,” and what must 
be done to produce this. I mean that things are set 
before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For 
instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ”’ ¢ 
is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the 
phrase does not express actuality, whereas “ of one 
having the prime of his life in full bloom’’* does; 
similarly, “ thee, like a sacred animal ranging at 
will’ 9 expresses actuality, and in 


Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet * 
the word “ shooting ” contains both actuality and 


where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip 
could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while 
other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author 
of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by 
the laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt. 

» Euripides, Iphig. Aul. 80, with dopt for rooty. 
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KEXpPNTAL “Opnpos moAAaxod TO Ta arbuya epipuxe. 
8 r€yew dia THs peradopas. ev m&ot b€ TH evép- 
yelay qroLety evdoKYLEL, OLOY EV TOIOdE, 


avris emi dSdmeddvde KvdAivdeTo AGas avadns, 


Kab 
# > Pee l4 
ENTAT OlOTOS, 
KOL 
> , } 
emunTéotar peveaivwy, 
Kal 
> 4 7d / A > 
ne év yain toravto AtAaiomeva xpoos doar, 
, 
KaL 


> 
aixun d€ otépvoto di€covTo paywmwoa. 


> “a \ 4 \ A ” tv > 

év maou yap Tovrois dua TO epyvya elvar evep- 
~ \ 3 A A 

youvTa paiverat’ TO avatoxuvTeiy yap Kal payday 

Kal TaAAa evépyeta. tadra Oe mpooripe did Tis 

Kar’ dvadoyiay peTapopas: Ws yap 0 AiBos TpOs 

Tov Liovdov, o dyaroxuyT ay mpos Tov dvatoxuv- 

4 roupevov. trove Sé€ Kal ev Tais evdoKysovaats 
elxoow emi TaV abiywy Ttadra- 

Ul 4 A ; > Mv > > \ ees: 
Kupta, padnpiowrTa: mpo pev T GAA’, adrap em 

»” a 

A A A ~ A ? ¢ ce ea 
Kwovpeva yap Kat Cavra move? TavTa, 7 8 evépyera 
Kivnots. 

A A 7 if Ww ? 

5 Act dé petaddpew, Kalamep eipnrat mporepoy, 
G70 oiketwy Kal un pavepdv, olov Kai ev dido- 
cogia TO 6potov Kai é€v todd dt€xouvot Bewpeiv 
evoToyou, wonep “Apxyv’tas egy tatrov elvar 
dtaiTnTHY Kal Bwpdov- én’ dudw yap TO ad.Kov- 


* Odyssey, xi. 598, with @recra wédovde for emi ddredévée. 
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of 
metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were 
animate ; and it is to creating actuality in all such 
cases that his popularity is due, as in the following 
examples : 

Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.? 

The arrow flew.” 

tine arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd].° 

The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take 
their fill of flesh.¢ 

The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast.¢ 


For in all these examples there is appearance of 
actuality, since the objects are represented as 
animate : “‘ the shameless stone,’ “‘ the eager spear- 
point,’ and the rest express actuality. Homer has 
attached these attributes by the employment of the 
proportional metaphor; for as the stone is to 
Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is 
shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he 
proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things : 


Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; ” 


for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality 
is movement. 

As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn 
from objects which are proper to the object, but not 
too obvious ; just as, for instance, in philosophy it 
needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that 
are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no 
difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for 
the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. 

> Iliad, xiii. 587. * Ibid. iv. 126. * Ibid. xi. 574. 

¢ Ibid. xv. 541. 


? Ibid. xiii. 799. ‘The reference is to the ‘boiling waves 
of the loud-roaring sea.”’ 
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, “ ” Uj v \ 
pevoy KaTapevyer. 7 €t tis hain adyKupay Kat 
Kpepabpay to atro elvary audw yap TavTo Tt, 
> \ , ~ OM \ 4 \ \ 
aAv\a dvadeper TH avwhev Kat Katwhev. Kali TO 
ce ¢@ ri A / 9? 9 Av V4 b) V4 3 
wpakicba ras modes’ év zroAv diéxovot TavTO, EV 
emiaveia Kal duvdjLeot TO LooV. 

6 “Kort dé nat ta doreta ta mAciora did peTa- 
gpopds Kat ek Tot’ mpocEatatady: padddov yap 
ylyverat SfjAov Ort éuabe mapa TO evaytiws Exe, 

X M } € \ ce ee > ~ > A > 
Kal €ouxe eye 4H puvyy “ws adnOds, ey 5 
npapTov. Kat Tov admodbeypatwr dé Ta daoTeta 
éorw €K Tod p7) 6 dyor rEéyew, olov Td TOO Urnor- 
yopov, Ort ot TértTvyes E€avTots yaudlev doovrat. 
Kal TA ED Hviypeva dia TO adTo 7jdea: pabnots 

, \ 4 , A oa J 4 
yap, Kal A€yerat peradopd. Kat 6 déeyer Heddwpos, 
To Kawa Aéyew. yiyverar S€, Orav mapddo€ov 7, 

A \ 
Kal py, ws exetvos Aéyet, mpos THY Ewmpoobev 

/ > > « € 3 a / 4 
ddfav, adr\’ womep of & Tots yedoiois Ta Trapa- 
TeToinpieva. Omep SUvVaTaL KaL TA Tapa ypdpa 
oxwppatra: e€amaTad yap. Kal é€v rots peérpots: 
od yap wWomep 6 akovwy v7éAaPev: 


@ The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is 
above, and the pot hangs down from it. 

®’ Cope, retaining avywyadicda (as if from dvouadifew, 
aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, cf. dvouddwots) says: “the 
widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of 

roperties and the state offices and privileges, which are to 
i alike equalized,” translating: ‘‘ And the re-equalization 
of cities, when the same principle is applied to things stand- 
ing wide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, 
offices).”’ (dv- is not negative, but=re.) But the passage 
quoted by Victorius from Isocrates, Philippus, § 40: ‘* for I 
know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on the 
same level (wuadlc0a) by misfortunes” suggests this as a 
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a 
pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the 
same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one 
is hung up above and the other below. And if one 
were to say “the cities have been reduced to the 
same level,” this amounts to the same in the case 
of things far apart—the equality of “ levelling ”’ in 
regard to superficies and resources.> 

Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, 
and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.° 
For it becomes more evident to him that he has 
learnt something, when the conclusion turns out 
contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to 
say, ““ How true it is! but I missed it.” And smart 
apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, 
as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the 
grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the 
ground.’’? And clever riddles are agreeable for the 
same reason; for something is learnt, and the ex- 
pression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus 
calls “ novel expressions ’’ arise when what follows 
is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance 
with our previous expectation; Just as humorists 
make use of slight changes in words. The same 
effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change 
of letter; for they are deceptive. These novelties 
occur in poetry as well as in prose; for instance, 
the following verse does not finish as the‘ hearer 
expected : 
preferable reading here, wuadtlo@a: meaning (1) have been 
levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance 
of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness. 

¢ rpoectaratay. Or, reading mpocetararar, ‘‘ by adding de- 
ception.” 

@ See ii. 21. 8. 
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€ > By 4 } > a , > i /. 
66 WweTo médiAa epety. TovToU é apa Acyopevov 
def dHAov elvar. Ta d€ Tapa ypappo. Tovel ovx é 
déyet A€yew, aan’ 6 peTaotpeper ovop.a,, olov TO 

®codwpov eis Nixwva rov Kxibapwddv “ Oparrer’”’ 
mpoomotetiras yap A€yew ro “ Opdtres oe’ Kal 
> A »¥ A } \ / e 4 > A 
eLatata dAdo yap Aéyer: S10 pabdvr. HOU, ézret 
1412b ef pr) DrroAapBaver MOpGxa evar, od Sd£eu acreiov 
5 A \ €¢ , >) \ / pay A A 
Telvar. Kal TO Bovder aurov mépoa.’ det dé 
dpuporepa TmpoonKovrcas AcxPAvar. oUTW b€ Kal 
Ta aoreta, otov TO pava “AOnvators THY THs 
OaArarrns apxny ey apxnv elvaw Tov KaKa@y" 
évacGar yap. n aomep coKparns THY a.pxnv Th 
monet apynv elvar TOY KAKO. dpporépws yap oO 
ouK av wryOn TIs epeiv, Toor etpnran, Kab eyvaaOn 
étt aAnbés: 76 TE yap ay a.pyny pavat doxny elvat 
over copev: aad’ oty ovTw Aéyer adr’ addAdws, 
“a > > 
8Kkal apynv ody 6 elev amédnow, add’ ddkws. ev 
dmract dé TOUTOLS, CAV TPCONKOVTWS TO dvOMGA EveyKY 
Opwvupia 7 peTapopa, Tore TO €d. olov “ “Ava- 


2 According to Cope, Op¢r7’ el, “‘ you are no better than 
a Thracian slave-girl.” 

» There is obviously a play on wépoat (aor. 1 infin. of 
mwépOw) and IIépoat (Persians), but no satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the joke has been sugceea 

¢ The paradoxical and verbal. ‘‘Suitably”’ may refer 
to the manner of delivery; to being used at the proper time ; : 
or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in 
the two senses. 

4 Philippus, 61; De Pace, 101. The point in the illus- 
trations Nes in the use of dpxty first i in the sense of ‘‘ empire,”’ 
then in that of ‘“‘beginning.”’ It could be said that the 
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains, 


whereas the hearer thought he was going to say 
“sandals.” This kind of joke must be clear from 
the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the 
word are produced, not by giving it the proper 
meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, when 
Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the cithara, 
‘you are troubled ” (@pdrre:) ; for while pretending 
to say “‘ something troubles you,’ he deceives us ; 
for he means something else. Therefore the joke 
is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; 
for if one does not know that Nicon is a Thracian, he 
will not see any joke in it. Similarly, “‘ you wish to 
destroy him (répoar).”’® Jokes of both these kinds ° 
must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are 
such witticisms as saying that “the empire of the 
sea” was not “the beginning of misfortunes ” for 
the Athenians, for they benefited by it; or, with 
Isocrates,? that “ empire’’ was “the beginning of 
misfortunes for the city’; in both cases that which 
one would not have expected to be said is said, and 
recognized as true. For, in the second example, to 
say that “‘empire is empire’ shows no cleverness, but 
this is not what he means, but something else; in 
the first, the apyx) which is negatived is used in a 
different sense. In all these cases, success is attained 
when a word is appropriately applied, either by 
homonym or by metaphor. [Tor example, in the 
phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,’ there 


‘“empire’”’ of the sea was or was not ‘‘ the beginning of mis- 
fortunes ”’ for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to 
them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the 
“beginning ”’ of evil. 
¢ Usually translated, “‘ There is no bearing Baring.” 
4] 1] 
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> 
oxyeTos ovK avacyeTos”’ Opwvupiay amédnoer, 
aAAa mpoonkovTws, el andyns. Kal 


> nv , a A Ud U 
otK av yevoro padAdov 7 E€vos E€vos: 

o\) b) SAA OY A PS aA A b) 4 4 «ce 2) A \ 
H ov padXov 7 o€ Sei, TO adrd. Kal “od def Tov 
f , 3 A Ss 2) > 7 \ \ lo 
Eévov E€vov act elvar’’’ adAAdrpiov yap Kat TodTo. 

4 ? \ A 1 3 4 \ > ? 
To atro Kal To “Avagavdpidov To émawovpevor, 


kavov y’ arobavely mplv Pavatouv dpav a&.ov" 


Tavrov yap €oTt T@ Ettretv akvov yap amolavetv 7, 
évTa akvov amobavety, n ad£idv y amobavety pay 
Gavatov afvov ovTa, 7 pun TrovodvTa Gavarov agta. 
4 A > A > A lon , v 3 > 
97o prev odv eldos TO atTo THs A€EEws TOUTWY: GAA 
Gow av eAaTTov Kat avrTiKeyevws AEXOA, TOCO’Tw 
evookyel ppGAdov. To O° airvov OTe H pabnors da 
4 \ > aA @ LAA ry A de A > VE 
peev TO avriketoBar waAdov, dia S€ ro ev dAtyw 
A a > A 
10 0G@rrov yiverar. Sef 3° aet mpocetvar H TO mpos 
a , a) A > ~ 4 > A , 
dv réyerar ) TO GpOds AéyecBar, Et TO AEyopsevov 
adnbés Kal pu) émumdAatov: Eort yap Tadra xwpis 
> A 
éxewv, olov “* amrofvncKew Set pnbev apaptavovra ’* 
> A A a 
aA otk doreiov. “riv akiov Set yapety tov 


> 3 3 > aA > 
aévov’’ aAd’ obK aoreiov. adr’ éavy aua apow 
” cc mM , > > A \ # v A 
éyn ‘‘akudv y amobavety pn abiov ovta Tod 
A > 4 
amolaveiv.” dow 5 adv mreiw exn, Tooov’Tw 


> , / > \ \ 2 4 
QOTELOTEPOV paiverat, OlulovV €lL KAtL TA OVOLATA 


4 Kock, C.A.F. iii. 209, p. 448. In the two first examples 
‘stranger’ refers to a distant and reserved manner, as we 
say “don’t make yourself a stranger ’’; in the third éévos is 
apparently to be taken in the sense of ‘“alien.’’ Cope 
translates: ‘“‘for that too is of a different kind’’ (foreign, 
alien to the two others; é\dézprov, belonging to something or 
somebody else, opposed to olxetov). But the whole passage 
is obscure. 
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only 
appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. 
And, “ Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a 
stranger, or “‘not more than you should be,” 
which is the same thing. And again, 


The stranger must not always be a stranger, 


for here too the word repeated is taken in a different 
sense. It is the same with the celebrated verse of 
Anaxandrides, 


It is noble to die before doing anything that deserves 
death ; ? 
for this is the same as saying that “it is worthy to 
die when one does not deserve to die,’ or, that “ it 
is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” 
or, ‘“‘ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” 
Now the form of expression of these sayings is the 
same; but the more concisely and antithetically 
they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. 
The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and 
conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, 
in order that what is said may be true and not 
superficial, it must always either apply to a particular 
person or be suitably expressed; for it is possible 
for it to have one quality and not the other. For 
instance, “ One ought to die guiltless of any offence, ’ 
“The worthy man should take a worthy woman to 
wife.” There is no smartness in either of these 
expressions, but there will be if both conditions are 
fulfilled: “‘ It is worthy for a man to die, when he 
is not worthy of death.’’ The more special qualities 
the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; 
for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a 


> Kock, C.A.F. ii. Frag. 64, p. 163. 
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peTapopa ein Kal puerapopa. Towadt Kal avrifeots 
Kal Tropiowors, at Exoe evepyeray. 

Kiot d€ Kat ai eixoves, dwomep elpnTar Kal ev Tots 
ave, ael evdoxyotoar Tpomrov Twa. perapopat. 
del yap &K dvoty A€yovrau, BaTep  avddoyov 
petapopa- olov 7 ene Paper €ort puahn "Apeos, 
Kal TO&ov Poppryé a axopd oS. ovUTW bev odv Aeyovow 

obx amAoby, To 8 eimeiv ro TOLov Poppiyya 7 THY 
aomida diddny amdodv. Kat eixalovor de ovTis, 
olov mOnKe avdyriy, AKyvy paxalomeven pvema: 
appw yap ouvayeTar. TO b€ ev eoTl OTay peTa- 
popa ih eoTe yap elxdoa THY aomida. piahy "A peos 
Kal TO épeimov pare oixias, Kal TOV Nexjparor 
davar Dironrirynv eivar dednypévov bro [lparvos, 
womrep eiKace Opacipayos idwv tov Nixnparov 
nTTynpevov vo IIpdrvos paypwdodvra, Kopavra 
dé Kat avypnpov ert. ev ols wadtora éxmimrovow 
of mounTal, €av pn €d, Kal é€ay ed, evdoKyodow. 
éyw 8 Grav arodibhovw, 


A a 
womep aédwov otAa ta oxedAn dope, 
@ 4 a A V4 
womep Dirdupwv Cvyopayav TO KwpvKw. 
A A lot U4 > > } > ae’, € > ) 4 
Kal Ta TOLadra TavT’ eiKdves eioiv. at 8° elKoves 


Crd 4 4 } 
OTe peTapopal, eipyntat mroAAakts. 
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@ Or, reading al for del, “‘approved similes are. . . . 

> In the simple metaphor “goblet” is substituted for 
‘‘shield,” but sometimes additions are made to the word as 
differently applied, such as ‘tof Ares ”’ and ‘‘ without strings.’ 
These additions, besides involving greater detail (a char- 
acteristic of the simile), distinctly bring out the contrast of the 
two terms and make a simile, whereas the metaphor simply 
transfers the meaning. 

¢ In posture. 
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality 
of clauses, and actuality. 

Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner 
approved metaphors ;% since they always consist of 
two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when 
we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of 
Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such 
an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow 
a lyre, or the shield a goblet, it is. And similes may 
be formed as follows: a flute-player resembles an 
ape,° a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in 
both cases there is contraction. But they are ex- 
cellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it 
is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and 
a ruin to the rag of a house; to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of 
Thrasymachus, when he saw Niceratus, defeated by 
Pratys in a rhapsodic competition, still dirty with 
his hair uncut.¢ It is herein that poets are especially 
condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. 
I mean, for instance, when they introduce an 
answering clause : f 


He carries his legs twisted like parsley, 
or again, 
Like Philammon punching the leather sack. 


All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has 
been often said, are metaphors of a kind. 


4 Contraction of eyelids and flame. 

¢ Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by 
the snake. 

¥ When the concluding corresponds with the introductory 
expression. This ‘‘answering clause” is called apodosis 
(p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion 
of a conditional sentence. 
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14 Kat at tapoinias peradopat an eidous én €ldds 
elow: olov av Tis ws ayaor _TELOOMEVOS avros 
emayaynrar, e(Ta BraBR, ws 6 Kapmrabtds pyar 
TOV Aayos: Rr om yap TO elpnwevov meTrov0aow. 
obev poev oy Ta aoteia Adyerau Kal didTt, axedov 
elpnraL TO air.ov. 

15 Kiot o¢ Kal eddoxpodca direpBodat petapopat, 
otov eis UTW TAG LLEVOV “@nOnre 8 av avrov 
elvat ovKapivwy Kddabov’’: éepvfpov yap Tt To 
e , > A A A , A o 4 
darwmiov, aAAa To odd odddpa. TO d€ WaTEp TO 

A / ty \ a / / 
Kat TO, umepBodn TH AéEer Siadépovoa. 
womTep Dilapywv Cvyopayav TH KwpvKw’ 


27 9 nd) > NN 4 , 
wnOns & av adrov DiAdupwva elvar payomevov 
T@ KWPUK®. 

womep oé€dwov ovAa Ta oKeAn dopey: 
ony ¢ 8° ay ov oKéAn adda oéhiva Exew ovTws oda. 


& 
> 


1g etal dé drepBodai petpaxiwders: opodpoTnTa ‘yap 
dnAotow. 10 dpytlopevor A€yovot wadiora: 


ovd et tor TOG Soin boa yapabds Te KOVIS TE. 

4 > b) Ul > , ? / 
KoUpyY 5° ov yapeew Ayapeépvovos Arpeidao, 
ovo” el Xpuoety "Adpodirn KaAdos épilor, 
epya & “A@nvain. 

Misb yp@vrat d€ padiora tovTw ot “ArriKol pyHropes. 

510 mpeoBurépw eye amperes. 

¢ Or, “he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the 
hare.” An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a 
brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured al) 
the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia). 

’ Iliad, ix. 385. 

¢ This must be taken as a parenthetical remark, if it is 
Aristotle’s at all. 
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species. 
If a man, for instance, introduces into his house 
something from which he expects to benefit, but 
afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the 
Carpathian? says of the hare; for both have ex- 
perienced the same misfortunes. This is nearly all 
that can be said of the sources of smart sayings and 
the reasons which make them so. 

Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For 
instance, one may say of a man whose eye is all 
black and blue, ‘‘ you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is 
something purple, but the great quantity constitutes 
the hyperbole. Again, when one says “ like this or 
that’ there is a hyperbole differing only in the 
wording : 


Like Philammon punching the leather sack, 


or, ‘‘ you would have thought that he was Philammon 
fighting the sack ”’ ; 


Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, 


or, © you would have thought that he had no legs, 
but parsley, they being so twisted.” ‘There is some- 
thing youthful about hyperboles; for they show ”. 
vehemence. Wherefore those who are in a passion 
most frequently make use of them : 

Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as 
the sand and dust . . . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son 


of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden 
Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.°® 


(Attic orators are especially fond of hyperbole.°) 
Wherefore? it is unbecoming for elderly people to 
make use of them. 
@ Because they are boyish. 
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12. Ae? dé pax Achn evar ore adAn EKGOTW yever 
dpporrer Ackis. od yap 1 avr ypaduscr Kal 
GYWVLaTLKT, ovdé OneNnyopiKh Kal OukaveKy. Gdey 
d€ avayKn etdevar: TO bev yap éorw eMyvigew 
émioractat, TO O€ [AH dvayxaleoIau KaTaowmnay, 
av Tt BovAnrar peradobvat Tots dMors, O7TEp 

2 mdayovow ot pay EMLOTELEVOL ypapew. éaTt dé 
Aegis ypapeky pev n axpiBeorarn, ayuVoriKy b€ 
uP UTOKPUTLKWTATN. rautTns O€ vo elOn? 7) jeev 
yap Ou n S€ mabnTiKH. 510 Kal ot dmoKperal 
Ta rowabra Tay Spayaroy dudxouat, Kal ol TrOUnT aL 
Tovs TOLOUTOUS. Baoralovrar bé ot avayvwortol, 
otov Xapypeov aa yap womep Aoyoypagos) 
Kal Auxdpveos Tov dbupapBorrordy. Kal qapa- 
BodAdpevor ot prev ToY ypadikadv ev trois aydat 
OTEVOL paivovras, ob b¢ Tay pyTopay ed Aceves 
iduwruKol € év Tats Xepowv. atTLov O° OTL Ev TH dydve 
apworrer: duo Kal TO DrroKpiTiKd adnpnucvys THS 
droKpioews ov TOLOUVTa TO abray €, epyov aiveTat 
edn On, otov 74 Te aovvoera Kal TO ToAAaKIs TO 
avro etrrety €v TH ypapuch opBdis drroboKyaleran, 
ev Sé GyYWVLOTLKH Kal Ol pHTopes Xpavras: core 

3 yap STroKpLTiKa.. _avayen dé peraBaNew TO avTo 
Aéyovras: Orrep Ws mpoodomovel T@ UrrokpiveaGau: 
“ obrdés eotw 6 KAdbas budv, odtds eorw 6 eE- 
amTaTHaas, OUTOS 6 TO EaXaTOV Tpododbvat EemLYELpT,- 
cas.’ olov Kat Dirypwv oO droxpirns émoier ev 

@ See 2. 13 of this book. — 

g What follows, to the end of § 3, is of the nature of a 


parenthesis, not immediately connected with the subject of 


the chapter. 
¢ The variation in the form of the expression suggests a 
similar variation in the form of the delivery or declamation. 
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
different style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. 
That of written compositions is not the same as that 
of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speak- 
ing the same as that of the law courts. But it is 
necessary to be acquainted with both; for the one 
requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other 
prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we 
wish to communicate something to others, which 
happens to those who do not know how to write. 
The style of written compositions is most precise, 
that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the 
Jatter there are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; 
this is why actors are always running after plays of . 
this character, and poets after suitable actors. How- 
ever, poets whose works are only meant for reading 
are also popular, as Chaeremon, who is as precise as 
a writer of speeches, and Licymnius * among dithy- 
rambic poets. When compared, the speeches of 
writers appear meagre in publie debates, while those 
of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are 
amateurish when read. The reason is that they are 
only suitable to public debates; hence speeches 
suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not 
fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For 
instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the 
same word are rightly disapproved in written speech, 
but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of 
them, for they lend themselves to acting. (But one 
must vary the expression when one repeats the same 
thing, for this as it were paves the way for declama- 
tion: ° as, “ This is he who robbed you, this is he 
who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted 
to betray you.” ‘This is what Philemon the actor, 
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A > , / cf ; 
te tH ‘“Avafavdpidov yepovropavia, ore Aéyet 
«é *P Psy 4 \ / 33 \ ] = 

addapavbus Kat IlaAapndns,” kat ev TH mpo- 

, ~ ) raat haa fi fase) 7 US aA l4 A 

hoyw trav EvoeBdv ro “ éya-” éav yap tis Ta 

ToLavTAa py VvTOKpiVnTaL, yiverat “Oo THY doKOV 
pépwv. 

A \ > 4 e 7 co > > VA 

Kat ta acvvdera waoavtws: “yAOov, amjvrnoa, 
ededpnv’ avayKkn yap vmoxpivecOar Kal py ws 
ev Aéyovta TO atT@ YOer Kat Tovw eizetv. ert 
A y / \ > 4 ? 4 \ / A 
exer (dudv TL TA AovVvdETA’ EV iow yap XpoVvw TrOAAG 
doe? etpnalas: 6 yap ovvdeopos Ev Trove? Ta TOAAG, 
Led 2 >A > ~ ~ v4 > 4 ” 4 
wor eav e€aipe0h, dHAov ott TovvavTiov éoraL TO 
év moAAd. exer odv av&now: ““AXov, dieAdxOny, 
¢ / 339 ‘ “~ e A 4 > 
ixérevoa* modAd\a Soxet drrepidetv oaa eizev. 

~ A / A ye b ~ 
rovTo 6€ BovAerat Trovety Kat “Opnpos ev TH 


Nupeds at Liynbev, 
Nupevs *AydAatns, 
Nupeds 65 KadAAtoros. 


\ e ‘ y\ ” b) 4 A / 
mept ob yap moAXa etpntat, avayKn Kat moAAaKis 
> A > ay \ / \ ‘ A 
elpjaba: et odv Kat moAXaKs, Kat moAXa Soxel, 
ef Y 4 \ \ \ td 
mate nuEnoev atrak pvynobeis dia Tov mapadoytopor, 


¢ The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellence of 
Philemon’s delivery consisted in his way of declaiming 
passages in which the same words were repeated. Philemon 
is not to be confused with the writer of the New Comedy, 
the rival and contemporary of Menander. 

> Used of a stiff, ungracefnl speaker. 

¢ Spengel’s reading here is: wo\\d doxet: “ bwepeibev boa 
elrov,”” mod Soxet being parenthetical, and bmepetdey bea 
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did in The Old Man’s Folly of Anaxandrides, when he 


says ‘‘ Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,’’ and when he 
repeats the word “I”’ in the prologue to The Pious.* 
For unless such expressions are varied by action, it 
is a case of “ the man who carries the beam ” ® in 
the proverb.) 

It is the same with asyndeta: “I came, I met, I 
entreated.”’ For hcre delivery is needed, and the 
words should not be pronounced with the same tone 
and character, as if there was only one clause. 
Further, asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for 
in an equal space of time many things appear to be 
said, because the connecting particle makes many 
things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that 
the contrary will be the case, and that the one will 
become many. Therefore an asyndeton produces 
amplification: thus, in “I came, I conversed, I 
besought,” the hearer seems to be surveying many 
things, all that the speaker said.° This also is 
Homer’s intention in the passage 

Nireus, again, from Syme... ., 

Nireus son of Aglaia .. ., 

Nireus, the most beautiful . . .;4 


for it is necessary that one of whom much has been 
said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is 
often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said @; 
so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased 


elroy part of the quotation. Jebb translates: ‘‘I came, I 
spoke to him, I besought’”’ (these seem many things); ‘‘ he 
disregarded all I said ”’ (which certainly gives a more natural 
sense to brepetder). 

@ Jliad, ii. 671 ff. 

¢ Cope translates: “‘ they think that, if the name is often 
repeated, there must be a great deal to say about its owner ”’ ; 
but can this be got out of the Greek (eipjoGar) ? 
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Ka Lvynv temoinkev, ovdayod votepov adrod 
7 
oyov mommodpevos. 

‘H peév ody Onun YopLxT) Acs KQL TravTehas & EOLKE 
TH oKLaypapia: Gow yap av tAciwy HF 6 oxAos, 
Toppwrepw 7 Oda, did Ta axpiBH epiepya Kat 
XEelpw paivera ev audorepois: 7 dé SuKaviKy aKpL- 
Beorépa. ert dé puadddrov 7 Evi KpuTH eAdXLorov 
yap e€oTW pnTopiKns: evovvorrTrov yap paGAAov To 
olKEtov TOU mpdyparos Kal To aAAdTpLOV, Kal 6 
ayav aneotw, wote Kabapa » xKplois. do ody 
ot avrol év maou rovTois evdoKyLovoL prTopes: 
adW’ érov padtora vroxpicews, evtabdba Kiara 
axpiPea ev. tTotro dé, dmov duis, Kal padora 
Omov peyadrns. 

‘H pev ody éemdeccrixyh Adis ypadixwrary: 
TO yap épyov avrhis avdyvwows: Sevtépa Se ¥ 
LKQVLKT). TO be mpoodiatpetobar THY Ackw, ore 
yoetay det Kal peyadomperh, Treptepyov: Ti yap 
paArov 7 2 owppova, Kal eAcvbépuov Kat eb tis aAAn 
H00us apeTh; TO yap Hdetav elvar mromnoe. SHAOV 
OTL TA Elpnweva, eltrep Op9As adptoTrar 7 apeTn THS 
déEews: Tivos yap evexa Se? oady Kat pn Tamewny 
elvat GAAa mpémovoav; dv te yap adoAcoyyH, ov 


¢ Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a 
distance before a large number of spectators. 

>’ The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, 
as might be the case when there were several judges, so 
that the decision is clear and unbiased. dywv and dywviarixy 
éf&s are terms used for debate (e.g. in the law courts) and 
the style suited to it (ef. § 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, i. 16. 8 **remoto illo studio contentionis, quem 
vos [you Athenians] dy&va appellatis.” Jebb translates: ‘‘the 
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions 
him in one passage ; he has perpetuated his memory, 
although he never speaks of him again. 

The deliberative style is exactly like a rough 
sketch,* for the greater the crowd, the further off is 
the point of view; wherefore in both too much 
refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. 
But the forensic style is more finished, and more so 
before a single judge, because there is least oppor- 
tunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the 
mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs 
to the subject and what is foreign to it; there is no 
discussion,® so the judgement is clear. This is why 
the same orators do not excel in all these styles ;° 
where action is most cffective, there the style is 
least finished, and this is a case in which voice,, 
especially a loud one, is needed. | 

The epidcictic style is especially suited to written 
compositions, for its function is reading ;° and next to 
it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to 
make the further distinction that style should be 
pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than 
temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates 
moral virtue? For it is cvident that, if virtue of 
style has been correctly defined, what we have said 
will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to 
please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate ? 
If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be 


turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene”’ (in a 
note, ‘‘ unclouded ’’). 

¢ This docs not seem to agree with the general view. 
Iuneral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, 
were certainly meant to be spoken; but the &pyov or proper 
function of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, 
in its being agreeable to read. Its rédos or end is to be read. 
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capys, ode av ovvTomos. aAAa d7jAoV TL TO wécoV 
€ a 
Apworrer. Kal TO HOelay TA Eipnueva TroLnoeL, GV 
S ~ A ? \ \ , A c e v4 A 
eV putxO7, TO ciwOos Kai Eevkdv, Kal 6 puluds, Kal 
TO mOavov ex Tob mpémovTos. EPL prev ObV THS 
AéEews eipnrat, Kal KoWh TEept amavTwy Kai dia 
\ «@ A a 
mept ExaoTov yévos: Aowrov O€ TrEpl TAEEWS Etzel. 
13. "Eort 5€ tot Adyouv bo pépn: avayKatov 
yap TO TE TPAyLa ElrreEly TEpl OU, KAL TOT amodEl EAL. 
510 elmovTa py amodeiEar 4 amodei~ar py mpo- 
ELmTovTa GOUVAaTOV’ 6 TE yap GTTOOELKYUWY TL a7TO- 
\ las > A 
de(xvuct, Kat 0 mpodéywr evexa Tod arrodetéat 
2 mpodéyet. tovrwv dé TO pev mpdVeacis dati TO bE 
/ ¢ aN ” VA 4 A 4 / 
mloris, Womrep av et Tis OtéAOL OTL TO Lev TmpOPANLA 
A AP ee 0 ~ SY 5 A A U 5 , 
370 O€ amrddetts. viv dé Starpotar yeAoiws: Sunynats 
A ~ V4 / b) ? :) 
yap mov Tob SiuxaviKod povov Adyou eoTiv, Emt- 
A a aA > 
deukTiKoD O€ Kal SnuNnyopiKoD mas evddeyerat 
A \ > U 
elvar dunynow olay A€yovow, 7 Ta Tpos TOV avTi- 
~~ aA Ul 
1414b Otxov, H emiAoyor THY amTodELKTLK@V; TmpPOOLfLLoV 
d€ Kal dvtimapaBoAn Kai émdvodos ev tats dnun- 
4 S A 
yoplats Tore yiverat, OTav avtiroyia FH. Kat yap 
e , A e 2 Xr , rA VA LAA’ 9 
 KaTnyopia Kal 7 amodoyia moAAaKis, add’ odx 
% avpBovdAyn: add’ 6 eéridroyos ert obde SiKaviKod 
\ ~ 
mavTos, olov éav puxpos 6 Adyos, 7 TO mpaypya 


2 ‘The generally accepted divisions are: rpoolysov (exordium), 
Sujyynots (narrative), mlatis (proof), éml\oyos (peroration). 
(Sefyynots is a species of mpé0eors, which is used instead of it 
just before.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the 
forensic speech which requires a regular écjynors, a full and 
detailed statement of what has happened before. In 
epideictic and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 
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clear ; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. 
What we have said will make the style pleasant, if 
it contains a happy mixture of proper and ‘foreign ” 
words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting 
from propriety. This finishes what we had to say 
about style; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in 
general, and of each of them in particular. It only 
remains to speak of arrangemcnt. 

13. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to 
state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore 
it is impossible to make a statement without proving 
it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; 
for both he who proves proves something, and he 
who puts something forward does so in order to 
prove it. The first of these parts is the statement 
of the case, the second the proof, a similar division 
to that of problem and demonstration. But the 
division now generally made is absurd; for narrative 
only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in 
epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that 
there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refuta- 
tion; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches ? 
In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, compari- 
son, and recapitulation are only admissible when 
there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation 
and defence are often found in deliberative, but not 
gua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue 
does not even belong to every forensic speech, for 
instance, when it is short, or the matter is easy to 
object of which is to prove something, there is no need of 
another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, 
and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, 
which is not a summary of proofs and arguments. Thus 
the necessary divisions of a speech are really only two: 
mpd0eots and mioris, or at most four. 
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EUELVnLOovevTOV' oupBaiver yap Too pHnKovs ad- 
atpetobar. 

4 ‘Avaykata apa popta mpdbeois Kal mioTis. dca 
pev ovv Tadta, Ta 5é€ mAcioTa mpooipiov mpd0e_ots 
mors emiAoyos: Ta, yap m™pos Tov avTiduKoy TOV 
TLOTEWV (core, Kal 7 dvruapapody av€now TOV 
avrod, wore HEpos TL TOV THoTEwy" darodetKvuat 
yap TL O TOL@Y Tobro, adr’ od TO Tpoot.toy, ovo” 

50 emthoyos, ard’ GvapLyvnoKer. ’ eorae ovv, av 
Tis Ta TOLADTA Sarpy, 6 Orep emotouv ot mept Oed- 
dwpov, Sipyynots €repov Kal emiounynots Kal ™mpo- 
dunynois Kat é€Aeyyos Kai émeEéAeyyos. Sei Se 
eldds tt Aéyovra Kali Siadopay dvopa TiPeoBat. 
et b€ wh, yivetat Kevoy Kal Anp@des, olov Arxkvprvios 
Trovet ev TH TéxVN, eroUpwow dvoudtwy Kal amo- 
mAdvnow Kal olous. 

14. To pee ovv TPOowLLov gor apy Adyou, 
Omep év TORE mpooyos Kal ev avrnoer mpoavAov: 
TavTa yap apyal tat’ «loi, Kal olov ddomoinats 
T@ €MLOVTL. TO peVv OvV mpoavALOY GuoLoY TH TAY 
ETLOELKTLK@V TpooiLiw’ KaL yap ot avAnrai, O TL 
av ¢v eXwou avAjnoa, TobTo mpoavAncavres 
ouvnway TH evdooime, Kal €Vv Tots emBereruxots 
Adyous bel ovTw ypadew: 6 TL yap ay BovAnra 
ev0d eirdvra evdodvar Kal ovvayar. Omep Tavres 
Towovow. Tapaderypa TO THS “laoKpatovs “EAévns 


2 7,e, its use is to recall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), 
which in a short ec is needless. 

b Plato, Phaedrus, 266 p, where the additional kinds of 
narrative are omitted, and their place taken by rlorwots and 
émimlarwats (confirmation of the proof). 
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recollect ; for in the epilogue what happens is that 
there is a reduction of length. — 

{So then the necessary parts of a speech are the 
statement of the case and proof. These divisions 
are appropriate to every speech, and at the most | 
the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, 
proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part ~ 
of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of 
one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; 
for he who does this proves something, whereas the 
exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to 
memory.’ Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions 
we shall be following Theodorus ® and his school, 
who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and 
preliminary narrative, refutation and additional re- 
futation. But one must only adopt a name to express 
a distinct species or a real difference ; otherwise, it 
becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced 
by Licymnius in his “ Art,” where he speaks 
of “being wafted along,’ “wandering from the 
subject,’ © and “ ramifications.’ 

14, The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as 
the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute- 
playing ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were 
a paving the way for what follows. The prelude 
resembles the exordium of epideictic speeches ; for 
as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can 
execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so 
also in epideictic speeches should be the composition 
of the exordium; the speaker should say at once 
whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach 
the main subject. And all do this, an example 
being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for 


¢ Or, “ diverting the judge’s attention.” 
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ARISTOTLE 


mpooysov’ ov0ev yap olxelov wmapyer Tots épt- 
oruKots Kab ‘Enevy. dua dé Kal eayv éKTomion, 
GppLOTTEL p47) bAov Tov Adyov opoedn elvau. 
2 Aeyerau de Ta Tay ember TLKOY _ Mpooiysta, e€ 
emaivov 7 ipoyou' otov Topyias pev ev T@ “OdAvp- 
co oe = 
TKD Ady b7r0 moMay dfvoe bavpdleobas, w 
dv8pes "EXAnves:”’ érraivet yap tous Tas may - 
nyvpers ouvayovras * "looxparns Sé péyer, ore TAs 
juev Tay CWLATWY apEeTas dwpeais eTimnoay, Tots 
> 
36° ed ppovodow ouvev dO Aov emoinoay. Kal amo 
oupBovdrgrs, oiov ort det Ttods ayabovs Tysdy, d10 
Kat avtos “Apioreidnv erawel, 7) Tods rToLovTous 
a / tr) los 7 ~ > > @ 
ot pyre evddokyodor. pyre dadrAot, ard’ door 
> A » M LA > } € 
iisaayafot dvres adyAo, womep *AXréeEavdpos 6 
, a \ n ) » 9 a 
4 [Ipidprov: otros yap ovpBovdever. ert 8 ex TeV 
Siuxavik@y mpooysiwy: todro 8° éatw é€x THY mpds 
TOV akpoaTHy, el mept Trapadofou Adyos H TeEpt 
yarerro5 4 mept teOpvdAnuevov modXois, wore 
ovyyvapny éxew, olov Xoipiros 


vov 0 ore mavTa dédacrTat. 


TO. bev obv Tov emUBELeT UR aY Adyuw Tmpooijita éK 
TOUTWY, ef emraivou, eK poyov, EK TMPoTpoTAs, ef 
amoTpoThs EK Tay mpos TOV aKpoarny: def 5é 7 
Eva 7 olketa elvar Ta evddou.a TH AOyw. 

5 Ta d€ tod dixavwKod mpooipuia Set AaPety ore 


@ The subject of the oration was the praise of Ilelen, but 
Isocrates took the opportunity of attacking the sophists. 
This exemplifies his skill in the introduction of matter not 
strictly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The 
key-note is Helen : but the exordium is an attack on the 
Eeristics, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians. 

>’ Of Samos, epic poet, author of a poem on the Persian 
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common. 
At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from 
the point, this is more appropriate than that the 
speech should be monotonous. 

In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia 
are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympzacus, 
says, © Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired 
by many, where he is praising those who instituted 
the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand 
blames them because they rewarded bodily excel- 
Jences, but instituted no prize for men of wisdom. 
E.xordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, 
‘Cone should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker 
praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor 
worthless, but who, although they are good, remain 
obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam; for this is a 
piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from 
forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the 
hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, 
or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, 
like Choerilus ®: 


But now when al] has been allotted. 


These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— 
praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the 
hearer. And these exordia° may be either foreign 
or intimately connected with the speech. 

As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must 


war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in 
the Scholiast are taken. He complains that whereas the 
poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of 
poetry being as yet untilled, it was now all apportioned, and 
he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find “a 
new chariot for the race-course of his song.” 

¢ évddoiua here=mpoolua. 
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tavto duvutat o7ep THY Spayatrwv ot mpddoyor 
Kal TOV ey Ta TpoOipla’ TA pev yap TaVv du- 
OupdpBuwv dora Tots emidexTiKots: 
dua o€ Kal ted SHpa etre oxdAa. 

ev 6€ tots Adyous Kal Erect Setypa eort Tod Adyou, 
iva mpoerd@oat Trept ov HY 6 Adyos Kal fn) KpEe“NTAL 
% Oudvola’ TO yap adptorov mAava: 6 dovs ovV 
woTrep eis THY yXElpa THY apynVv ToLet eydopevov 
aKorovbeiy TH Adyw. 51a TooTOo 

pnvev aede Dea, 

dvépa jot evverre uae 

HYEO poe Aoyov aXXov, Omws ‘Actas a.70 yains 

nArbev és Etdpeirrny moAeuos péyas. 


Kat ot TpayiKol dyAobot srepi TO Spaua, Kav a) 
ev0us @orep Edpumidns, aAN’ év 7 mpodroyw yé 
mov, wamrep Kat LodokAys 


eno. matnp nv IldAuBos. 


Kal 7 Keppdta, woavTus. TO fev ovv dvayKato- 
TATOV epyov Tob mpoowntov Kal ldtov TOUTO, dnAdoas 
Ti €oTt TO TéXos ob everca, 0 Adyos. Bienen av 
djAov a Kal puuKpOV TO mpaypa, ov xpnoreov 
mpooyriw. Ta d€ adda eidy ols ypavTat, iaTpev- 


¢ A parenthetical remark to the effect that epideictic 
exordia are different. Those of a forensic speech are like 
prologues and epic exordia, but it is different with epidcictic, 
which may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from 
an unknown author. 

> That is, forensic speeches. dpapact has been suggested 

for Adyors. 

¢ Ihadydn1. 2 Odyssey, i. 1. 
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be noted that they produce the same effect as 
dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of 
dithyrambs resemble epideictic exordia : 


lor thee and thy presents or spoils).? 


But in speeches ® and epic poems the exordia provide 
a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers 
may know beforehand what it is about, and that the 
mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is 
undefined leads astray; so then he who puts the 
beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables 
him, if he holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence 
the following exordia : 

Sing the wrath, O Muse.°¢ 

Tell me of the man, O Muse.? 


Inspire me with another theme, how from the land of 
Asia a great war crossed into Europe. 


Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their 
drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least 
somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles, 


My father was Polybus.’ 


It is the same incomedy. So then the most essential 
and special function of the exordium is to make clear 
what is the end or purpose of the speech; wherefore 
it should not be employed, if the subject is quite 
clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia 
in use are only remedies,’ and are common to all three 


¢ From Choerilus (§ 4). 

§ Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 774. But this can hardly be called 
the prologue. 

9 ‘That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffer- 
ing from ‘inattention, unfavourable disposition, and the 
like’? (Cope). 
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\ , 7 A a M ~ 
pata Kal Kowa. Adyerar b€ radta ex Te TOU 
éyovtos Kal Tod axpoatod Kal rod mpayparos 
Kal Tob evayTiov. TEpl avTod pev Kal TOU avtt- 

s Li A 4 A A A 
dikov, ooa mept diaBoAnv Adcar Kai rotvnoat. 
” AY: >) e } - > r , \ \ 
€or, d€ ody Opmoiws: amoAoyounevw jwev yap 

A \ A 4 A Py A 
mMp@tov Ta mpos SiaPoAnv, KaTnyopobyrt 6° ev TH 
> >, 4 5 > “a PS) } b) 10 A = A \ \ 
emuAdyw. du 6 d€, ovK adndov: Tov pey yap 

b) 7 ef , > Ul € ? > 
amoAoyoupevov, oTav peAAy eioafew abrov, avay- 

A > A A ? 4 / A 
Katov{aveAetv Ta KwAVovTa, wore AvTéov TpaTOV 
tyv diaBoAnv: TH bé SiaBadAdrovre ev 7TH emtAdyw 

} id , A 
dtaBAnréov, va prvnuovedvawor paddov. 

A \ b) 4 A 
Ta 6€ mpos Tov akpoatnvy eK TE TOD eEvVOUY 
A A } A 
Towfoat Kal EK TOO opytoal, Kal evioTe b€ EK TOD 
MpOGEKTLKOV 7) TOUVaYTiov’ Oo} yap aEl oupdeper 
a Va \ A > , A 
Trovety TpocEKTLKOV, O40 TrOAXOL Eis yeAwTa TELpav- 

Ul > A ) / 7 3 ? 
Tau mpodyew. eis de evpalerav amavtTa avager, 
>? ? \ \ > os U 
éav tis BovAnrat, Kat TO emeKh paivecba- mpoo- 
éxovot yap paAdov tovrois. mpoceKtiKol d€ Tots 

, A POL A a] a A 5 Oe. 
peyadots, Tots iStows, Tots Pavpacrots, tots 7déow- 

A a > A e A } e } dA 
dto def errovety ws TEpi ToLoOUTwWY Oo Adyos. é€aVv 

‘ } Ard 
d€ pL) MPOOEKTLKOUS, OTL pLKPOV, OTL OvdEV 7TpPOS 
> 4 hu lA 
€xetvous, oTt Avmnpov. 

Act d5€ pr AavOavew ore tavta eEw Tob Adyou 

A aA ) 

Ta To.watTa: mpos padAov yap aKkpoaTny Kal Ta 


A , > 4 oy 
é€w ToO MpaypaTos AKOVOVTA, ETEL AV p47) TOLOUTOS 
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branches of Rhetoric. These are derived from the 
speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. 
From the speaker and the opponent, all that helps 
to destroy or create prejudice. But this must not be 
done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal 
with this at the beginning, the accuser in the 
epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, 
when about to introduce himself, must remove all 
obstacles, so that he must first clear away all pre- 
judice; the accuser must create prejudice in the 
epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier re- 
collection of it. 

The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make 
him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and 
sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; 
for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, 
which is the reason why many speakers try to make 
their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers 
tractable, everything will lead up to it if a person 
wishes, including the appearance of respectability, 
because respectable persons command more atten- 
tion. Hearers pay most attention to things that are 
important, that concern their own interests, that are 
astonishing, that are agreeable; wherefore one 
should put the idea into their heads that the speech 
deals with such subjects. To make his hearers in- 
attentive, the speaker must persuade them that the 
matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, 
that it is painful. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
such things are outside the question, for they are 
only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor 
and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; 
for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need 
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> WAP: 8 A 4, LAN’ aA @ A ~ 
7, ovbev Set mpooiniov, a 7 Ooov TO Tpayya 
> ~~ ~ ¢ A @ r 4 
eimely Kedarawwoddas, va yn WoTep oOua Kedhadnv. 
” A a ~ ~ 
ETL TO TMPOGEKTLKOUS TOLEly TAVTWY TOV pLepa@v 
4 9A 4 ~ A ~ ~ 9 
Kowov, eav dé€n* mavTayotd yap avidor padrov 7 
) tA A aA a 
apyopevor. S10 yedotov év apy qTarrew, Ore 
4 4, 4 4 
paddkora mdvTes mpocéxovres AKpO@VTAL. WOTE 
@ 1 »> 4 
O7rov av 7 Katpos, AeKTéov “Kai por mpocéyeTe 
4 ~ > J A \ ~ > A “nA € 4 9) 
Tov vodv: ovfev yap pdddov énov 7 tpwérepov 
Q [6éee9: 4 A ~ 
Kat ““ép® yap vpiv olov ovderwmote”’ aknKoare 
4 ¥ @ ~ 
dewov 7) ovTw Oavpactdv. todro 8 éeoriv, wamep 
bY 4 ¢ / € > }, 
epn IIpodccos, ore vuoradlovey of axpoaral, Tap- 
, ~ 4 ~~ 
euBadrew Ths mevrnkovTadpaxyou avrois. ort dé 
\ A >] A A 
m™pos TOV akpoaTyny ovyx HAmep aKkpoaTyns, dSHAov: 
4 A 4 
mavres yap 7 diaBdAdrovaw 7 ddBovs amodAvovrat 
>) A 
ev TOS TpooULiots. 


” > A \ > ¢ A « 
avat, épa@ pev ody Omws omovdhs Uo. 


4 4 
Tt dppoywwacy : 
\ e€ A bY A ” x ~z 
Kal of Tovnpov TO m7payua exovTes 7H SoKObYTES: 
~ 4 ~ 
Tmavtaxyod yap BéArvov dvatpiPew 7 ev TH Tpaypate. 
A € A 9 A >) 4 tA 3 A A 
510 of dovAoL od Ta epwrwyeva Aéyovow adda Ta 
> ‘ 4 4 9 ” A 
KUKAw, Kal mpooyuwdlovra., mdo0ev 3 evvous det 
moveiy, eipntar, Kal Tay a\Awy éeKaoTov TMV 
4 >) A > » 4 
TovouTwy. émet & ed Adyerau 


-9 4.e, to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for 
every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention 
slackens. 

®’ The hearer gua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary 
statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it 
may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ 
attention is common to all parts of the speech, if 
necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else 
rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is 
ridiculous to put this® at the beginning, at a time 
when all listen with the greatest attention. Where- 
fore, when the right moment comes, one must say, 
“And give me your attention, for it concerns you 
as much as myself’’; and, “I will tell you such 
a thing as you have never yet ’ heard of, so strange 
and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do; 
whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw 
in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is 
clear that one docs not speak thus to the hearer 
qua hearer;° for all in their exordia endeavour 
either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own 
apprehensions : 


O prince, I will not say that with haste [I have come 
breathless].¢ 


Why this preamble ? 4 


This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, 
a bad case; for it is better to lay stress upon any- 
thing rather than the case itself. That is why slaves 
never answer questions directly but go all round 
them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated ¢ 
how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all 
other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly 
said, 
hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in § 7, for 
which certain forms of exordia are remedies. 

¢ Sophocles, Antigone, 223. 

¢ Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 1162. eee 
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b] A 

dos pe es Dainxas didov édOeciv nd’ eAcewor, 
TrovTav det dvo oroxdleoba. 

> A A > A ” A ~ 

Ev 6€ rots émideuctixots otecfar Sel roreiv 
cuveTraweicbar Tov aKpoaTny,  abrov 1 yevos 
n emiTndevpaTt avTod 7 auds yé mus: 6 yap A€yet 
SS 4 >) ~ 3 4 b] / Ly 4 b) \ 
LwkpaTns ev TH emiTapiw, adnOés, ore od yadeTrov 
"A@nvaious év “AOnvaiots émaweiv add’ ev Aaxedat- 
jsoviots. 

A 4 A A 9 a ~ a 

Ta d€ rod Snunyopixod ex tav Tob dixavixod 
Aoyou eotiv, dvoe 8 HKvoTa exer Kal yap Kal TeEpl 
od toact, Kal ovddev Seirat TO mpGypa mpooyston, 
> > B) >) >) A vA \ 3 ld al 9A 4 
aAN’ 7 Ov adrov 7) Tods avriAéyovTas,  eav pT 
‘At iA é r J, tAA° bi) A ” 
nAikov BovAer vrodapBavwow, arr’ 4 jretlov % 
eAatrov. 810 7 duaBdAdew 7 amodAvecPar dvayrn, 
Kal n av€foa  pec@oa. totTwy d€ evexa mpo- 
oupiov detrar, 7 Kdopov yapw, ws avroxapdara 
daiverat, cay pen Exn. TowovTov yap To Topyiou 
eyxwpov ets “HAXetous: oddév yap mpoeEayxwvioas 

9 A v4 > A Nv 6c > , 
ovde Tpoavakiwnaas evOvs apyetat “ ”HAis modus 
EvOatLwr.” 

15. Ilept dé deaBodArns ev pev to €€ wy av tis 
e , ~ > v4 > A A o 
bmoAnibuw dvoxeph amroAvaaito’ ovfev yap diadeper 
elTe elmovTos TWWOS ElTE 4H, WoTE TOUTO KaOdAoU. 
WwW / Led A \ 9 4 
dAAos tpdmos wore mpos Ta apdioByrotvpeva 
> A av ¢ > 4 “~ € >} / a) >) 
dmravTav, 7 ws ovK EoTw, 7 ws od BAaBepov, 7 od 
ToUTw, 7 ws od THALKODTOY 7) ODK AdLKOY 7 OV pEeya 


2 Odyssey, vii. 327. ® See i. 91 Ge. 
¢ Another reading is ré7os (topic) and so throughout. 
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friend- 
ship or compassion,? 


the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings. 

In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer 
believe that he shares the praise, either himself, or 
his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some 
way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral 
Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the 
presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of 
Lacedaemonians.”’ ® 

Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from 
forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in 
it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the 
subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except 
for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his 
adversaries, or if the hearers attach too much or too 
little importance to the question according to his 
idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove 
prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance 
of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia; or 
else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since 
their absence makes the speech appear offhand. For 
such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, 
without any preliminary sparring or movements, 
starts off at once, “‘ Elis, happy city.” 

15. One way of removing prejudice is to make use 
of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from 
disagreeable suspicion; for it makes no difference 
whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or 
not ; and so this may be taken as a general rule. 
Another way consists in contesting the disputed 
points, either by denying the fact or its harmfulness, 
at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its 
importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust 
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7 ouK alaypov 7 ovK exov péyeBos: Trept yap TOLOU- 
Taw i) dpbroByrnors, a womep ‘Idixparns mpos Navot- 
Kparny Edy yap mounoa. 6 Ereye kai BAdibat, dAX’ 
OvUK aouKely. 7 avrixaradarrectat adixodvTa, €t 
BraBepov aAdAa Kaddv, ef Aumynpov aA’ wdhédAtpov 
nH te addo Towobrov. 
“Ados TpoTros Ws €oriv dpdprnpia. 7 arya 
y) avayKaiov, olov LoporAjs edn Tpépew Ovx ws 
6 SiaBadMov eon, iva Sox yep, adn’ &€ a dvdyns: 
od yap éxovTe elvas abre eT dydonKovra.. Kal 
avricataAAdtreaBar TO ob evexa, Ort ov Brarbau 
éBovAeto, adda Tobe, Kai od Be dan ': dveBaAAero 
mowjoar, auveBn dé BAaBHvar: “‘ dixatov dé pucety, 
el OTwsS Tobro yevnrat émoiouy. ¢. 

“AMos, él _eemrepietnmrrat 6 SuaBadruy, 7 n vov 
T) TpOTEpov, H avTos H TOV eyyts. dMos, et Mou 
éptreptAapBavovtar, ots opodAoyodo. pn evdoyous 
elvat 77H SvaBoAn, oiov et ore Kabdpios poryos, Kat 
6 deiva Kai o deiva apa. 

“AMos, €f aAAous b:éBadrev, 7 aAdos adrods, 
7 avev diaBoAjs treAapPavovto womep avros viv, 
ot mepyvacw ovK EvoxXoL. 


uw 


4 Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different 
wives; the latter had a son named Sophocles. Jophon, 
jealous of the affection shown by Sophocles to this grandson, 
summoned him before the phratores (a body which had some 
jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age 
rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply 
to the charge, Sophocles read the “famous choric ode on 
Aitica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Evimmov, téve, 
Tao 5¢ | xwpas (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this 
form is probably derived from some comedy, which intro- 
duced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy). 

> In the reading in the. text, advovs must apparently refer 
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at all, or only slightly so; or neither disgraceful nor 
important. These are the possible points of dispute : 
as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausicrates, admitted 
that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and 
inflicted damage, but denied that he had been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, 
when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that 
although the action was injurious it was honourable, 
painful but useful, or anything else of the kind. 

Another method consists in saying that it was a 
case of error, misfortune, or necessity ; as, for ex- 
ample, Sophocles said that he trembled, not, as the 
accuser said, in order to appear old, but from neces- 
sity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty 
years of age. One may also substitute one motive 
for another, and say that one did not mean to injure 
but to do something else, not that of which one was 
accused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental : 
~ I should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to 
bring this about.” ' 

Another method may be employed if the accuser, 
either himself or one closely related to him has been 
involved in a similar charge, either now or formerly ; 
or, if others are involved who are admittedly not 
exposed to the charge; for instance, if it is argued 
that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, 
then so-and-so must be. 

Again, if the accuser has already similarly accused 
others, or himself been accused by others;? or if 
others, without being formally accused, have been 
suspected as you are now, and their innocence has 
been proved. 


to the defendant, and one would rather expect airév. Spengel’s 
suggested # dAXos 7} adrés for 4 Gros adrovs: “if he (7.4. the 
adversary) or another has similarly accused others.” 
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7 “AddXos €k Tod ayrduaBdAew TOV duaBaMovra: 


dromov yap ed 6s abros amorTos, of TovTOUV Adyou 
€oovrat morol. 
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e DANG > > / > ty de A > / 
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v \ 5) a A > A A) > ~ “A 
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KATH YOpEly. 

9 “AMos € eK TOD SvaBodijs Karnyopely, jArixoy, kal 
TOUTO ore aAAas Kpioets mrovet, Kal OTL OV TMLOTEVEL 
T@ Tpaypatt. 

1416 b _Kowos 5 audoity 6 rémos TO ovpBora deve, 
olov év TO Tevipy 6 ’Odvoceds Gre olxetos 7 
II pudprw: i yap ‘Howry adeAgy}- 6 b€ 6 OTL O TmaThp 


éxOpos TO ITpapep, 6 TeAapey, Kat ore od Kareime 
TOV KaTAaoKdTWY. 


€ 


¢ When a citizen was called upon to perform a “liturgy ”’ 
or public service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he 
thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he 
could summon him and compel him to exchange properties. 

» Hippolytus, 612. This well-known verse is three times 
parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed : 
Euripides has dressed up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman 
in order that he may attend the Thesmophorian assembly. 
Mnesilochus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he 
will help him out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides 
takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says 
to Euripides: ‘ Remember that it was your mind that swore, 
but not your tongue.” 

When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary 
quoted the line, implying that even on oath Euripides could 
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the 
accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words 
of one who is himself unworthy of belief. 

Another method is to appeal to a verdict already 
given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange 
of property ;* when Hygiaenon accused him of 
impiety as having advised perjury in the verse, 

My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,? 


Kuripides replied that his accuser did wrong in 
transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus 
to the law courts; for he had already rendered an 
account of what he had said there,’ or was still ready 
to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him. 

Another method consists in attacking slander, 
showing how great an evil it is, and this because it 
alters the nature of judgements,? and that it does 
not rely on the real facts of the case. 

Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, 
in the Teucer,? Odysseus reproaches Teucer .with 
being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother 
Hesione was; to which Teucer replied that his 
father Telamon was the enemy of Priam, and that 
he himself did not denounce the spies.’ 


not be believed; Euripides replied that his adversary had no 
right to bring before the law courts a matter which had 
already been settled by the theatrical judges. 

¢ In the great Dionysiac theatre. 

¢ Or, “‘ makes extraneous points the subject of decision ”’ 
(Cope), ‘* raises false issues ’’ (Jebb). 

¢ Of Sophocles. 

$ Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon 
the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of 
treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near 
connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token 
that his father was an enemy of Priam, and further, when 
the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them. 
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* Jebb refers rovotro to the accusers, translating rexvexol 
“‘artistic,’’ certainly the commoner meaning. 
’ Involving a continuous succession of proofs. 
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to 
praise something unimportant at great length, and 
to condemn something important concisely; or, 
putting forward several things that are praiseworthy 
in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has 
an important bearing upon the case. Such methods 4 
are most artful and unfair; for by their use men 
endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious 
to him, by mixing it up with what is bad. 

Another method is common to both accuser and 
defender. Since the same thing may have been 
done from several motives, the accuser must disparage 
it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender 
must take it in the better sense. For instance, when 
Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may 
be said on the one hand that he did so because 
he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the 
other, that it was because Odysseus was the only 
man who was no possible rival for him, since he was . 
a poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of 
prejudice. 

16. In the epideictic style the narrative should 
not be consecutive, but disjointed; for it is neces- 
sary to go through the actions which form the subject 
of the speech. For a speech is made up of one part 
that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the 
author of the actions which he relates), and of another 
that does depend upon art. The latter.consists in 
showing that the action did take place, if it be 
incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a 
certain importance, or all three together. This is 
why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts 
consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind ® 
is dificult to remember. From some facts a man 
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¢ Something has been lost here, as is shown by the 
transition from epideictic to forensic Rhetoric. All the mss. 
have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing 
the passage for: 6 éwawos . . . peratedy (i. 9. 33-37). 

> ji. 30. The story was that a number of Egyptian 
soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. ‘Their 
king Psammetichus begged them not to desert their wives 
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or 
just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, 
whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is 
only necessary to recall famous actions ; wherefore 
most people have no need of narrative—for instance, 
if you wish to praise Achilles ; for everybody knows 
what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of 
it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is 
necessary, for not many people know what he did... .% 

But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that 
the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man 
said to the baker when he asked whether he was to 
knead bread hard or soft, ““ What! is it impossible to 
knead it well?” so it is in this case; for the narra- 
tive must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the 
proofs either. For in this case also propricty does 
not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in 
a due mean; that is, one must say all that will make 
the facts clear, or create the belief that they have 
happened or have done injury or wrong, or that 
they are as important as you wish to make them. 
The opposite party must do the opposite. And you 
should incidentally narrate anything that tends to 
show your own virtue, for instance, “I always re- 
commended him to act rightly, not to forsake his- 
children ’’; or the wickedness of your opponent, for 
instance, “‘ but he answered that, wherever he might 
be, he would always find other children,” an answer 
attributed by Herodotus ® to the Egyptian rebels ; 
or anything which is likely to please the dicasts. 

In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for 


and children, to which one of them made answer (rév 6é 
Twa déyerat déEavta 7d aidotov elrew, évOa av rovro 7, éoecbat 
avrotot: évOaira kal réxva kal yuvatkas). 
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® Odyssey, xxiii. 264-284, 310-343. The title referred to 
the narrative in Books ix.-xii. It became proverbial for a 
long-winded story. 

> He apparently summarized it. 

¢ Of Euripides. It. was apparently very compact. 
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not 
happened or that it was neither injurious nor wrong 
nor so important as asserted, so that one should not 
waste time over what all are agreed upon, unless 
anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it 
is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such 
past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation 
if described as actually happening; for instance, 
the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of 
Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines,* and the way 
in which Phayllus dealt with the epie cycle,? and the 
prologue to the Oeneus.° 

And the narrative should be of a moral character, 
and in fact it will be so, if we know what effects 
this. One thing is to make clear our moral purpose ; 
for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and 
as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this 
reason mathematical treatises have no moral char- 
acter, because neither have they moral purpose ; for 
they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues 
have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical 
indications are the accompanying peculiarities of eaeh 
individual character ; for instance, “‘ He was talking 
and walking on at the same time,” which indicates 
effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as 
if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day 
orators, but from moral purpose: ‘ But I wished it, 
and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it 
is better.’’ The first statement indicates prudence, 
the second virtue; for prudence consists in the 
pursuit of what is useful, virtue in that of what is 
honourable.! | ‘If anything of the kind seems incred- 
ible, then ‘the reason must be added; of this 
Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says 
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@ Antigone, 911-912, where the mss. have xexevddroi 
instead of Aristotle’s BeBnxdrwr. 

> Whereas this man makes his temperament responsibl 
for the strange things he does; he is built that way an 
cannot help it. 

¢ Supposed to be Aeschines called Socratiens from hi 
intimate friendship with Socrates. A philosopher and writc 
of speeches for the law courts, he had a great reputatio 
as an orator. ‘ 
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that she cared more for her brother than for her * 
husband or children; for the latter can be replaced 
after they are gone, 


but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother 
can ever be born.* 


If you have no reason, you should at least say that 
you are aware that what you assert is incredible, 
but that it is your nature ; for no one believes that 
a man ever does anything of his own free will except 
from motives of self-interest.® 

Further, the narrative should draw upon what is 
emotional by the introduction of such of its accom- 
paniments as are well known, and of what is specially 
characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary : 
‘“ And he went off looking grimly at me’; and as 
Aeschines ¢ says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently 
and. violently shook his fists. Such details produce 
persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they 
become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous 
examples of this may be found in Homer : 


Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with 
her hands ; 4 


for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on 
their eyes. And you should at once introduce yourself 
and your adversary as being of a certain character, 
that the hearers may regard you or him as such; 
but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is per- 
fectly clear ¢ from the example of messengers; we 
do not yet know what they are going to say, but 
nevertheless we have an inkling of it. 

Again, the narrative should be introduced in several 


4 Odyssey, xix. 361. 
¢ de? (omitted by others) =‘* one cannot help seeing.” 
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* Omitting re. The difficulty is dvardrrew, which can 


apparently only mean “arrange.” Jebb retains re, and 
reads ws for ols: “‘ the speaker must make himself respons- 
ible for the fact ... and marsha] his reasons in a way 


acceptable to the hearers.” The old Latin translation vadiare 
quibus volunt suggested to Roemer drarynrats, “to the 
arbitrators they approve.” 

> According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible 
things about her son, and pledges her word for the facts. 
mes Says: “ promises (to do something or other to satisfy 

im).” 

¢ Antigone, 683-723. On this Cope remarks: ‘This last 
example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in 
the extant play which could be interpreted as required here.”’ 
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places, sometimes not at all at the beginning. In 
deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because 
no one can narrate things to come; but if there is 
narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, 
being reminded of them, the hearers may take 
better counsel about the future. This may be done 
in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that 
case the speaker does not perform the function of 
the deliberative orator. If there is anything in- 
credible, you should immediately promise both to 
give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the 
judgement of any whom the hearers approve ;% as, 
for instance, Joeasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus ® 
is always promising, when the man who is looking 
for her son makes inquiries of her; and similarly 
Haemon in Sophocles.° 

17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the 
disputed points are four, the demonstration should 
bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, 
if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought 
at the trial before anything else; or if it is main- 
tained that no injury has been done; or that the 
act was not so important as asserted; or was just, 
then this must be proved, the three last questions 
being matters of dispute just as the question of 
fact. But do not forget that it is only in the case 
of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of 


According to Jebb, the ‘‘incredibility ’’ consists in the fact 
that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly 
opposed to the sentence pronounced upon her by his father 
Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. Haemon explains 
the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his 
father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good 
name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as 
is the son’s for the father. 
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@ Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not be 
forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of 
fact that one of the two parties must necessarily be a rogue. 
For ignorance is not the cause (of there being a dispute 
about the fact, e.g. “‘you hit me,” ‘no, I didn’t,’’ where 
both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what 
was right or wrong, so that this is the topic on which yon 
should spend some time (7.e. because here you can prove or 
disprove that A is rrovnpés). 
The passage is generally taken to mean that when it is a 
question of fact it is universally true that one of the dis- 
putants must be a rogue. Cope alone among editors makes 


any comment. In his note he says: ‘all that is meant is 
that there is a certain class of cases which fall under this 
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the two parties must necessarily? be a rogue; for 
ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question 
of right or wrong were the issue; so that in this case 
one should spend time on this topic, but not in the 
others. 

In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, 
as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or 
useful ; for the facts must be taken on trust, since 
proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are 
incredible or the responsibility is attributed to 
another.?® 

In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either 
that certain consequences will not happen, or that 
what the adversary recommends will happen, but 
that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important 
as supposed. But one must also look to see whether 
he makes any false statements as to things outside 
the issue; for these look like evidence that he 
makes misstatements about the issue itself as well. 

¢ Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory 
and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned 
with the future, so that its examples must be derived 
from the past ; the second with the question of the 
existence or non-existence of facts, in which demon- 
strative and necessary proofs are more in placej; for 
the past involves a kind of necessity. ‘ One should 
not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously 
issue, In which this topic may be safely used.’’ For instance, 
A may on justifiable grounds charge B with theft; B denies 
it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly 
against him. In such a case, neither of the parties is 
necessarily rovnpés. 

® Or, reading &dws, ‘‘ if there is some other reason.” 

¢ It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss it with some 


degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, 
and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past. 
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4 \ / A >? V4 \ > 
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one 
another. For there is a limit of quantity ; thus, 

Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would 
say, 
where Homer does not say rocatra (such things as), 
but té0a (as many things as). Nor should you try 
to find enthymemes about everything; otherwise 
you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw 
conclusions that are better known and more plausible 
than the premises from which they are drawn.? And 
whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an 
enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion 
or it will be useless; for simultaneous movements 
drive each other out, the result being their mutual 
destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for 
an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give 
the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration 
involves neither moral character nor moral purpose. 

Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used 
in both narrative and proof; for they express moral 
character ; for instance, ‘‘ I gave him the money and 
that although I knew that one ought not to trust.” 
Or, to arouse emotion: “ I do not regret it, although 
I have been wronged ; his is the profit, mine the 
right.”’ 

Deliberative speaking is more difficult than 
forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with 
the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with 
the past, which is already known, even by diviners, 
as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to 
divine, not the future, but only things that were past 

* Odyssey, iv. 204. 

» For this passage see i. 2. 12-13. The meaning is that it 
is absurd to prove what every one knows already. 
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} 

apuoTTer ypynoTov daivecbar Y TOV Adyov aKpip7. 

Va \ > 

18 Tév b€ evOupnuarwy ta éAeyerixa paAdov 
EvOoKIEl TOV SELKTLK@VY, OTL OTA EXEyXOV TroOLEl, 


@ The remark of Epimenides is by many editors inter- 
preted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who 
pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this 
to be got out of the Greck? The point is perhaps some- 
thing like: ‘it is easy enough to talk about the past, for 
even soothsayers know it.” What Aristotle says here is that 
Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating 
to the obscure phenomena of the past. The following is an 
instance. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by 
the Alemaeonid archon Megacles, in violation of the terms 
of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was de- 
vastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 
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but obscure.* Further, the law is the subject in 
forensic spcaking ; and when one has a starting- 
point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. 
Deliberative speaking does not allow many oppor- 
tunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the 
adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to 
arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is 
less room for these than in any other, unless the 
speaker wanders from the subject. Therefore, when 
at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at 
Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when de- 
liberating, he brings accusations against the Lace- 
daemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,® and 
against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace).° 

Eipideictic speeches should be varied with laudatory 
episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always 
bringing somebody in. This is what Gorgias meant 
when he said that he was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he 
praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly 
courage, which does this and that,¢ or is of such a 
kind. Ifyou have proofs, then, your language must 
be both ethical and demonstrative ; if you have no 
enthymemes, ethicalonly. In fact, it is more fitting 
that a virtuous man should show himself good than 
that his speech should be painfully exact. 

Refutative enthymemes are more popular than 
demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it 


Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites 
and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence. 
> 110-114, © ON, 

@ He enumerates al] the deeds that proceed from courage. 
Another reading is 4 ra «al rd, oie? 5 rodvde éorly, 2.€. 
when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a 
method of the kind mentioned. 
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eav 6 evavTios e0 doKh eipnrévar. Set ody yapav 
A A > A “A 
Tovey év TH axpoaTn TH pédAdovTe Adyw* EoTat 
t4 4 > VA 4A ww A ? at A V4 A 
dé, av avéAns. 610 7) mpos TavTA H TA peytoTa 7 
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¢ There is no difference in form between the demonstrative 
and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite 
conclusions; and opposites are always more striking when 
they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between 
them. It is then easy to sce where the fallacy lies. Cf. ii. 
23.30: ‘* Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) 
than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in 
a small compass, which are more striking (clearer) to the 
hearer from being put side by side.” 
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; 
for opposites are more noticeable when placed in 
juxtaposition. The refutation of the opponent is 
not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should 
be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter- 
syllogism. JIn both deliberative and _ forensic 
rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own 
proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the 
opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces before- 
hand. But if the opposition is varied,’ these argu- 
ments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did 
in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after 
he had first refuted what his opponents were likely 
to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who 
replies should first state the arguments against the 
opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by 
syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with 
approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards 
onc against whom prejudices have been raised before- 
hand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adver- 
sary is thought to have spoken well. One must 
therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech one intends to make; and for this purpose 
you must destroy the impression made by the adver- 
sary. Wherefore it is only after having combated 
all the arguments, or the most important, or those 
which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you 
should substantiate your own case: 


» In the translation réy ricrewy is taken with gori: it is 
the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take 
it with ra wey . . . ra dé: Some... other (of the opponent’s 
arguments). 

¢ If the opponent’s arguments are numerous and strong, 
by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with. 
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A € ~ A @ e A A ? / 
Kal ws LodhoxAns tov Aiova tarép ths “Avtuyovns 
mpos Tov marépa ws AeyovtTwy érépwv. det de 
@ Euripides, Troades, 969-971. Hecuba had advised 
Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at 
length, and is answered by Hecuba in a reply of which these 
words form part. Her argument is that none of the three 
goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida 
would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to 
become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which 
was merely a prank. 

> 4-7. Isocrates says that his friends thought very highly 
of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace. 

¢ 139-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compli- 
ments on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary 
friend. 

@ Archilochus (c. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the en- 
gagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and 
daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. It is here said 
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Za will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that 
era .. .% 


in this passage the poet has first seized upon the 
weakest argument. 

So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral 
character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, 
we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of 
prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of 
another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, 
we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates 
does in the Philippus ® and in the Antedosis.¢ Archi- 
lochus uses the same device in censure; for in his 
iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows 
of his daughter : 


There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be 
sworn impossible,@ 


and the carpenter Charon in the iambic verse be- 
ginning 
I [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ¢ 


Sophocles, also,7 introduces Haemon, when defending 
Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion 


that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented 
her as being attacked by her father. The meaning of 
&e\rrov is not clear. It may be a general statement: the 
unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that 
you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates: ‘There is 
nothing that money cannot procure,’’ meaning that the 
father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74). 

¢ The line ends: tod aodvxypicov pédXe. Archilochus 
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own 
disapproval of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused 
by others possessing it. 

* Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as 
to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of 
the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour. 
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¢ The words gravy . . . 9 have been variously translated: 
(1) when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ; 
(2) when the opponent has stated what is different from the 
fact; (3) when the opponent has already conceded so much, 
‘* made one admission ”’ (Jebb). 

> Reading 4pero. 
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy- 
memes into moral maxims; for instance, “‘ Sensible 
men should become reconciled when they are pros- 
perous; for in this manner they will obtain the 
greatest advantages,’ which is equivalent to the 
enthymeme: “If men should become reconciled 
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they 
should be reconcilcd in a time of prosperity.” 

18. In regard to interrogation, its employment is 
especially opportune, when the opponent has already 
stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question 
makes the result an absurdity®; as, for instance, 
when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation 
into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On 
Lampon replying that it was not possible for one 
who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles 
asked him if he himself was acquainted with the 
rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, 
‘* How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ? ”’ 
Again, interrogation should be employed when one 
of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious 
that the opponent will admit the other if you ask 
him. But the interrogator, having obtained the 
second premise by putting a question, should not 
make an additional question of what is evident, but 
should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of not believing in the 
gods, asked © whether he did not say that there was 
a divine something; and when Meletus said yes, 
Socrates went on to ask if divine beings were not 
either children of the gods or something godlike. 
When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “ Is 
there a man, then, who can admit that the children 
of the gods exist without at the same time admitting 
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¢ For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked 
if Euripides was indoors, replies, ““Yes and no, if you under- 
stand me”’; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, 
collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs 
(dvaBddyr, unless it means ‘with his legs up”) composing 
a tragedy. ‘The reference in the second instance is to the 
adversary being reduced to such a position that he cannot 
answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and 
distinctions, which seem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle 
himself is fond of snch ‘‘cantionsly limited judgements ” 
(Gomperz). 


The translation is that of the reading dmopotvros, a con- 
jecture of Spengel’s. The audience will be ready to express 
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that the gods exist ?”’ Thirdly, when it is intended 
to show that the opponent either contradicts himself 
or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the 
opponent can do nothing else but answer the question 
by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, “ Partly 
yes, and partly no,” “ Some are, but some are not,” 
«‘ In one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers 
cry out against him as being in a difficulty.? In other 
cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if 
the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator 
seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a 
number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. 
Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes 
as much as possible. 

Ambiguous questions should be answered by de- 
fining them by a regular explanation, and not too 
concisely ; those that appear likely to make us con- 
tradict ourselves should be solved at once in the 
answer, before the adversary has time to ask the 
next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not 
difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, 
however, and the means of answering will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the Topics. If a conclusion is 
put in the form of a question, we should state the 
reason for our answer. For instance, Sophocles.é 
being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest 
of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting 
up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. ‘‘ What 
then?” asked Pisander, “did not this appear to 
you to be a wicked thing?’’ Sophocles admitted it. 
its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence 
of his perplexity. The ordinary reading azopodvres attributes 
the * perplexity ’’ to the hearers. Or, ‘‘ the hearers, thinking 


he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator] ”” (Jebb). 
> viii. 4. Cpe. 143. 
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ov Taira énpatas Ta tovnpda;’’ “vai,” épn: “od 
yap hv ddra Bedriw.”” Kal ads 6 Adkwyv edbuvo- 
jeevos THS epopias, EpwTuspevos El Soxodow avre 
Suxaiws dmrohwAcvaw drepou, ep. 6 dé “‘ odKoby 
av rovros tavTra €Jov;’’ Kal os édn. “odKoty 
dukatws av,” egy, “Kat ov amodAo0;” “ot 
djTa,” epn: ey pev yap xpnpara AaBovres Taro. 
empagay, eye) ov, a a yon. 610 OUT 
emepwT av bei pera TO CULTEpAoUa, OUTE TO oUpL- 

1419b Tépacua emepwrdy, eay py TO moAD TTrEpLH TOD 
aAnGods. 

7 ITepi d€ TAY yeroiwy, emelo) Twa SoKel /Xpijow 
exew ev tots ayo, Kat Setv edn Topyias thy 
pev omovdny diadleipew radv evarTiwv ye WTt 
TOV dé yéAwra omovd7, opbas déywv, elpnrau 
Trooa, elon yeAoiwy eoriv ev Tots Tre pt TOUNTUKAS, 
@v TO pwev aporrer eAevbdpw To 8’ ov. Omws odv 
TO apporrov attm@ Anperar. éoTe o ” eipwveia 
Ths Bwpodoxias edevBepudsrepov: O pev yap avTob 
éveka TroLel TO yeAotov, 6 5é BuxyoAdxyos érépov. 

19. ‘O 8 emiAoyos ovyKerrat eK TETTAPWwY, eK 
Te TOD mpos éavrov KATAGKEVATAL ev TOV dKpoaTny 
Kal TOV evavriov pavlus, Kal €x TOU avejoa Kal 
Tamew@oa, Kal ex TOU els TA TAO TOV dkpoaTny 
KAaTAoTHOaL, Kal ef avapyyncEns. mepuke yap 
pera TO dmodeifa avTOV weV adn Oh TOV dé € EVaVTLOV 
pevdh, oUrw TO émawelv Kal wéyew Kal emixan- 
Kevew, duoty dé Garépov det oroxalecdan, 7 OTL 
rovtous ayabos 7 Gti amrADs, 6 8 6Tt KaKOS TOUTOLS 


* The chapters are lost (cp. i i, 11. 29). 
> Or, ‘‘ mould the hearers to one’s will” (L. and S.). 
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‘So then you did what was wicked?” “ Yes, for 
there was nothing better to be done.’ The Lacedae- 
monian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, 
being asked if he did not think that the rest of his 
colleagues had been justly put to death, answered 
yes. ‘* But did not you pass the same measures as 
they did?’’ “ Yes.” ‘“ Would not you, then, also 
be justly put to death?” ‘No; for my colleagues 
did this for money; I did not, but acted according 
to my conscience.’ For this reason we should not 
ask any further questions after drawing the con- 
clusion, nor put the conclusion itself as a question, 
unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our 
favour. 

As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful 
in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to con- 
found the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest 
with earnest. We have stated in the Poetzcs * how 
many kinds of jests there are, some of them becoming 
a gentleman, others not. You should therefore 
choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more 
gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the first is em- 
ployed on one’s own account, the second on that of 
another. 

19. The epilogue is composed of four parts: to - 
dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and 
unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and 
depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; 
to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you 
are truthful and that the adversary is false, the 
natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame 
him, and put the finishing touches.2 One of two 
things should be aimed at, to show that you are 
either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary 
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“A € ~ > * A 4 , , 
7 OTL amrAws. e€& wv d€ b7) ToLOUTOUS KaTacKeUda lew 
de?, elpnvrat ol TOTmoL 7dDEV GTrovdaious det KaTa- 
/ A , A 4 ‘\ ~ 
2 oxevalew Kal davrouvs. TO 5€ peTa TOOTO dedeLy- 
pevwy non av€ew éort xara dvow 7 Tamewodv' 
del yap Ta TeTpaypéva opodoyetobar, ef pwéeAdee 
A \ a A ant » 
TO TOGOV Epeivy’ KaL yap 7 TOY GwuaTwWY avénats 
ex mpottrapyovTwy eotiv. dlev Se bet av&ew Kal 
8 TaTeWoUV, EKKEWTAL OL TOTTOL TpPOTEpOV. pETA 
A a V4 pd A \ € o ? A 
dé Tadra, dHjAwY dvTwy Kal ola Kal nAiKa, Els TA 
, za > 
maby ayew Tov akpoaryy: Tatra 6 eéeoTlWw éAeos 
A V4 A / 
Kal Seivwots Kal dpyn Kal plcos Kat Pbdvos Kat 
Endos Kai Epis. elpnvrar d€ Kal TovTwY ot TOTFOL 
, 4 A 
4 ™poTepov. wore Aouwrov avauvnoat Ta mTpoeipn- 
péva. Todto bé€ dpudorres Tovey ovTws wormep 
A > a a 
dacw ev Tois mpooysiois, ovK opbds Aé€yovTes: 
@ A b] “A , , 9 A 
iva yap evualh 4, KeAevovot modXdaKis etzeiv. 
exel prev odv Sel TO mpGypa eizeiv, va pr AavOary 
\ Ka é } b) lon’ \ 2 a 20 4 
mept ov 1 Kptots, evratOa Se dc wv SederKrat 
Kehadawddais. 
F A } 7 “a e 4 b) , gy 
5 "Apyn dé, duote & drécyero atodébwKev’ wore 
cr \ > a 4 4 4 3 3 
a re xat &0 6 rexréov. A€yerar 5é€ €€ avrTimapa- 
a ~ ? a } 4 x @ A 
Bodys tod evavriov. mapaPadArew d€ 7 doa Tepi 
A > A M ba! \ é «cy ) 
To abro audw elrov, 7) un Karavticpv. “adda 
ge A / A / > 4 \ ? a | \ 
oUTos pev TAOE TrEpi TOUTOV, éyw Se TadL, Kal dia 
~ ») n > > 4 t 6 e \ 4Q9 
1492 TADTA.”’ 7 €& Elpwveias, olov “odtos yap 746 
> > A \ , \ ,oK ) } 9 / 
elmev, éyw dé Tdd€. Kal Ti dy émoler, Ef TAdE 
4 3 A A , >? "“ > 9 , c¢ y 
éder€ev, aAda pn Tadi;”’ 7 €& Epwrnoews: © TI 
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eithcr relatively or absolutely bad. ‘The topics which 
serve to represent men as good or bad have already 
been stated. After this, when the proof has once 
been established, the natural thing is to amplify or 
depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should 
be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the ques- 
tion of degree ; just as the growth of the body is 
due to things previously existing. The topics of 
amplification and depreciation have been previously 
set forth.2 Next, when the nature and importance 
of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to 
certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, 
jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The 
topics of these also have been previously stated,° so 
that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been 
said. This may appropriately be done at this stage 
in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend 
for the exordium, when they advise frequent repeti- 
tion of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. 
In the exordium we should state the subject, in 
order that the question to be decided may not escape 
notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary 
statement of the proofs. 

We should begin by saying that we have kept our 
promise, and then state what we have said and why. 
Our case may also be closely compared with our 
opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both 
of us have said on the same point, or without direct 
comparison: ““ My opponent said so-and-so, and | 
said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” 
Or ironically, as for instance, “‘ He said this and I 
answered that ; what would he have done, if he had 
proved this, and not simply that ?”’ Or by interroga- 
tion: “ What is there that has not been proved ? ”’ 
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od bédeuTar;’’ 7 “‘odtos ti deteev;’’ 7 8n 
¢e/ > ~~ bal \ / ¢ > VA 

ovTws é€x trapaBoAns, 7 Kata dvaw, ws er€xOn, 

¢ 4 >) A \ 4 o\ Me A A 

ovTw Ta adtod, Kal maAw, €av BovdrAn, xwpis Ta 
lon b) } 4 “A \ A 4 

6 rod evavriov doyov. Teheur i dé THs Aefews 

dpworrer 7) Gavvoeros, Orrans emidoyos: dG Ly 
Adyos H “elpyKa, akynKdare, ExeTE, KpivaTe. 


@ Reading re\evr7, a conjecture of Victorius. With 
TENEUTH, the sense will be: ‘as a conclusion, the asyndetic 
style 3 is appropriate.” 

> It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable 
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or, ‘‘ What has my opponent proved?’ We may, 
therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the 
natural order of the statements, just as they were 
made, our own first, and then again, separately, if 
we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. 
To the conclusion of the speech % the most appropriate 
style is that which has no connecting particles, in 
order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : 
“T have spoken; you have heard; you know the 
facts ; now give your decision.’ > 

peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of 
Lysias Against H'ratosthenes. 


AT 1 


SELECT GLOSSARY 
OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


[As a rule, only the meanings of words in Aristotle's ‘‘ Rhetoric” are noticed, 
without reference to later rhetoricians. } 


dywrorikds (i. 5. 14): ** fit for athletic contests ”; (iii. 12. 1) 
of style: ‘‘suited to debate” (dywv), including both 
deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to 
ypagixyh, the style of compositions meant to be read. 

axplBea (iii, 12. 5), axpeBoroyla (i. 5. 15), dxpeBys (iii. 17. 12): 
of style, ‘‘ precise,” ‘‘ nicely finished,” ‘‘ highly correct ” ; 
of statements, ‘‘ exact,” ‘‘ closely reasoned.” 

dmrom\dynots (iii. 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the 
judge and diverting his attention from what is unfavour- 
able ; unless it is taken in a neuter sense, wandering from 
the subject, ‘‘ digression.” 

dpuovia (iil. 1. 4): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, 
modulation of the voice. 

dpxyh ... alriov (i. 7. 12): the latter (cause) precedes the 
foriner (first principle or beginning). ‘In a plant, the 
secd is the apy, the power of vegetation the afriov.” 

Grexvar (i. 2. 2; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are inde- 
pendent of art, being already in existence and ready for 
use ; évrexvo. are those which have to be invented by the 
orator: alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi rationem 
acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et quo- 
dammodo gigneret ; ideogue las aréxvous, inartificiales, has 
évréxvous, artificiales, vocaret (Quint. Inst. Orat. v. 1. 8). 

abénors (i. 9. 39), adéyrixd (1. 9. 38), adgecv (ii, 18. 4): ‘* ampli- 
fication.” Its object is to increasc the rhctorical effect 
and importance of a statement by intensifying the circum- 
stances of an object or action. 

avroxaBddadws (iii, 7. 2): ‘off-hand, lightly, at randon ;”’ 
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avroxdBdanos (iii. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by 
the poet Lycophron (see note on iii. 3.1). It is said to be 
properly applied to badly kneadcd meal. 

dpedyjs (iil. 9. 5): ‘‘ simple,” the equivalent of damdoids or 
Hovéxwhos as applied to the period ; that is, consisting of 
only one «®\ov (member, clause) as opposed to the com- 
plex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed 
to exceed four x@da. 

Bralowors (ii. 23. 15): retortion of a dilemma upon the pro- 
poser of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of 
two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrar 
to the other. The adj. BAaiods is translated (1) bow-legged, 
or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the 
examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word 
properly means ‘straddling of the legs’’; ‘‘ legs irregn- 
larly diverging ’’ (Welldon). 

yAGrra (iii, 3. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in 
any way out of the common, which needs to be explained. 

yvoun (ii. 21. 2): a moral maxim or sentiment; a general 
(not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. 
Maxims are to enthymemes as premises arc to syllogisms, 
not in the case of every enthymeme, but only those that 
deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life. 

ypagexyn Aéés (iti. 12. 1): “suited for writing,” ‘‘literary,” 
opposed to dywriortxy 2d. 

detyya (iii. 14. 6): ‘‘sample, pattern”; the prologue or 
proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its 
giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the 

earer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be 
treated of. 

Secxrixa evOupypara (ii. 22. 14): direct arguments (as opposed 
e.g. to the reductio ad absurdum), the object of which is 
to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to édeyxrixa 
é,, the object of which is refutation; det&s (ili. 7. 6): 
“‘method of proof.” 

deivwors (ii. 21. 10): ‘‘ exaggeration,” ‘‘intensification,” de- 
fined by Longinus as a form of adénots; also ‘‘indigna- 
tion,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (De mventione, 
i. 53. 100) describes it as a form of speech whereby 
intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is 
aroused. 

dialpeocs (ii. 23. 10): distribution or division into parts or 
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in 
Poetics (1461 a 93) it is more or less equivalent to punctua- 
tion, although it includes every kind of break. dcacpeiv 
Tw Abyy (iii. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, 
as opposed to cuvréuws, one that is concise. 

diadexrixy (i. 1. 1): logical discussion, properly by way of 
question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the 
logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration 
or scientific proof (daédeés). The premises of the latter 
being incontrovertibly truce, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic 
syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand 
are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain 
persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them 
can only be probable. 

Rhetoric is here stated to be a countcrpart of, not 
absolutely identical with, Dialectic (Cicero, Orator, 114, 
quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there 
are points of difference as well as resemblance between 
them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of 
Dialectic. Both are, theoretically, of universal application 
(although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the 
widest sense, including the ethical sciences) and deal with 
material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge 
of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has 
any special first principles, like those of a particular 
science, which cannot be transferred to another. 

Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas 
Rhetoric sets forth its idee in a continuous speech, 
addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous 
crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a 
certain opinion. While the dialectical syllogism leads to 
general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with 
individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for 
instance, whether punishment is to be inflicted in a 
particular case. 

Both take either side of a question and are ready 
to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the 
conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and 
necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its 
opposite indifferently. 

didvowa (i. 13. 17; iii. 10. 4, 5): ** meaning, 
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‘intention ” ; 
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(ii. 26. 5; iii. 1. 7): ‘‘ thought,” the logical or inventive 
part of Rhetoric; (iii. 16. 9): ‘intellectual capacity,” 
contrasted with the moral purpose. 

diaorifey (iit. 5. 6): ‘* to punctuate ” (see dcaipecis). 

diarpiBy (iii. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling on a subject 
(commoratio); occasion for digression. 

dinpnuévy (iii. 9. 7): disjointed (of style), in which the mem- 
bers or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting 
particle. 

divaus: (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, 
natural capacity, cleverness: (3) potentiality, virtual 
existence or action, as opposed to évépyea, actuality, 
actual existence or action. 

éyxwysov (i. 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, 
distinguished from éra:vos, praise of virtuous qualities. 

eldos: (1) form, appearance; (2) particular kind, sort: 
(3) species, as contrasted with genus: (4) ‘‘ special topics.” 

elxés (i. 2. 15): probability, a proposition in contingent 
matter, which is true in the greater number of cases 
(Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. 
{ts relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
universal to the particular. 

elxwy (iii. 4, 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison ‘‘as,” ‘*‘like.” Quintilian, /nst. Orat. viii. 
6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoque distat, yuod 
illa comparatur rei, quam volumus exprimere, haec pro 
ipsa re dicitur. 

eipouevn Aééts (iii. 9. 1): continuous, running style (lit. strung 
together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only 
connexion is that of the cvvdecuol; the sentences resemble 
straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping 
an uninterrupted course. 

évddc mov (iii. 14. 1): the key-note in music; (iii. 14. 4) the 
key-note in a speech, almost the same as mpoolucov. 

évépyea (iii. 11. 2): actualization, vividness, representing 
things inanimate as animate (see dvvayis). 

évOvunua (i. 2, 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) 
in the Jtheforic is a rhetorica] syllogism, that is, it is 
drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a 
strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a 
syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed 
is due to a misunderstanding of the word dreds [unless 
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this is an interpolation], ‘‘incomplete,” in Anal, Priora, 
ii. 29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its 
form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy- 
meme as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. 
Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914). 

évoraots (ii. 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against 
an opponent’s conclusion, but to the proposition advanced 
by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be 
universal, the objection may be universal or particular. 
The establishment of the denial of one particular is 
sufficient to destroy the universal. 

évrexvoe mlares (i. 2. 9): see d&rexvar wlores. 

fis (ii, 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the 
result of mpa@éis; it tends to the production of certain 
actions and is bound to produce them, unless external 
circumstances prevent it. 

€ratvos (i. 9. 33): see éyxwpiov, 

érecoodtoby (iii. 17. 11): to introduce an éreiocddiov or accessory 
incident. 

émvenxys, émvelxera (i, 2. 4): goodness; (i. 13. 13): reasonable 
treatment, equity. 

érlOeroy (iii. 2. 145 iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but 
used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental 
addition (¢.g. Tydides). 

érldoyos (iii. 18. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in 
which the chief points are recapitulated. 

émornun (i. 1. 1), émiornrds (ii. 24. 10): science, that which 
can be scientifically known, opposed to 7éxvy, a system or 
set of rules, and to éumeipla, experience, knack, without 
knowledge of principles. 

éroxodopey (i. 7. 31): ‘* building up of one phrase upon 
another, one rising above another step by step like the 
rounds of a ladder, xAtwaé”’ (Cope). They are so arranged 
that the last important word of one is repeated as the first 
of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4 Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
‘* Climax ” is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern 
popular language generally implies the highest point, 
culmination. 

épwrnots (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, whieh 
only requires a simple affirmative or negative answer, 
opposed to wedots or réona, which needs an explanation. 
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evnOns (ii. 12. 7): good-natured, simple, di gees to KaxonOns ; 
(iii. 1. 9; 12. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking 
force, empty. 

eVoyxos (iii. 7. 2): lit. bulky: of style, ‘*‘ weighty,” ‘‘im- 
portant,” opposed to evredjs, ‘* cheap,” ‘‘ poor,” ‘“* meagre.” 

evpuns (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct 
from powers that are the result of practice and study. 

90s: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper 
or disposition, moral character; it furnishes an indirect 
proof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to 
convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from 
the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) 
and the various conditions of men (ii. 12-17), to which 
different language and methods of conciliation are suitable ; 
in style (iii. 7. 6; 16. 8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge 
of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. 

larpevuara (iii. 14. 7): ‘*‘correctives,” ‘‘antidotes ”” to the 
listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general 
application, capable of being used in any part of a 
speech. 

tia, dvdpara (iii. 5. 3): “specific,” opposed to mepiéxovta, 
“ general” terms. 

KaracKkevdtew (ii, 24. 4): ‘Sto construct” an argument, 
opposed to dvackevafey, avarpetv, ** to demolish ”’; (ii. 2. 27 ; 
iii. 19. 1) ‘*to put into a certain frame of mind”; xara- 
oxevaorikéds (11. 26. 3): ‘* constructive.” 

Kareorpappevn dékts (iii. 9. 3): ‘*close” or periodic style, in 
which the period, as distinguished from sentences in the 
elpouévn X., resembles a circular line, which returns and 
ends at a certain point. 

k¥ptos (1. 1. 11; 1. 8.1, 23 15. 9, 21): ‘‘ authoritative,” ‘* effec- 
tive”; (i. 3. 4) ‘‘opportune,” ‘‘ appropriate”; (iii. 2. 2) 
of words, ‘ established,” ‘* vernacular,” used in their 
natural sense, opposed to ‘ foreign,”’ figurative, or archaic 
words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the 
common. 

x@doyr (iii. 9. 5): ** member,” ‘* clause,” a subdivision of the 
period. 

Aextixés (iii. 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary 
life and conversation. 

hirés (iii. 16. 2): lit. smooth ; of style, ‘* plain,” “* unadorned.” 

Aébyos: ‘* Speech,” ‘‘ oration”; (iii. 6. 1) ‘* description,” ** de- 
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finition,” opposed to dvoua, the noun or term; (iii. 2. 7) 
prose ; (ii. 20. 2) ** story,” ‘‘fable’’; (ii. 2. 18) ‘* account,” 
‘“*consideration ” (Aéyw év undévi elvat). 
Madaxds (1. 10. 4): ** effeminate”; (ii. 17. 4) ** mild,” * unim- 
passioned ”; (ii. 22. 10) of reasoning, ‘* slack,” ‘* loose.” 
méyedos (i. 5. es. ‘¢statnre,” ; (iii. 1. 4) of style, ‘‘ grandeur,” 
petody (il, 18. 4): ‘to extenuate,” ‘* depreciate,’’ opposed to 
av&éew, aténors. 

Meloupos, pvoupos (ili. 9. 6): ** docked,” ‘‘curtailed,” of a 
clause or period which seems to end too soon. 

petpaxwwdys (ili. 11. 16): of style, characterized by youthful 
force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the 
old. In other rhetorical writers, ‘* puerile.” 

Belwots (uecobdv, ti. 18. 4; 26. 1): ‘* depreciation,” ** extenua- 
tion,” opposed to avtnors, adfew. 

peravaorys (ii. 2. 6): “immigrant,” “ vagrant,” opposed to a 
native. It appears to be the same as the later uéroixos 
(resident alien): cp. Politics. ili. 5. 9, where driunros is 
explained as ‘‘having no share of office.” It might also 
mean ‘of no value,” one whom anybody could kill with 
impunity (see Leaf on Jliad, ix. 648). 

peragopa (ili. 10. 7): ‘* transference,” ‘‘ metaphor.” ‘* Meta- 
phor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs 
to something else, the transference taking place from 
genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). 

mérpov: ‘*metre,” ‘*measure”: see pududs. 

povéxwros (iii. 9. 5): of a period, consisting of only one 
clause or member. 

vouos: sometimes used in the sense of *‘ convention,” as 
opposed to dvers. 

Syxos (iii. 6. 1): ‘* weight,” ‘‘importance,” ‘* dignity.” It 
also has the sense of ‘* bombast ” (Longinus, iil. 4). 

oixetos (i. 5. 7): “ one’s own,” that which one can dispose of 
as one wishes ; (i. +. 12), that which is peculiar to soine- 
thing, as to a form of government; (ili. 2. 6; 7. 4): of 
style and the use of words, *‘ appropriate,” much the same 
AS KUpLOS. 

ouwvupla (ii. 24, 2; iii, 2. 7): the use of words in an equivocal 
sense and such words themselves, 7.e. those that have the 
same sound but a different sense. 

Svoma: asa general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles, 
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and pronouns; as a Special term, ‘‘noun’’ opposed to 
eeverb.” 

wa0os, maoxev (ii. 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection 
generally ; (ii. 1. 8; iii. 17. 8), ‘* passion,” ‘‘ emotion ” ; 
(i. 2. 1) ‘* quality,” ‘*property”’ of things; (i. 9. 15) 
‘“* suffering”; (iii. 7.3) a pathetic style; so wa@yrixy Néks 
and wadnrixcds \é-yeuv. 

rapaBorr (iii. 19. 5): ** placing side by side, 
(ii. 20. 4) ** ilustration.” 

mwapdderypa (ii. 20. 1, 2): ‘* example,” “instance,” including 
both the historical (zapafody) and the fictitious (ddyos) ; 
(i. 2. 8) proof from example, ‘‘ rhetorical induction,” con- 
trasted with évévunua. 

mapdaNoryos (i. 13. 16): ‘* beyond calculation,” “‘ unexpected ;” 
mapahoylfecba (i. 14. 1), «to cheat,” ‘‘ defraud”; (ii. 24. 4) 
‘*to reason falsely, or be Jed astray by false reasoning ” 
(also in an active sense); mapadoyorikés (i. 9. 29), 
‘* fallacious,” rapadoryiopnds (iii. 12. 4), * fallacy.” 

waplowors (iii. 9. 9): ‘* balancing of clauses;” wapicos, of a 
clause, ‘‘ exactly balanced.” 

maponoiwois (iii. 9. 9): ‘* making like,” ‘‘assimilation” of 
sounds at the beginning or end of clauses. 

memoinpévoy bvoua (ili. 2, 5): a word coined or invented for 
the occasion. 

meplodos (iii. 9. 3): a complete sentence, composed of several] 
clauses, from one full stop to another ; 7. ris yijs (i. 4. 13): 
a traveller’s description of the countries visited by him. 

wepiméreia (i. 11. 24): sudden change or reverse of fortune 
In tragedy, the word implies ‘‘a complete change or 
reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or 
act’ (Bywater on Poetics, 10). 

miorts (i. 14. 5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from 
8oxos and defid; (i. I. 11. and elsewhere): means of 
persuasion, ‘‘probable”’ opposed to ‘‘ demonstrative ” 
proof. 

mpaxtixds (i. 6. 11): ‘able to do,”’ followed by the genitive, 
unless here it be translated “efficient,” ‘ practical,” not 
connected grammatically with rév dyabav. 

mpodeats Cit 13. 2): ‘‘setting forth,” ‘‘statement of the 
case,” like a problem (apé8Anua) in geometry. 

mpooluwov (i. 1.9; iii. 14. 1): ‘* preamble,” ‘‘ exordium,” com- 
pared to the mpddoyos in tragedy and comedy, ‘‘all that 
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part of the play which comes before the first song of the 
chorus ” (Poetics, 12. 4). 

mpdraccs (i. 3. 7): ‘* proposition,” ‘* premise ” of a syllogism ; 
combined with 6é&, ‘*notion,” ‘‘ popular opinion” as 
useful for producing persuasion (ii, 1. 1). 

mraows (i. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the 
inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally 
marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective 
xadkods from xadxés (ili. 9. 9) and the adverb avdpelws from 
avépia (i. 7. 27) are instances of ‘‘inflexions”’ (Bywater 
on Poetics, 20. 10). 

pjua: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, 
a verb as opposed to a noun (8voua). The term also 
appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a 
predicate. 

pnropexy: see dcadexTeKy. 

puOuds (iii. 1. 4, 8. 2): **time”; in general, any regular, 
harmonious movement. in sound or motion, which can be 
measured by number; thus, it may be applied to the 
tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, 
the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in 
long and short syllables. ‘‘ Rhythm consists of certain 
lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order 
in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the 
one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with 
quality [the syllables must be in a certain order]... 
rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, 
whereas the spaces of metre are confined; . . . firther, 
metre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends 
also to the motion of the body” (Quintilian, /nst. Orat. 
ix. 4. 45, Loeb Series translation). 

caps Aééts (iii. 2. 1): “clear,” ‘* perspicuous,” defined (iii. 
12. 6) as the mean between déoXeoxla (garrulity, prolixity) 
and ovvroula (excessive conciseness). 

oeuvy déks (iii. 2. 2): ** noble,” * nae ‘* dignified.” 

onuetoy (i. 2. 16): ** sign,” a probable argument as proof of 
a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the 
relation of particular to universal, the other that of 
universal to particular. rexujpeov, on the other hand, is 
a necessary sign, and such signs can be made into a 
demonstrative syllogism, which cannot be refuted. Thus, 
‘*sion” is both a gencral and special term. Asa general 
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term, it embraces the 7exujpea; as a Special term, the two 
kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. 

gddorxos (ii. 16. 2): **one who offends against good taste or 
manners’; also one who speaks incorrectly (codockifev, 
lii. 5. 7). 

orevds (ili. 12, 2): of style, ‘‘ thin,” ‘‘ meagre,” ‘‘jejune.” 

oroxetoy (ii. 22, 13; 26. 1): **element” of an enthymeme, 
identified by Aristotle with 7ézos. 

orpoyyunos (ii. 21.7): ‘* rounded”; of style, ‘‘ terse,” ‘‘ com- 

act.” 

Aaa (ii. 24. 10): ‘false accusation,” here used for 
**sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. 

ovpBoror (ili. 15. 9, 16. 10): “sign,” “token”; not to be 
confused with vuuBory (i. 4. 11), ‘* contract.” otpBoror 
itself elsewhere= mutual covenant. 

ouvayew (i. 2. 13; ii. 22. 3, 15): **to conclude,” ‘* draw an 
inference”: (iii. 11. 12) ‘* draw together,” ‘‘ contract.” 

ovvieouos (iii. 5. 2): ‘* connecting particle”: it includes the 
preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain 
particles. 

ovvesrpappmevws (ii. 24. 2): ‘twisted up, 
ovoTpéperv, iil. 18. 4). 

atoroxa (i. 7. 27): ** conjugates,” ‘‘ co-ordinates”: éyerar 
dé ovoTotxa mev Ta ToLade olov Ta Slkata Kal 6 Slkatos TH StKkaso- 
ovvyn Kal Ta avdpeta Kal 6 dvdpetos 7H avdpla (Topics, ii. 9. 1). 

oxeTrLacpds (ii. 21. 1U): ** passionate complaint ”’ of injustice 
or ill-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which 
we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer, 
the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympa- 
thetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.v. con- 
questio). 

oxiua (ii. 94. 2; iii. 8. 1): “form,” ‘‘ figure” of a speech. 
It does not correspond to the modern expression “‘ figure of 
speech,”’ bunt is an ‘‘ attitude ”’ or ‘‘ turn of meaning given 
to the language when it comes to be actually spoken ”’ 
... ‘a difference of sense resulting from a difference 
of some kind in the mode of enunciation” (Bywater, 
Poetics, 19. 7). 

rags (iii. 13-19): the arrangement or distribution of the 
parts of a speech. 

Tamew? dééts (iii. 2. 1): <* low,” ** poor,” ** mean”; in a moral 
sense, ‘‘ base,”’ ‘‘ vile” (ramewdrys, ii. 6. 10). 
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rexunprov (i. 2. 16, 17): see onpeior. 

réxvy (i. 1. 3): set of rules, ‘‘ handbook ” of Rhetoric: else- 
where of the *‘ tricks ” of rhetoricians ; rexvodoyeiv (i. 1. 9): 
to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. 

romos (ii. 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, 
and the store itself; a heading or department, containing 
a number of rhetorical arguments cf the same kind (rézos 
els 5 moda évOunjuata eumlrre:). These are all classified 
and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. 
rémot are of two kinds: (1) xocvol rémot (** commonplaces ’’) 
or simply 7é7o0, the topics common to the three kinds of 
Rhetoric (i. 2. 213 ii. 18. 3-5)3 (2) ef5n or Ydra (i. 2. 21), 
specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly 
derived from Ethics and Politics. 

vmdxptots (iii. 1. 3): ** delivery” of a speech, under which 
declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything 
connected with acting are included ; bmoxpirixy dékes (ili. 
12. 2), ‘*style suited for delivery,” ‘‘lending itself to 
acting ” ; [réxv7] (iii. 1. 7): ‘* the art of acting.” 

xwpa (iii. 17, 15): ‘* room” for our own arguments as well 
as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, ‘*to get a 
footing’ for what we are going to say; (ii. 24. 2): the 
proper place, province. 

pidés (iii. 2. 3): ** bare,”’ “ bald,” of prose as opposed to 
poetry. 

puxpos (iii. 3.1): ** cold,’’-‘* frigid,” ‘‘ insipid.” As a noun, 
To Wuxpéy means generally any defect of style as opposed 
to dperh AéEews., 
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Achilles, i. 3. 6; ii. 22. 12, 24.6; iii. 
17. 11 

Aegina, iii. 10. 7; Aeginetans, ii. 
Oy 

Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 

Aeschines (Socraticns), iii, 16, 10 

Aesion, iii. 10. 7 

Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 

Aesopian (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Agathon, ji. 19. 13, 24. 10 

Agesipolis, ii. 28. 12 

Ajax (tragedy), ii, 28. 20, 24 

Alcaeus, i. 9. 20. 

Alcibiades (descendants), ii. 15. 3 

Alcidamas, i. 13. 2; ii, 23. 11; iii. 
3. 1, 2, 4 

Alcinous, iii. 16. 7 

Alemaeon (tragedy), ii. 23. 3 


Alexander (Paris), ii. 23. 12; iii, 14. 


8 i 
Alexander (oration), ii, 23. 8, 24. 7 


Alphesiboea, ii. 23. 3 

Amasis, ii. 8, 12 

Amphiaraus, ii. 12. 6 
Anaxagoras, il, 23. 11 
Anaxandrides, iii. 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 
Androcles, ii. 28, 22 
Androtion, iif. 4. 3 

Antigone, fii. 16. 9 
Antimachus, iii. 6. 7 
Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 23. 20 
Antisthenes, iii. 4. 3 
Archelaus, fi. 23. 8 

Archibius, i. 15. 15 
Archidamns, iii. 4. 3 
Archilochus, ii. 23. 11; iii. 17. 16 
Archytas, iii. 11. 5 

Areopagus, i. 1. 5; ii. 23. 12 
Ares, iil. 4. 4, 11. 11 

Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 
Aristides, iii. 14. 3 

Aristippus, ti. 23. 12 


NAMES 


Aristogiton, i. 9. 38; ii. 24. 5 
Aristophanes, iii. 2, 15 
Aristophon, ii. 23. 7 
Athenians, i, 15. 13; 
Py; iis. 10.7014, 11 
Athens, ii. 23. 11 
Athos, iii. 9. 7° 
Attic (neighbour),. ii. 21. 12; 
(orators) iii. 11. 16; phiiditia, iii. 


ii, 22. 5, 23. 


10. 7 
Autocles, ii. 23. 12 


Babylonians (comedy), iii. 2, 15 
Bias, ii. 13. 4 

Boeotians, iii. 4. 3 

Bryson, iii. 2. 13 


Callias, iii. 2. 10 

Calliope, iii. 2. 11 

Callippus, 1. 12, 29; (Art of rhetoric), 
ii, 23. 14, 21 

Callisthenes, ii, 3. 13 

Callistratus, i. 7, 18, 14.15 iii. 17. 


14 
Calydon, iif. 9. 4 
Carcinus, ii. 23, 28 ; iii, 16. 11 
Carthaginians, i, 12. 18 
Cephisodotus, iii. 4. 3, 10. 7 
Chabrias, i. 7. 13; iii. 10. re 
Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29; SANs bese 
Chares, i, 15. 15; iii. 10. 7, 17. 10 
Charidemus, ii. 23, 17 
Charon (blacksmith), fii. 17. 16 
Chians, ii. 23, 11 
Chilon, ii. 12. 14, 21. 18, 28. 11 
Choerilus, iii, 14. 4 
Cimon (descendants), ii. 15. 3 
Cleon, iii. 5. 2, 8 1 
Cleophon, i. 15. 13; iii. 7. 2 
Conon, ii. 23. 12, 29 
Corax, ii. 24. 11 
Corinthians, i. 6. 24 
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Cratylus, iii. 16. 10 
Critias, i. 15. me iii. 16. 3 
Croesus, iii, 5. 4 

Cycnus, fi. 22. 12 
Cydias, ii. 6. 24 


Darius, if, 20. 3 

De) phi, ii. 23. 12 

Demades, ii, 24. 8 

Democrates, ili, 4. 3 

Democritus, iii. 9. 6 

Demosthenes (? genera)), iii. 4. 3 

Demosthenes (orator), il. 23. 3 

Diogenes (the Cynic), iii. 10. 7 

Diomedes, ii. 23. 20; iii. 15, 10 

Diomedon, ii. 23. 3 

Dion, {. 12. 29 

Dionysius oF Syracuse), i 
O22. Tie 

Dionyals ee and poet), ili, 2. 


3 2. 19 a, 


picnvatis (general name), ii, 24. 5 
Dionysus, fii. 4. 4 

Diopithes, ii, 8, 11 

Dorieus, i. 2. 138 

Draco, ii. 28. 29 


Egypt, ii. 20. 3 

Egyptian (rebels), iii. 16. 5 

Eleans, ii, 28. 27 

Elis, iii, 14. 11 

Empedocles, i. 18. 2; iii. 5. 4 

Epicharmus, i, 7. 31; iii. 9. 10 

Epidaurus, iii. 10. 7 

Epimenides, iii. 17, 10 

Ergophilus, ii, 3. 18 

Eubulus, i. 15. 15 

meee (Hecuba), ii. 21.25 (Hippo- 
Vytus), fi, 22. 35 iii. 15. 83 (Iphig. 
Aul.), iid ll. 2; Uphig. Taur. )s 
iii. 6. 4, 14. 10; (Medea), tea), 2, 
65 (Orestes), i. th 20; (Troades), 
ii, 21. 5, 28. 209; ii. 17. 10; 
Fragments (Andromeda), i. 11, 8; 
(Antiope), i. 11. 28; (Meleager), 
iii, 9. 43 (Oeneus), lii. 16. 73 
(Stheneboea), ii. 21. 2; (Telephus), 
iii, 2.10; (uuknown play), ii. 23. 
Lec eply to the Syraensans), ii. 6. 
20 ; (his choice of words), iii. 2. 5 

Euthydemus, il, 24. 8 

Euthynus, fi. 19. 14 

Euxenns, iil, 4. 3 


Kvagoras, ii, 28. 12 


Gelon, i, 12. 30 

Glaucon (of Teos), fii, 1. 3 

Gorgias, iii, 1. 9, 3. 4, 7, 11, 14. 2, 
15. 11, 14. 11, 18. 7 

Gyges, iii, 17. 16 


Haemon, iii. 16. 11, 17. 16 

Halys, iii. 5. 4 

Harmodius, i, 9. 98; ii, 24. 5 

Hecuba, ii. "28. 20 

Hezesippus, see Agesipolis 

Helen, ii. 23. 12, 24. 9 

Heraclidae, ii, 22. 6 

Heraclitus, iii. 5. 6 

Hercules (Pillars of), ii. 10. 5 

Hermes, ii, 24. 2 

Herodicus, i, 5. Re ij, 28. 281 

Herodotus, iii. 9,2; 16. 5 

Hesiod, ii. 4. 21, 10. 6 

Hesione, iii. 15. "9 

Hieron (wife of), ii. 16. 2 

Himera (people), if. 20. 5 

Hipparchusg, ii. 24. 5 

Hippolochus, i. 9. 38 

Homer, i. 15. 13; ii. 23. Il; iii. 11. 
25 (liad) 1., iti. 14.6; ii. 2. 65 i. 
6. 203 ii. 2, Oxo 6. 22: li. 2: 
6; iii, 12. 43 £ 1a. 135i vaya 
11. 83 IX., i. 7. Slide, 
16; ii. 2,63 XI, 1. OF Tein: 
8; XIL., fi. 21. 1L¢ XSITE ii: 
8; XV., tii, 11. 8; XVIIL, i. 11. 
9; ii, 2, 2, 21, 11; XX., ili. 4. 1; 
XXIII., i. 11. 125 Ves: 
16 ; (Odyssey) I., iii, bags IV., iii. 
ve 6: VI., til, 14, Die EX. 
16; XI., if. 11. 8 XIV. fil, 10 
XV,, i. 11. 8; XIX., iii, 16. 10; 
XXII., i. 7. 839 XP eee 

Hyglaenon, iii. 15. 8 


Ida, ii. 24, 7 

Idrieus, iii. 4. 3 

Iphicrates, i, 7. 82.9. 31s ior 6 
7, 3, Lisi 2, 10, 10. 7 

Ismenias, ‘ii, 28, 11 

Isocrates, i. 9. 38; ii, 23. 12¢ ilt. 
17, 10, ‘Ws fi. 19. 14, 23, 12° iil. 
14. 1, 17. 16 (speeches) (De pan, 
iil, 11. 7, 17. 103; (Panegyricvs), 
iil, 7. 11, 9. 7, 10. 7, 14.°2, 17210; 


1 In both these passages it is proposed to read Proiicus. 
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(Ad Philippum) iii. 10, 5, 7, 11. 
Italiotes, ii, 23. 11 
Jason (the Thessalian) i. 


(hero), ii. 23, 28 
Jocasta, iti, 16, 11 


12. 31; 


Lacedaemonians, i. 5, 6, 9. 263 ii. 
28. 11 

Laconian (apophthegms), ii. 21. 8 

Lampon, iii. 18, 1 

Lampsacus (people of), ii. 23. 11 

Leodamias, i. 7. 133 ii. 23. 25 

Leptines, iii. 10. 7 

Leucothea, fi. 23. 27 

Libyan (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Licymnius, iii. 2. 13, 12. 2, 13.5 

Locrians, ii. 21. 8 

Lycoleon, iii. 10. 7 

Lycophron, iii, 3. 1, 9. 7 

Lycurgus, if. 23. 11 

Lysias (frag.), ii. 23. 19; (Funeral 
Oration), iii. 10. 7 


Mantias, ii. 23, 11 

Marathon, ti, 22. 6 

Medea (play), il. 23. 28 
Megara, i. 2. 19 
Melanippides, iil. 9. 6 
Melanopus, i. 14. 1 

Meleager (play), ii. 2, 19, 23. 20 
Meletus, iii. 18. 2 

Miltiades (decree of), iit. 10. 7 
Mixidemides, ii. 23. 12 
Moerocles, iii. 10. 7 

Mysia, iti. 2. 10 
Mytilenaeans, ij. 23. 11 


Nausicrates, fit. 15. 2 
Nicanor, ii. 23. 3 
Nicon, iii. 11. 6 
Niceratus, ili. 11. 13 
Nireus, fii. 12. 4 


Odysseus, it. 23, 24; tii. 15, 9 
Odyssey, iti. 3. 4 
Oedipus (lost play), iii. 16, 7 


Olympian (victor), i. 7. 32, 9. 31; 


(prize), i. 2. 13 
Bienthiay (war), iif. 10. 7 
Orestes (lost tragedy), ii. 24. 3 


Palamedes, fii. 12. 3 
Pamphilus, it. 23, 21 


Paralus, iti. 10. 7 

Paros (inhabitants), ii. 23. 11 

Penelope, fii. 16. 7 

Pentheus, ii. 23. 29 

Peparethus (speech on), ii. 23. 11 

Periander, i. 15, 13 

Pericles, i. 7, 34; iii. 4. 8, 10. 7, 18. 
1; (descendants), ii. 15. 3 

Phalaris, ii. 20. 5 

Phayllus, iii. 16. 7 

Philammon, iii. 1]. 13 

Philemon, iti. 12. 3 

Philip (of Macedon), ii. 23. 6 

Philocrates, ii. 3. 13 

Philoctetes, iii. 11. 13 

Philomela, iii. 3. 4 

Pindar (quoted), {. 7. 14; ii. 24. 2 

Piraens, ii. 24. 3 

Pisander, iii. 18. 6 

Pisistratus, i. 2. 19 

Pitholaus, iii. 9. 7, 10. 7 

Pittacus, ii. 12. 6, 25. 7 

Plato (comic poet), i. 15. 15 

Plato (philosopher), ii. 23. 12; 
OO Bae iii, 18. 2; (Menexenus), 

. 9. 803 iit. 14, 11; (Phaedrus), 

ti ie bis (Republic), iii, 4. 3 

Polus, fi. 93, 29 

Polybus, iii. 14. 6 

Polycrates, ii, 24. 3, 6 

Polyeuctus, iii. 10. 7 

Potidaea (people), ii. 22. 7! 

Pratys, iii. 11. 13 

Prodicus, iii. 14. 9 

Protagoras, ii. 24. 11; iii. 5. 5 

Pythagoras, ii. 23, 11 


Rhadamanthus, fii. 12. 3 


Salamis, i. 15. 3, ti. 22. 6, fli. 10. 7 

Samians, iii. 4. 3 

Sappho, ii. 23. 11, 12 

Sestus, ili. 10. 7 

Sigeum (people), i. 15. 18 

Simonides, 1. 6.24; i. 7, 32; i. 9. 
SL; ii, 26, 2% til, 2. 14 

Sisyphus, fii. 11. 8 

Socrates, i. 9. 30; ii, 15. 3; 23. 
S» dit, 74. 11, 28,25 te by 
Theodectes), ti 23. 18 

Socratic (comparisons), ii. 
(discourses), fii. 16. 8 

Solon, i. 15. 183 ti. 23. 11 

Sophocles, iii. 15. 3; (Antigone), i. 
13. 2, 15.6% tii. 16. Py Pls. 165 
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(Oed. Tyr.), iii. 14. 6 5 (Teucer), iii. 
15. 9; (T'yro), ii, 23. 92 

Sophocles, (orator and politician), 
i, 14. 35 ini. 18. 6 

Speusippus, iii. 10. 7 

Stesichorus, ii. 20. 5, 21. 8; iti. 11, 


6 
Stilbon, ii. 23. 11 
Strabax, ii. 23, 17 
Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21 


Telephus (lost play), iii. 2. 10 
Tenedos (people), i. 15. 13 

Teucer (lost: play), ii. 23. 7; iii. 15.9 
Teumessug, iii. 6. 7 

Theagenes, i. 2. 19 

Thebes, ii. 23. 11 

Themistocles, i. 15. 14 

Theodamas, iii. 4. 3 
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Theodectes, fii. 9. 9; (Ajauz), ii. 23. 
24; (Alemuaeon), ii. 23. 33 (Orestes), 
ii, 24. 33 (Socrates), ii. 23, 13; 
(Law), ii, 28. 11, 17 

Theodorus (rhetorician), ii. 23. 28; 
ili. 12, 63NS 

Theodorus (tragic actor), iii. 2. 4 

Theseus, i. 6. 25; ii, 23. 5, 12 

Thettaliscus, ii. 23. 11 

Thrasybulus, ii. 28. 29 

Thrasymachus, fi. 28. 29; fii. 1. 7, 
8, 4, 1a 


Xenon i. 15, 80; fi. 23, 18, 


Xenophon (Hellenica) ii. 23. 12 
Xerxes, ii. 20. 3 


Zeno, i. 12, 10 


GENERAL INDEX 


Aberration, iii. 13. 5 

Aborigines, i. 5. 5 

Accident (fallacy of), ii. 24. 6 

Account (rendered on leaving 
office), iff. 10. 7, 18. 6 

seve oe (of enthymemcs), ii. 
4.2 

Acree and defence, i. 8. 3, 

uM 


Actions (voluntary and involun- 
tary), i. 10. 7 

Actors and acting, iii. 1. 3. 4, 7, 
12. 2; see also Delivery 

Actualization, see Vividness 

Ages and their characteristics, ii. 
12-14 

Agonistic style, iii. 12. 1 

Aim, see End 

Alliteration, iii. 9. 9 

Ambiguous terms, ii. 23, 9; (topic 
of) 24. 2; iii. 5. 4, 18. 5 

Amplification, i. 9. 38, 14. 53 ii. 
18. 4, 19. 26, 26. 1: iii, 6. 7, 12. 4 

Amusements, i. 11. 15, 29 

awalory (in enthymemes), i ii, 23. 

pe 


Baile, , 4, 2 

Anger, ii. ; (and hatred), ii. 
4, 31 

Antecedent and consequent, ii. 19. 
6, 20. 21 

Antistrophic Odes, iii. 9. 1 

Antithesis, iii. 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 

Apophthegms, ii. 12, 6, 21. 83 iii. 


Biite, Appetition, see Longing 

Appropriate (d iction), see Propriety 

Arbitration, 1. 13. 19 

Arguments (refutation of), ii. 25. 
1; (comparison of), iii. 13. 8, 19. 
5; (four classes of, ii, 1 

Aristocracy, i. 8. 4, 


Arrangement (of epee ae 13-19 

Arrogance, i, 2. 7; ii. 6. 

Article, the (use of), iii. é 5 

Artificial proofs, i, 2. 2 

‘*Arts” of Rhetoric, i. 2. 4, 5 

Assanlt (and battery), i. 12. 53 ii. 
24. 11 

Asyndeta, iii. 6. 5, 6, 12. 2, 4. 19, 6 


Balancing (of clauses), iii, 9 9, 


Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 

Beautiful, or Noble, the, 1. 6. 7, 
9. 3, 14, 15 

Beanty (personal), i. 5. 11; (of 
words and style), iii. 2. 13, 10. 1 

Benevolence, see Favour 

Better method (topic of), ii. 23. 26 

Birth (Quobility of), i. 5. 5; ii. 15, 2 

Blame, i. 11. 27 

Body (excellences of), i. 5. ms 

Bodyguards and tyrants, i. 2, 19 
(argument from Example) 

Boorish(ness), ii. 21. 9; iii. 16, 9 

Boxer, i. 5. 14 

Branch (of a pe eech), iii. 13. 5 

Building up (Climax), i. 7. 31; 
Glossary, 8.v. emotxodopety 


Calumny, see Prejudice 

Categories, ii. 7. 6 

Cause (topic of), ii, 28. 18, 25; 
(and effect, fallacy of), ii. 24. 8 

Censure, i. 9, 41 

Challenge (legal), i. 15. 29 

Chance, see Fortnne 

Change, i. 11. 20; (of mind), ii. 
23, 19 “ 

Character (moral), see Ethos 

Children (blessing of), i. 5. 4, 6 

Choice (deliberate moral), i. 1. 14, 
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8. 6; (things deliberately chosen), 
i. 6. 26 


Circle (defined), iii. 6. 1 

Clause, see Member 

Clearness (of style), iii. 2. 1 

Cleruchies, ij. 6. 24 

Climax, i. 7. 81; see Building up 

Comic poets, ii. 6. 20 

Commonplaces, i, 2. 21; see also 
Topics 

porn ity (wrongs againat the), 
13 e 

Comparison, ii. 20. 2, 5; fii. 19. 5 

ep ereund words, iii, 2. 5, 8 1, 


Compulsion (acts of), i. 10. 14 
Conciaeness, iii, 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 
Confidence, ii. 5, 16-18. 14. 1 
Conjunctions (connecting par- 
ticles), fii. 5. 2, 6. 6, 12. 4 
pas (topic of), ii. 23, 14, 
24. 
Constructive (enthymemes), ii. 
26. 8 
Contempt, ii. 2. 4, 11. 7 
Continuous style, ili, 9. 1 
Contracts, i. 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 
Contraries (topic of), ii. 19. 1 
Contumely, ii. 2. 3-5, 4. 30 
Co-ordinates, i. 7. 27 
Cordax (rhythm of the), iii. 8. 4 
Counter-syllogism, fi. 25. 2; iii. 
17. 15 


Courage, i. 9. 8 

Covetousness, ii. 6. 5 
Cowardice, i. 9. 8; ii. 6. 3 
Cupping-giass (riddle), iii. 2. 12 
Customary things, i. 10. 18 


Danger, ii. 5, 2 

Definition (topic of), lf. 23. 8 

Degenerate descendants, ii, 15. 3 

Degree, see Greater and Less 

Deliberative rhetoric, i. 3. 3-6, 6-8 ; 
(its style), iil, 12,5; (harder than 
forensic), iii. 17. 10; (least admits 
narrative), iil. 16. 11 

Delivery (declamation) lij. 1. 7, 
12, 2, 5 ; 

Democracy, i. 8. 4 

Denion (Sacudviov), ii. 28. 8; fii. 
132% 


Demonstration, iil. 13. 2; (rhetori- 
cal), i. 1. 11 
Depreciation see Extenuation 
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Description (substituted for the 
name), iii. 6. 1 

Description (émiypaypa) of a charge, 
i. 13. 9 


Desire (é€mOvyia), i, 10. 18 ; (rational 
and irrationa)), i. 11. 5 

Dialectic, i. 1. 1 

Dicast, i. 8. 2 

Diction (fallacies of), if. 24. 2; 
(prose and poetical), iii. 1. 9; see 
also Style 

Difficult (things), i. 6. 27, 7. 15 

Dignity (of style), iii. 6. 1 (dyxos); 
ii. 17. 43 fii. 8 41(cenvdms) 

Digression (aberration), iii. 13. 5 

Dilemma, ii. 23. 15 

Diminntives (use of), hii. 2. 15 

Dithyrambic (prelndes), iii. 14. 5; 
(poets), iii. 3. 3, 12. 2 

Division (topic of), il. 23. 10 

Dog (praise of), ii. 24. 2 

Draughts (game), i. 11. 15 


Easy (thinga), i. 6. 27 

Effect and cause (fallacy of), ii. 
24. 8 

Elegances (of style), ifi. 10 

Element (arotxetov), 1. 6. 15 if. 
22. 18, 26. 1 (=7670¢) 

Emotions, see Passions 

Emulation, ii. 6, 24, 11. 1 

Encomium (distinguished 
praise), i. 9. 33 

End (7€Aos), i. 7. 3 

Enigma, see ltiddle 

Enjoyable (things), i. 5. 7 

Eninity, ii. 4. 30 

Enthymeme (a kind of syllogisin), 
i. 1. 11, 2.983 (CWON Kies eee. 
20, 22; (nature and use of), fi. 
22. 1, 25. 8; (elements of), il. 23; 
(apparent, false), ii. 24; (destriuc- 
tive and constructive), ii. 26. 3; 
(use of in proof), iii. 17. 6 

Envy, il. 9. 8, 10. 1 

Epic cycle, iii. 16. 7 

Epic poets, fii. 3. 3 

Epideictic rhetoric, i. 8. 8-6, 9 1; 
(points of agreement with deliber- 
ative), i. 9. 35; (amplification use- 
ful In), i. Gos Noman of), ii. 
22. 6; (best for written composi- 
tions), iii, 12. 5; (narrative in), 
iil, 16. 1; (less limportant in 
proof), ili.1 7.8 
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Epilogue, see Peroration 

Episodes, iti. 17. 11 

Kpithets, iii. 2. 14, 3. 3, 6. 3, 7 

Equity, i. 13. 12-19 

Eristic, ii. 24. 10, 11 

Error, i. 18. 16; iii. 15. 3 

Ethos (moral character) (of the 
speaker), i. 2.3; (what produces 
it), iti. 16. 8; (of different stages 
of life), ii. 12-14; (its accompani- 
mente) lil. 16. 9; ethical (proof), 

2. 3, ii. 1-18; (style), iii. 7. 1; 

(speeches), ii, 18. 1, 21. 16; (used 
in amplification), §. 9, 38 

Kuphemism, i. 9, 28; iii, 2. 10 

Kuphony, iii. 2. 11 

[exaggeration (Setywars), ii. 21. 10, 
24. 4 


RANE le, i, 2. 8; ii. 20; (best for 
deliberative rhetoric), i i. 9. 40; 
(from history), ii. 20. 3; (reason- 
ing from), il. 25. 8; conten 
of), li.2o, 18 

Excess and the exceeded, i. 7. 2; 
(as a virtue), i. 9. 29 

ee of properties (avridoacs), 
li 

ixhortation peaieom, opposed to 
amotpony), i. 3. 3 

Exordium, i. 1. 9; iii. 138. 83; 14 

Expedi -ent, -ency, i. 6. 1, 7. 1 

Extenuation, ii. 26. 1 

Iyes (the seat of shame), li. 6, 18; 
(=the seat of light or wisdoin), 
ili. 10. 7; setting before the cycs, 
see Vividness 


Fable, ii. 20. 2, 6 

Fact (question of), ii. 19, 16-25 

Fallacies (paralogisms), ii, 24. 25, 
10; iii, 12. 4 

Favour, ii. 4. 29; 7 

Fear, li. 5. 1-15 

Flattery, i. 11. 18; ii. 6. 8 

‘‘ Foreign ” (words and style), iii. 2. 


oe 

Forensic rhetoric, i. 1. 10, 11, 3. 8-6; 
10-15; (style), iii. 12. 5 

Form (of diction), ii. 24. 2; fii. 8. 1 

Fortunate (people), ii. 17. 5 

Fortune (chance, good luck), i. 5. 
i, 10, beget, F2. 2, 17. 5 

Foul language, ili. 2. 18, Gee 

Friends, i. 5. 16 

Friendship, li. 4. 1-29 


‘« Frigidity ” (of style), iii. 3 


Garrulity, ii. 13. 12 

Genders, iii. 5. 5 

Generalities, ii. 22. 12 

Gift, i. 5. 9 

Good fortune, i.'5, 17; ii. 17.5; good 
old age, i. 5. 15; good qualities 
(real and apparent), i. 9. 28 

Good, the, i. 9. 3, 14; (and the ex- 
pedient), i. 6; (greater good and 
expediency), i. 7 

Goods (internal and external), i. 5. 
4; (indisputable and disputable), 
i. 6. 17, 18 

Goodwill, ii. 1. 8 

Government (forms of), i. 4. 12; 8 

Gratitude, ii. 7 

Great and Small, ii. 19. 26 

Greater and Less, i. 7; i. 14; (topic 
of), ii. 23. 4 

Guard-houses, i. 4. 9 

Guilt, see Injustice 


Habit, i. 10. 15 ; (moral), ii, 12. 2; 
iti. 7. 7 

Hair (worn long in Sparta), i. 9. 26 

Happiness, i. 5. 1-18 

Harmony, iii. 1. 4, & 4 

Hatred and anger, ii. 4. 30, 31 

Health, i. 5. 10-14 ° 

Yearers (nuinber of), i. 8. 1; (char- 
acter of), ii. 12. 2 

Heroic rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Hexametric rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Homoeotelenton, iii. 9. 9 

Homonymy (fallacy of), ii. 24. 2; 
(useful to the sophist), iii. 2. 7 

Honour, i. 5. 9, 7. 80; (is pleasant), 
i. 11, 16 

Hope, {. 11. 6 

Horror, ii. 8. 13 

Hunting, i. 11. 15 

Hyperbole, iii. 11, 15, 16 


TIambic (metre), iii. 1. 9; (rhythm), 
iii. 8. 4 

Tll-doing, ii. 12. 15, 18. 14, 16. 4 

Imagination (¢avtacia), i. 11. 6; ii. 
2. 2,.6, 14 

Imitation, i. 11. 23 

Imports and exports, i. 4. 11 

Impossible things, ii. 19 

Inartificial proofs, i. 2. 2; 15 

Inconsistency (topic of), ii. 23. 19 
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (axoAagia); |. 
10. 4 (éxpacia) 

Incredibility (topic of), ii. 23. 22 

Indifference, i. 11. 4; ii. 2. 26 

Indignation (yénears), ii. 9(Seivmoars); 
see Exaggeration 

Induction (rhetorical), i. 2. 8, 19; 
ie20,.2) Mg ic ve i 93.11 

Inflexions, i. ToT 52825 iil; 


Injury, i. 18. 6 

Injustice (causes and motives of), 
L 10. 4-6; inte of mind that 
prompts it), § 12; (acts D; 
1S. 15.3, 16; (degrees of), i. 14; 
(definitions of), i. §, 7, 10.3 

Insult, see Outrage 

Interrogation, te 2. 223m. 7, it, 
§ 


Irony, ii. 2. 24; iii, 18. 7, 19. 5 
Irrefntable arguments, i. 2. 18; ii. 
25. 14 


Jone, (omart sayings), tii, 11. 6, 


J rg (a component of virtue), i. 
9 7; (spurious), i. 15. 7; (un- 
ata i. 33. Todas 


Key-note (évddgipov), iii. 14. 1 
Kindness, i. . 9 (evepyeaia); 9 
(evepyémpua) 

Knuek’ s- bones (dice), i. 11. 15 


Laconian apophthegms, ii. 21. 8 

Land (grants of), i. 5. 9 

Laughter, i. 11. 29; (laughable 
things), ii, 13,7 

Law, i. 4. 12, 13; (special and 
general), 1. 10. 3, 13. 2; (written 
and unwritten), f. 10. 3, 13. 2; 
(violation of), i. 14. 7; (in proofs), 
i. 15. 8-12; (ambiguous), i. 15. 10; 
sometimes=convention 

Learning (causes Pleasure) ee Al 

Legislation, i. 4. 

Liberality, i. 9. 10 

Libyan fables, fi. 20. 2 

Literary (written) style, iii, 12. 2 

Littie-mindcdness, sce Meanness 

Liturgy (public. service), 1.2307 

DOp READ NR; field. 7; isinek. 2, 
12. 

Lowtine (pegis), i. 20. 8 


4.90 


Lot, offices by, ii. 20, 4 
Love, i, 11. 11,17; see also Friend- 
ship 


ary a 2 Moret: I i 
113 it. Tet 
Magnificence. (ueyarorpérera), i. 


Malice, ii. a 3; (prepense), i. 14. 5 
Manhood, ii. 14 
Marginal ‘note, iii. 8. 6 
er ii. 21; (when to use), iii. 
9 
Mean (topic of different), ii. 
23 


Meanness Su cept eae, ie De AL § 
(utxpompéreca), 1. 9. 125 (dvedeu- 
Gepia), 1. 9. 10; (of language), iii. 


PE eyo 
Member (=clause), iii. 9. 5,19 
Memory, i. 11. 6 
Messes (pudirca), iii. 10. 7 
Metaphors, ifi. 2. 6-15; ar 
use of), fii. 3. 4; (and 8 es iii. 
4. 1; (four kinds of), iit. 10. 7; 
(produce vie fii. ie 
Metrical style, iii. 8. 1 
Mildness, ii, 3 
Misfortune, i, 18. 16; iii. 15. 3 
Mistake, see Error 
Monarchy, i. 8. 4 
Moral character; see Ethos 
Motives, ii. 23. 18, OI Hi 16. ia 
Mysteries, ii, 24. 2 


Naine (topic of the), ii. 28, 29; 
(used instead of description), 
iii. 6. 1 

Names (nouns), sce Words 

Narrative, iii. 13. 3, 55 16. 

Natnre, natural things, i. 10. 13, 
11, 25 

Necessary sign (tekmérion), i. 2. 


’ 

Necessity (acts of), i. 11. 4 
Negations (in producing amplifica- 
tion), iif. 6. 7 
Noble (of birth), i. ; fi, 16 3 
(evryerys, contueeell w it yevvaios, 

generosus, which connotes high- 

mindedness) ; see also Beautiful 
Nonns and verbs, see Words 
Novelties (of language), fii. 11. 6 
Number, fii. 5. 6 
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ oath), i. 
15. 5, io: ii. 25. 10 

Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26, 4 

Obscurity of style, iii. 5. 7 

Odd and even (game), fii. 5. 4 

Old age, i. 5. 15; ii. 13 

Oligarchy, i. 8. 4 

Opinion, i. 7. 86 

Opposites, see Contraries 

Oracles, iii. 5. 4 

Outrage, ii. 2. 3, 5 


Paean (rhythm), iii. 8. 4-6 

Pain and painful things, i. 11. 29 

Pancratiast, I. 5. 14 

Paradox, ii. 23. 16; iii. 11. 6 

Parenthesis, fii. 5. 7 

Parisosis, iii. 9. 9, 11. 10 

Paromoiosis, iii. 9. 9 

Particles (connecting), i iii, 5. 2, 12. 4 

Parts (topic of), ii. 23. 13 

Parvenus, ii. 9. 9, 16. 4 

Passions, ii. 1-17 

Pathetic ‘style, iii. 7. 3, 11 

Pathos, ili. 1. 7 

Pentathlete, i. 5. 11 

Period, iii. 9. 5-7 

Peroration, lii. 13. 3; 19 

Personification, see Vividness 

Perspicuity (of style), iii. 2. 2 

Pious, The (comedy by Anaxan- 
drides), iii. 12. 8 

Pity, ii. 8. 2, 12. 15; (opposed to 
envy and indignation), li. 928i 
(pitiful and terrible contrasted), 
ii. 8. 12 

Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 

core (a kind et imitation), i. 11. 


Politics (science of), i. 2. 7 

Possible and impossible things, i. 
6. 27; ii. 19 

Poverty (motive of crime), i. 12. 15 

Power (is pleasant), i. 11. 7; (men 
in power), ii, 17 

Praise, i. 9. 83 

Prejudice i. 1. 4; ii. 
14. 7; 15. 

Prelnde (dithyrambic), tie 9. 6; 
(on the flute), iii. 14. 1 

Prime of life, {. 5. 11; ii. 14 

Probability, i. 2. 15, 15. 173 ii. 
25. 8-11 

Prologne, see Exordinm 

Proof (inartificial), 1.15; (ethical), 


28, 245 iii. 


ji. 2. 3; (general or common), i. 1. 
12; ii, 20. 1; (generally), iii. 17 
Proportion (analogy), i. 7. 4; iii. 4. 
3, 6. 7, 7. 10; (topic of), i, 2317: 
(in inetaphor), iii. 2. 9 

Propositions peuohorice), | ae 

Propriety (of stylo), iii. 2. 1, 7. 1 

Proverbs and re sayings, i. 
6. 20, 22; i. 11. 253 i. 12. 20, 23; 
i. 15. 14; ii. 4. 21, 10. 65 ii. 6. 5, 
185 1. 10. 5; i. 21. Uy 125 fi. 28, 
15, 2%; ii. 24. 2: ii, 25. 45 Hii. 11, 
14; (are evidence), i. 15. 4; (are 
metaphors from _ species to 
species), iii. 11. 14 

Punctuation, iii. 5. 6 

Punishinent (xdAacts, differs from 
Tipwpta), i. 10. 17, 14. 2 

Puns, tii. 11. 7 

Purity (of style), iii. 5 

Purveyors (euphemism for robbers), 
ili. 2. 10 


Rare words (yA@ooat), fii. 2, 5, 3. 3 
Reason (arguments from), ii, 23. 


Recrimination, iii, 15. 7 

Refutation, ii. 22. 14, 25 5 1 O58 $ 
(topic of), fi. 23. 23 ;  refutative 
enthymemes, ii. 23. 30; fii. 17.18 

Relatives (topic of), ii. 23. 8 

Reply (to an Spe ae 18. 5, 6 

Reputation (defined), i. 5. 

Retortion (of a dilemma), ii 23. 15 

Revenge, i. 9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 

Revenues (State), i. 4. 8 

Rhapsody, fii. 1. 3, 8 

Rhetoric (definition), i. 2. 15 (off- 
shoot of Politics oe Dialectic), 
i, 2.7, 4. 5; (three kinds), i. 33 
(three parts of), iii. 1; (style 
suited to each kind), iii. 12 

Rhythm, iii. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 

Ribaldry (buffoonery), iii. 18. 7 

Riddles, ii. 21. 8; iii, 2. 12 

Ridicule, iii. 18. 7 

Rivals (to be feared and envied), ii. 
5. 9, 10. 6 


Salutary things, ii. 5. 16 

Science (émormpn, onpasee to 
Svvauts, faculty), i. 4. 

Scoffing and scoilers, ii. °. 12,329, 
6. 20 

Sculpture, i. 11, 23 
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Selection (topic of), ii. 23. 12 

Self-control, see Temperance 

Selfishness, i. 11. 26 

Shame and. shainelessness, ii. 6 

Sign, i. 2. 14, 16% ii. 24. 5, 25. 8 

Similarity (objection from), ij. 25. 6 

Simile, iii. 4; 10. 3; (a kind of 
metaphor), fii. 11. 11 

Slander, see Prejudice 

Slight (three kinds of), ii. 2. 8 

Smart sayings, iii. 10 

Solecism, iii. 5. 7 

Solution, see Refutation 

Soothsayers, i. 15. 14; iii. 5. 4 

Sophiists (and dialecticians), 1. 1. 14 

Sorrow (sometimes pleasant), 1 
11; 12 

Soul (a kind of motion), ii. 23. 13 

Special terms (better than general), 
Hi. 8 

Speech (its three points and re- 
qnisites), iii, 1. 1, 43 (its parts), 
ili. 13-19 

Spite, ii. 2. 3, 4. 30 

Statement (of a case), iii. 13. 2 

Stature, i. 5. 13 

Strength, i. 5. 12 

Style (excellence of), iii. 1. 5; 2; 
(frigidity), ili. BS ety) iii. 55 
dignity), iii. ; (propriety), 
Hh C7: deontinnaaen jii. 9. 
atedics iii. 9. °S3 Ceitincsoy: 
ili. 10. 1; (three things desirable), 
iii. 10. 6; (which kind suited to 
each kind of rhetoric), iii. 12; 
(style of debate and the written 
style), ifi. 12.1; (of public speak- 
ing), iii. 12.5; (ethical), if. 18. 1, 
21. 16; iii. 16. 8; (of acting), iii. 
12, 2: ( foreign”), iii 228, 8, 8. 
3: (pathetic), iii. 7. 8, 11; (simple), 
jii, 16, 2 

Superiority, i. 7. 2, 31, 9. 25 

Suppression (of the how and when, 
fallacy of), ii. 24. 7, 8 

Syllogism, i. 2. 9, 13 

Synonyms, iii. 2. 7 


Talent (natural), fi. 6. 15, 293 iii. 
10. 1 
Tekmérion, 1. 2. 16, 17 


Temperance (self-control), 1, 9. 9 
Temple-builders, i, 14. 1 
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Ten, The (legislative committee), 
iii. 18. 6 

Tetrametcr, iii. 1. 9, 8. 4 

Theft, i. 18. 10 

Time (topic of), ii. 23. 6 

Tokens (indications), iii, 15. 9, 
16. 10 

Tones, ili. 1. 4 

Topic, i. 2, 213 ii. 22. 13% a-oa 
(of degree), ii. 19. 26; iii. 19. 2 

Torch-bearer (at Eleusis), iii. 2, 10 

Torture, i. 15. 26 

Tragedy, tragic poets, tii. 1. 3, 14. 6 

Travel, books of, i. 4. 13 

Trophies, iii. 10. "7 

Tyranny, i. 8. 4-5 

Tyrants and body-guards, i. 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 


Universal arguments, ii. 18 
Unrhythmica) (style), iii. 8 1, 7 
Unselfishness, i. 9, 16 

Useful (things), i. 5. 7 


Vanity, see Arrogance’ 

Vehemence, iii. 11. 16 

Viee and virtue, i. 9 1-81 

berg (a kind of superiority), ii. 
1OARE 

Vividness, iij, 10. 6, 11. 1-4 

Voice, iii. 1. 4, 7. 10 

Voluntary acts, i. 10. 8 


War and peace, i. 4. 9 

Ways and means, i, 4. 8 

Wealth, i. 5. 7; (etfect on char- 
acter), ji. 16. 1 

Will, i. 10. 8 

Wines (mixed), iii. 2. 4 

Wisdom (philosophical and practi- 
eal, eet ppornars), i. 9 5, 13, 
11. 07 


Witnesses, i. 15, 18, 183 fi. 20. 
(false), i. 14. 6 

Wittiness (evrpamedia), ii. 12. 16, 
13. 15 


Words Ci and uses of), iif. 2. 
5-7, 3. 2,8; (beauty of), fii. 2. 13; 
(topic from different meanings 
of), li, 23. 9 

Wrongdoing, see Injustice 


Youth (character of), fi. 12 


Edinburgh. 


